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TWENTY 


. Float feed carburetor; throttle control. 
2. Special manifold construction—for new 
and amazingly slow trolling speed, with 
real power for stepping out. 

. Light weight. Only 24% Ibs., complete. 

. Power—1.7 N.O.A. certified brake h.p. at 

3300 r. p.m.—the highest in its class, 
. Famous Johnson waterproof magneto 
oversized —for perfect ease of starting. 
. Perfect cooling at all speeds with pat- 
ented pressure-vacuum cooling system. 


7. Counter balanced crankshaft. 


. Alloy steel hardened gears for long life. 





QUALITY 


9. Hard bronze bearings for long life. 
10. Underwater exhaust. 
11. Corrosion resisting aluminum alloy low- 
er unit. 
12. Weedless streamlined gear case. 
13. Anti-cavitation plate. 
14, Patented oiling system. 
15. Water cooled cylinder head. 
16. Light lo-ex aluminum piston, 3 rings. 
17. Grease seal and full size grease capacity. 
18. Full size gas tank. 
19. Solid, two-clamp stern bracket. 
20. Johnson’s famous Balanced Construction. 


FEATURES 


CHECK these features against any other low 
priced outboard motor on the market! You’ll 
want no less at any price! Call your dealer 
for a demonstration. Look for his name un- 
der “Outboard Motors” in your classified tel- 
ephone directory. Ask about the new John- 
son Model 200, a brilliant new TWIN at 
only $79.50 f.0.b. factory, and 5 other models. 


FREE: Send for your copy of the new illus- 
trated Sea-Horse Handy Chart describing the 
7 great models of the 1936 Johnson line. 


JOHNSON MOTOR COMPANY 
1000 Pershing Road, Waukegan, Illinois 


Canadian Joh Motor C y, Ltd., Peterboro, Canada 





JOHNSON (ea-honse 


OUTBOARD 


MOTORS 
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SOUTH BEND 


BAIT AND FLY CASTING 
OUTFITS 


For Beginners - For Guesis 
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ACADEMY — Fly Rod 
Fishing Outfit—No., 1 
Complete Fly Rod fishing outfit. 
Consists of a split bamboo, 81 foot 
Fly Rod. Weight 534 oz. Popular 
duo-tone finish; 25 yd. Chief-Oreno 
‘ line; Skeleton type Fly Rod reel; 6 

Oreno Pan-fish flies; 3 foot gut 

leader. Price $9.50. a 
Academy Fly Rod Fishing Out- ~—~ @ 
fit No. 2—similar toabove, — © 



















once priced ORENO 
names Practical Bait Casting 
Outfit—No. 333 


Complete bait casting outfit. 
Consists of a No. 102 Lock- 
joint Steel Rod; No. 350A 
Level-Winding Anti-Back 
Lash Casting Reel: 50-yds. 18- 
lb. test Black-Oreno Silk cast- 
ing line; one Bass-Oreno; one 
Midget Surf-Oreno. All 
packed complete in attractive 
box. Price $12.45. 















| Other outfits—No. 222—$8.50 

and No. 444—$14.35. 

j 
j 

' 
low 
pull 
saler 
> un- 
1 tel- 
_—" ACADEMY Bait Casting Outfit No. 10: ing line; 2 casting baits; rubber practice 
jels Consists of 5-foot Split-Bamboo Bait Casting casting weight; 6-in. cable wire leader. 
‘i Rod; No. 350A Level-Winding Anti-Back- Price $10.50, Academy Bait Casting Outfit 

es Lash Casting Reel; 50 yd. 18 lb. test silk cast- similar to above, except priced $6.50. 

y the 

NY 

nois 

ee MAIL THIS COUPON! 

South Bend Bait Co. 

ncn, 2292 High St., 


South Bend, Ind. 


Please send your 100-page 
book on Fishing — free — postpaid. 
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Yes, we axe stubborn 


+ about Top-Run_ 


AND EIGHT TIMES AS MANY FOLKS SAY WE'RE RIGHT! 


E have always contended that since top- 

run whiskey is the best kind of whiskey, 
certainly our popular priced Crab Orchard 
should be made that way. 

The “top-run” method gives you the full, 
rich, top-run of spirit by a perfect distillation 
of the “mash” of the fermented grain. 

Based on our experience of many years in 
distilling, we believe you can get this result 
only by the good old-fashioned mash-tub 
method which we employ. 

So, all our Crab Orchard Kentucky straight 
bourbon is ‘‘top-run.”’ 

It’s made from sweet Kentucky limestone 
water and prize grains just 
the same as our costliest 
whiskies. 

To give it mellow smooth- 
ness, the brilliance and 
warmth of natural color and 
bead, and full 93 proof, we 





A GOOD GuIDE 4) \On 4 TO GOOD WHISKEY 
/~ 4 









oY J 


Xe. CS, “— | most every bar and package 
ee oe liquor store. If you accept a 
substitute you may be dis- 


popular price. 


HaveYou Tried CrabOrchard Lately? 
If you want a fine whiskey 
that will suit both your palate 
and purse just try Crab 
Orchard. You can — it in al- 


appointed—for Crab Orchard 
fans tell us they think it’s 
easily the finest whiskey at a 


BRAND 


pt! KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY 


ripen top-run Crab Orchard for fifteen months 
in charred oak barrels. 

Then we bottle it straight, just as it comes 
from the wood. : 

People can tell the difference in Crab 
Orchard. 

Eight times more folks are buying it now 
than last year! Ask for it BY NAME in bars 
and stores. 


© 1936, The A. M. S. Division of National Distillers Products Corp., Louisville, Ky. 
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COLD SPRING . 
CLUB 


Ranch Life in the East! Particular Sportsmen and lovers of outdoor 
life come here with their families. Five Lakes—Streams—Border 
Forest. Good all Summer Fishing. Saddle Horses. Bathing, Hiking. 
25 Cabins with Baths, H. A. Quimby, Averill, Northeastern Vermont 


ge oe yg Ciement's Fifty Thousand Trout 










BEAR SPRING CAMPS 
OAKLAND, MAINE 


Individual cabins, with modern improvements. 

Located on sandy shore of GREAT POND. 

Good TROUT, SALMON, & BASS fishing. 
Fresh vegetables all season. 

Season May to Nov. Booklet. Bert Mosher, Prop. 











Cabins with bath and main dining room, were stocked in the Westkill and two near-by 


Housekeeping cabins. All outdoor sports. am streams last year. All can be reached in fifteen min- 
Bathing yes Two pre se hg golf ra utes from the famous Westkill Tavern which is fast 
. a. ene thee and whemewes Gents’ ane ; becoming the most popular hotel in the Catskills for 
courses. ac ass and pickerel fishing; also fishermen and their families. Combine the best in trout 4 








- i xo = “Mectric "Excellent Fly and Bait Fishing for Bass. Your ¥ » best acc . ; 
salmon and trout in nearby lakes. Electricity. ann little fa eA lake smete. Wath seume, en fishing —— best accommodations obtainable at 
fires, verandas., Central Dining Room. Sandy Reach, HE WESTKILL TAVERN 
A. N. & H. Cayford, East Lake, Oakland, Me. Boats. Canoes. Golf, Tennis, Horseback MAIN Westkill, Greene Co., N. Y. IMustrated Folder 
| E. K. DAVEY, OAKLAND, AINE 














RU SSELL’S IN N| h ut In | Where to Fish on Long Island 
on Lake Sunapee, Georges Mills, N. H. | ——_ ae Maine mn oats are for Small Mouth Black Bass 


always biting in some of Parlin’s many Ponds. Your family will enjoy 30-aere lake, beautiful high wooded shores, Stocked 
it here, too. Golt, tennis, swimming. hiking. conse trips and all vaca- systematically since 1925 . 
asires. Comfortable Modern Hotel or Log Cabin Accommo- - > eames cue Seo: 


Chinook, landlocked salmon, Aureolus trout, brook 















trout, black bass, pickerel, perch and ‘horned | dations Cocktail Lounge. Reasonable Rates. The Lake is at Mattituck, L. I. 2% hours by auto 

pouts. 59 other lakes and ponds within 10 miles. 2 oa aaa | sopens dy hy oe 

Home cooking, good quarters, large living room LAKE PARLI VU. & iG * ~y , eG for 1900 30 

and fireplaces. Good accommodations for the LAKE PARLIN ORE Wie Sr ee any eee 

fisherman and his family. Send for folder. 12 Miles South of Jackman, U. S. Route 201 LAUREL oar oy PROTECTIVE came . 
STELLA C. RUSSELL, Keeper of The Inn H. P. McKenney, Mgr., Box 27, P.O., Jackman Sta., Me. Mattituek, 













CS [For SALMON and 
CRAWFORD NOTCH | one eee SEEING eo 


of the famous Fish River chain that stretches from 
Central Northern Maine to almost the Canadian bor 


within the shadow of der. Cabins well heated, hot and cold water, electric 
aad e lights and private baths. Ideal location in_heart of -—-} Fishing Rights to Limited Number. 


big game section. Exceptionally good table. Hay fever Miles—Stocked and Posted Stream. 
M T . WwW A Ss H I N G T Oo N sulferers find relief here. Easily reached. Private sam Accessible by Auto.” Conveniences. 
MRS. SAUL MICHAUD ~ Ra es y Hi 
Eagle Lake Maine a es an eserva’ ~~. iw te 
WHITE MOUNTAINS F. B. WARE. 170 B’way, N. Y. C., Tel. AShiand 4-4318 
Make Reservations NOW 


N & W H A M is S oad ! *4 7 BIG JIM POND CAMP if you are one who wants ideal trout fishing—come to 
Northern Franklin County, Me. PLUMLEY’S CAMP 


WOLF POND CAMP 


STONY CREEK, WARREN CO, N.Y. - 



































ot Where Lake, Stream and Mountain region. Trout fishing. LONG LAKE, HAM. CO., NEW YORK 
. — . Boating, Canoeing, Bathing Beach. Clean log cabins. Here we offer and have stream and lake fishing— 
Discriminating people Uns urpassed dining room fare. Modern conveniences, Trout, Bass and Pike, Comfortable camps, running. 
h Easy of access. Special rates according to size of water, modern conveniences, exceptional table, and 
return each summer to party and length of stay. : nine miles from the village. 
the Crawford House at | & © Green, Prop. Fin Pend, Mo. In the heart of the Adirondacks 














Crawford Notch, fa-| 
mous for its location, | 
its clientele, its atmos- 
phere and its service. 
Rates include room and 
meals—as low as $5.00 a 
day: with bath one person 
as low as $7, two persons 
as low as $12. Season July, 


Aug., Sept. Booklet and di- ATTEAN LAKE CAMPS Come to Cranberry 


agnosis of weekly and sea- If you enjoy a real outdoor vacation—boating, swim: 


BEAR MOUNTAIN CAMP 


The Adirondacks 

On the shore of Cranberry Lake 
Here you'll find the kind of va- t 
cation you've dreamed about. Ac- 
cessible—yet off the beaten track 
in unspoiled wilderness. Moon- 
light nights on beautiful moun- 
tain-shadowed lake—weird call 
of loons—truly a world far apart. 
Log cabins—open Sromiects— ell modern | ee 
J. M. BALDERSON, 










ROCKWOOD, MAINE 


Center of the Moosehead Lake 
Region, where the whole 
family ean be happy. All 
conveniences. Reasonable rates. 
Trout and Salmon Fishing. 
Open until Nov. 1. Booklet. 
Walter H. Maynard, Prop. 


























sonal rates on request. JACKMAN, MAINE ming, fishing, bunting and hiking over _Pieturesaue a 
y ils—come to Cranberry Lake in the Adirondacks Se 
BARRON HOTEL CO. For your early spring fishing this season try the oa bring the family. Our three-room cabins and the oN 
‘ a ae |] Attean Lake Camps. Lakes and ee fint inn itself have been entirely renovated—with running | © 
a ig nae pony —s — a hot and cold water and electricity. New management 
of the e asona since April, 5. 
Guides on hand, send for booklet and map. | SUNSET INN 
Ruel E. Holden Jackman, Maine CRANBERRY LAKE NEW YORK 
Come to Fishermen - Hunters - Vacationists 


Kelly’s Camp, in heart of Adirondacks, offers 


ENDERSON’S CAMPS a delightful vacation. Good trout, bass, pike 


and landlocked salmon fishing. 14-mile lake, 


for trout and salmon fishing. A number of bathing. Golf course nearby. Cottages, cabins. 
good lakes well stocked with trout — Excellent food. For booklet address Bart J. Kelly 
mon, all reached by canoe or motor boats from 

Henderson’s Camps. Write for booklet and KELLY’S CAMP 


CRAWFORD NOTCH-NEW HAMPSHIRE rates. Jackman, Maine, Central Dining Room. Hamilton County Long Lake, N. Y- 
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everywhere 


In this department will be printed comments 
from our readers and other items of interest to 
sportsmen. If you have something on your mind, 
let’s hear from you. Permission to publish 
such communications should accompany them. 


EW editorials have precipitated | 


more discussion than the one en- 

titled “Canned Elk” which ap- 

peared in the February issue of 
Field & Stream. And of particular inter- 
est was the resultant correspondence 
between Governor Miller of Wyoming 
and Ray P. Holland, Editor of Field & 
Stream. As the subject involved is one 
of such importance to conservationists 
the letters exchanged by the two are 
printed herewith: 

January 22, 1936 

Dear Mr. Holland: 

My attention has been directed to your 
editorial in the February issue of Frietp 
& SrrEAM entitled “Canned Elk.” 

Inasmuch as one may judge from the 
last sentence of the editorial that you really 
desire information in this matter, I am 


inclosing a copy of a statement made by | 


the Game and Fish Commission which 
deals with the matter in some detail. 

You suggest that perhaps some of our 
domestic sheep might be slaughtered and 
the range these sheep use returned to the 
elk. This leads me to inquire whether you 
have given any consideration to the fact 
that said domestic sheep support in part 
the government of our State, including our 
schools, through the payment of taxes and 
otherwise. The elk support only in part 
the work of the Game and Fish Commis- 
sion. 

Sincerely, 
(Signed) Leslie A. Miller, Governor 


February 10, 1936 
My dear Governor : 

Your letter of January 22nd with en- 
closure received, and I very much appre- 
ciate the information you have given me 
in connection with the butchering of elk in 
Jackson Hole. This is such a big question, 
and I know so little about it, that I am 
more than grateful for the information 
you have sent me and for the privilege of 
asking for additional facts. 

It is not difficult to understand that 
hungry elk could do considerable damage 
to the ranchers in the vicinity of Jackson 
Hole, and I note it cost the state of Wyo- 


(Gail that WRE En 
_ Feels that UAND Gn 


Pflueger Tackle makes any angler more successful. Designed from years 
of experience. Visit your sporting goods dealer’s store NOW and make 


your selection from p F L U E c E R 


(Pronounced “FLEW-GER’’) 


A Great Name In Tackle 












Pflueger 
SUPREME 


Pflueger 
- SUMMIT 





ming $15,000 last year to compromise the | 
claims of these ranchers, to say nothing | 
of the amount of money spent by the state 


and the federal government to feed the 
elk. Your statement however that the elk 
support only in part the work of the game 
commission, while the domestic sheep 
through taxes help run the entire state, in- 


cluding your schools is certainly news. I) 
have been led to believe that the money 


spent by hunters in your state, along with 
the expenditures made by tourists inter- 
ested primarily in seeing wild game, was 
appreciated by your citizens and in many 
- made it possible for them to pay their 
axes, 


Certainly right and wrong can be sep- | 


arated one from the other without unneces- 
sary bitterness. Therefore I would appre- 
ciate your answering a few questions for 
me, 

I am told that the elk would not come 
down to the lower ranch lands if their 
natural range on the public domain was 
not overgrazed every year by domestic 
sheep. Do you believe this to be true? I 





PREME 
. $25.00 


Pflueger SUMMIT 
No. 1993 ...... .$10.00 
No. 1993L...... 10.50 


‘ 
2 


Pflueger NOBBY 
Weighs only 5% oz. 
No. 1963........$8.00 


Phi AKRON 
No. 1893—60 yd. $5.50 
No. 1894—80 yd. 6.50 


Pflueger MEDALIST 
2es 
| Prices... .$4.50 to $8.25 
PILOT FLY 
SPINNER 
No. 1821—12 Patterns. 
| Sizes 8—1/0 


am told that elk come into the Hole from | Prices, 30e—3Se each. 


~S 





CHUM SPOON— 
WEEDLESS 
No. 7172—Sizes 3, 4, 5. 


Prices, 5Se—60c—70c 
each. 


WH 
SPINNER 
Six varieties. Price 75¢ 
each. 
PIPPIN WOBBLER 
Six finishes. Size 2%’. 
ce, 75¢ each. 


MUSKILL BAIT 
No. 2460—Sizes 7, 9, 12. 
Prices, $0c—75e—$1.00 
each. 


TA 
No. 2998—Sizes 1/0—1 
Prices, 60e—65e¢ each. 
PAL-O-MINE 
MINNOW 
3 sizes —15 finishes 
Prices, 60¢ to 85¢ 


Pflueger 
MEDALIST 


PIPPIN FLY ROD WIZARD FLY ROD 


—" too 
Fishing Guide 


Pocket Catalog 


FREE feo 


THE ENTERPRISE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Dept. FS-7, “The Pfluegers,”” Akron, Ohio 

Please send me, without cost, the Pflueger Pocket 
Catalog No. 156. 
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every type available. 


WORLDS 








Juna! The champion of fish that makes cham- 


pions of fishermen who follow the deep-sea 
variety of sport. Also wily dolphin in abundance, weak- 
fish, bluefish, and countless other popular species in 
record catches. Surf casting, bay, lake and stream fish- 
ing. Perfection in all other outdoor sports. Boats of 


World’s finest hotels and modern, moderate board- 
ing houses. x Convenient by good roads, train and bus. 
For illustrated folder, write ROOM 201, CONVENTION HALL 
PREMIER HEALTHandPLEASU 
x oO 
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for your 
fishing trip! 


a Personal trip plan, listing scenic 


wonders, hotels, camps, sent free! 


Just write, telling where and when you want to 
go. We will mail you, postpaid, complete travel 
plan for motor trip anywhere in North America 
—free of charge, no obligation! Elaborate maps 
for entire trip, with 
your best routes and 
latest road conditions 
marked . . . hotel and 
camp lists, with rates 
... guide to scenic, his- 

- toric sights—all spiral- 
bound into Touraide book, made up especially 
for you. Eliminates unfolding maps. Also Conoco 
Passport with identification card, expense rec- 
ords. Fishing, sport information on request. A 
service of Continental Oil Co. Write now to— 


CONOCO TRAVEL BUREAU 
DEPT.13 DENVER, COLORADO 








FOR SALE 
30,000-Acre Game Preserve 


In Dixie County, Florida 


This land has been under 
fence and protected for the 
past ten years. Well stocked 
with deer, turkey, quail, and 
other game. Ducks and geese 
in season. Good growth of 
timber. Good grazing. Good 
living accommodations avail- 
able. Low taxes. State co- 
operates in protection and fire 
prevention. Write us for fur- 
ther information. 


RAY SAW MILL COMPANY 
828 First National Bldg. 
Mobile, Alabama 
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THE BLUES 
ARE RUNNING NOW 


OFF-SHORE 
AT 


Chalfonte- 
Haddon Hall 





Come down and take a 
crack at the gamest of 
deep-sea fighters. Spend 
the days off-shore in 
sport, the evenings with 
your family at these com- 
fortable beach-front ho- 
tels. Game rooms. Spa- 
cious lounges. Music, 
dancing, and varied amuse- 
ment. It’s a perfect vaca- 
tion set-up, and here it 
costs surprisingly little. 
Complete information 
about experienced cap- 
tains and fishing clubs 
available at our desk. 


Leeds and Lippincott Company 
ATLANTIC CITY 














Hunting in Oaxaca, Mexico 


is a delight and a unique experience. Besides 
the plentiful and varied game one comes in 
contact with the most primitive life imaginable. 
Join one of my three very exclusive hunts. 
Only a few places available. 
For information write to: 
Carlos F. Corres, Ave. Juarez 37, Oaxaca, Oax., Mexico 








Tarpon Fishing In Florida 


Records show more than 10,000 Tarpon Landed 
Boca Grande Pass Past 4 Years. More than all 
other places together. 

June and July prospects best ever. All kinds 
other Small Salt Water Fishing also. House 
boats for long or short cruises arranged for. 
Tackle, Guides and Hotel Reservations made on 
Request. For Information Address 
Boca Grande Tarpon Club, Boca Grande, Fla. 











OLD MEXICO OPENS AGAIN 
To Sportsmen and Hunters 


Hunters... Fishermen... Pleasure Seekers 
. Join M o 





Booking now for spring and fall parties. 
For reservations and detailed information 
write or wire to 


Hunt With Lunt & Johnson 


in Old Mexico 


Over 20 years experience as hunters and guides 
in the big game fields of Chihuahua and Sonora. 





e@ When you stay at Hotel Cleveland 
your redcap takes you from train to 
hotel lobby in a moment, without going 
out-of-doors. No time wasted, no dis- 
comfort, no taxi fare. 


And at Hotel Cleveland, all the city is 
at your doorstep. All five buildings of 
the Terminal development under the 
same roof; stores and office buildings to 
the east; government buildings north; 
wholesale district west; industrial plants 
south. And comfort, friendliness, wel- 
come, at home—in your room and all 
about you in 


HOTEL,» 


\ 


Bear, lion, deer, turkey, trout and wide variety 
Sportsmen's Foreign Club | of other game—large and small. Beautiful scen- 
Hotel Paso Del Norte ery. Ancient ruins. For detailed information write 








CLEVELAND 
Nd 


ledclivsle 
El Paso, Texas C. Lunt, Colonia Pacheco, Chih., Mex. Rooms from $2.50 for one, $4 for two. 
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both sides of the Teton range, though the 
bulk of the animals come down the Gros 
Ventre. Is it a fact that many of the 
domestic sheep in question are brought in 
from Idaho and no taxes are paid to the 
state of Wyoming? What is the amount 
of taxes received from sheep run on the 
public domain in question? Is it true that 
the butchering operations included the 
killing of both sexes, including young ani- 
FRESH and SALT WATER mals in their prime and cows heavy with 
é calf? Is it a fact that the carcasses only 
netted the state $4 a piece? If this is the 
case, I can easily understand the feeling 
of the non-resident elk hunters who were 
asked to'pay $50 for the privilege of com- 
ing into Wyoming and shooting one bull. 
Only a short time ago one of the North 
you can fish in a fresh-water lake, or scenic | Central States, after thorough investiga- 
inlets, for large-mouth bass, pike, bream, | "0": announced that one of its greatest 
R : ; sources of revenue was the money spent 
perch @ Or enjoy ocean fishing for trout, | by the tourist. I am wondering if you have 
rock, bluefish (trolling), or shark, or all | any figures to show what the tourist is 
worth to Wyoming. To such an amount 

sorts of small catch @ Channel bass and 


: could, of course, be added the money spent 
bluefish at OREGON INLET, within two | by the citizens ‘of your state who are in- 
hours’ drive @ You can cast in the surf at 


terested in hunting elk. I would like to 
: ‘ ; compare such figures with the total revenue 
Virginia Beach, directly in front of va . 
the hotel, for sea bass, trout, spots, 


secured by Wyoming from the grazing of | 
and croakers. 


LAKE, INLET, ad SEA 
* 





Here is the Fisherman’s Paradise @ Trips 
arranged at the hotel with former Game 
RK Warden of Virginia (10 years’ experience) 
in charge @ Within half an hour’s drive 





sheep on that part of the public domain | 
which could be considered elk range. 










Write for Booklet FS e In 
New York, ‘phone Murray 
Hill 2-2907. 


The money spent by the hunter finds its | 


way into many channels, all of which helps 
the general scheme of things. Most of it, 
of course, is originally received by your 


dude ranchers, guides, packers, hotels, gas | 





filling stations, and general merchandise | 


stores; 


but followed upstream, its worth | 


must be considerable as it is spent and | 





you ought to be 
the chap alongside 


spent. 
" Samedi samme, this SWORDFISH! 
if Ca A | ier (Signed) Ray P. Holland, Editor | poe ee 
Hotel . Beach Clut ; 
February 18, 1936 Are you open to a sporting 








Nearby all Salt Water varieties, early May to late Nov. 


Strike best 
oumree ey 
6-1 to 10-45 6 ESL 
Hotel Wachapreague 
iat E. S. Va (Ocean Side) via Del-Mar- 
Va express or concrete. Good eats. Perfectly ventilated 
rooms, 36 conn. baths. Good boats with cabins, toilets, 
awnings, chairs. Fishing tackle, all kinds, sale or hire. 
Rain suits complete. Booklets 
A. H Mears (Ownership Ma’g’t) 


Small Mouth Bass 


Season Opens June 16th 
Finest Fishing & Hotel Accommodations 
First Class Guides Available 


Hotel Carleton, Cape Vincent, N. Y. 
Write for Booklet. 


CHANNEL 
BASS 














THE ADIRONDACKS 
for FISHING or VACATION 


German-American kitchen. 200 miles from N. Y. 


Paved roads to place. Garage. Moderate rates. Write 























Dear Mr. Holland: 


In the fourth paragraph of your letter of 


February 10 you ask me a number of 


| questions which I will undertake to an- 


swer in order to the best of my ability. 
Your information that the elk in the 
Jackson’s Hole country would not come 
down to the lower ranch lands if their 
natural range on the public domain was 
not grazed every year by domestic sheep is 
in error. They come down in the winter 
time for the reason that deep snows cover 
the feed they would ordinarily graze upon 
—otherwise they would starve. There is 
summer range for perhaps 200,000 elk, but 
they have no adequate winter range. These 
prairie lands, howeve¥, are now used by 


| the cattle and the sheep with which the 


ranchmen stocked the state. Ranchers also 


| took up the valley lands in the Jackson's 





Hole country and, as you know, on these | 


lands they raise the hay with which they 
winter their livestock. 
The public domain in that part of the 


and only a certain number of permits are 





ay Set aside your 
ass or flyrod for a few 
days and come to. . 


WHERE BIG GAME FISH SUMMER! 


You don't need a dime’s worth of 
tackle—the ski we will supply 
everything. He'll oy you—and 
your pals—out to the finest fishing 
grounds on the Atlantic Ocean—a 
regular ‘‘aquarium’’—off Montauk 
Point. And before you know it... 
blooie! You're hook deep in forked 
lightning . . .a mammoth broadbill 
swordfish, marlin or giant tuna. 


Sanitary city improvements. Golf, tennis, saddle- » » te 7 | 
% horses. Excellent trout, bass, pickerel and northern- state. 58 not overgrazed by sheep as the } And when ou "ve landed that— 
pike fishing on premises. Sand beach, free heats. grazing 1s regulated by the Forest officials | y 


well, all previous fishing experiences 











veland for booklet. iis ds ees granted each year. In the fall of 1933 I | seem like kindergarten fun. 
xin to ; RIVERSIDE VILLA SON JADLEY, N. Y. ore Aaya ws og — fo | FREE 
going ‘ or 6 s - 0 0 
10 dis- IDEAL CLUB PROPERTY fectly plain to me that there was a great GET THIS BOOKLET 
amount of grazing going to waste simply 
1000 acres in Catskill Mountains g vette on Tells you all 
‘ty is cunter of Shing Seakea. because there was a much larger summer about Montauk 
—_ Trout St iH Club H grazing area than could be matched by the fishing. How 
ngs of i ream, g0o unting. u ouse limited tof a witch f i ott d little it costs — 
he = other buildings. Three hours from New imited amount of area upon which animals when to come, 
er 2 ork City by automobile. Price reasonable || could be wintered. In other words, the MONTAUK and how. Mail 
ings to and terms can be arranged. Jackson’s Hole area cannot produce any- coupon today! 
north; _ - BOX J, FIELD & STREAM thing like the amount of hay which would 
: _ a 8 Madison Ave. New York || be required to support in the winter the Set tees aa anon U 
Sy ve FOR YOUR HUNTING & FISHING TRIP| great number of animals that could be Seanssieania tinge - , 
and a come to the New Inlet House, in the heart of the Adiron- | pastured through the summer season. Pl pe ‘bookl a 
dbundann™n as the Sternberg’s Camp. Famous for] T+ is a fact that numbers of domestic ue cl ne te ws 4 ne 
bundance of speckled trout, weighing up to five and Montauk. 
a ignated for its “excellent fly ishing. Good sheep are brought in to Teton County from 
deer, bear, partridges. rabbits. Fine spring water through: | Idaho, but these sheep do pay taxes in Name.....-----cccccccccceneennnnnnensnnnnarernes 
ut pouse, with —_ Buy your cietist, for peesen Sante, W yoming. By agreement between the da 
: alstance Of 3 aes Sa ed cee itt neet Zou there. ¢ | county assessors of the counties involved, | | A@4**s----------------------------ee22eeee7272"° 
: tacit tania Bian the sheep are valued at so much per head] | ip eee eile es 
; Mr. & Mrs. L. F, MOORE, Benson Mines, N. Y. and are assessed for tax purposes upon a 





for two. 





















CANADIAN 
MUSKIES 


WILL ACCEPT YOUR 
CHALLENGE 


These tigers of the North are a 
wicked breed — and, in Canada, 
they have the weight to lend 
punch to their viciousness. 


Come to Ontario and Quebec for trophies worthy of your pride, 
fighting muskies, small mouth bass, salmon trout, Great Northern 


= and pickerel (walleyes). 


In British Columbia tidewaters, 


yee salmon may be caught practically all year ’round. 


Plan now the finest fishing trip you ever had. Your nearest Canadian 


National Office will help you with the details. 


fitters, experienced guides. 









BOSTON 


Competent out- 


For complete information, write C. K. Howard, Manager, Tourist 
Bureau, Canadian National Railways, Montreal, Canada, or 
your nearest Agent listed below. 


BUFFALO DETROIT 
186 Tremont St. 420 Main St. 1523 Washington Blvd. 


NEW YORK PITTSBURGH 
673 Fifth Ave, 355 Fifth Ave. 206 Dixie Terminal Bldg. 648 Market St. 


CHICAGO 
48S. Michigan Blvd. 


CINCINNATI SAN FRANCISCO 








ALBANY RIVER 


Northwestern Ontario 
SPECKLED TROUT 


of an average weight of 2% pounds per 
fish is the record of our parties during 
‘the past 4 years. 

In conjunction with Starratt Airways, we 
now offer a plane service to our new base at 
Fort Hope—saving 130 miles of canoeing, 
equal to 4 days’ travel. 

The Fort Hope plane service augments our 
regular canoe service from rail points. 


Address all enquiries to: 
CANADA GUIDES LIMITED 
606 Shaughnessy Bldg. Montreal, Canada 











Bass, Muskies, Wall-Eye, Northern Pike 


SAMOSET LODGE "siixcc 


ONTARIO 
On the west arm of Lake Nippissing 


A camp secluded and quiet yet of easy access. Only 
one night on sleeper from Toronto put: you right in 
the heart of Ontario's best fishing and hunting district. 
Or you can drive over good auto roads to within one 
mile of camp. First class accommodations at Lodge. 
Separate sleeping cottages. Immaculately clean quarters, 
comfortable beds; excellent table—fresh fruits, meats 
and vegetables from our own garden. Rates $8.50 per 
lay per guest, single; $6.50 double. This includes 
experienced guides, boat mg motor service. For fur- 
ther information write L. ameron, winter address, 
Box 52, Sta. B, Toledo, Ohis, After June Ist, L. L 
Cameron, Samoset Lodge, Monetville, Ontario. 










CANADA'S WILDS—NORTHERN ONTARIO 


Wabi - Kon Camp 
LAKE TIMAGAMI 
Ontario, Canada 


A real North Woods Bungalow Camp, Timagami Forest 
Reserve. Wonderful Fishing. Trout, Bass, Pickerel, 
Northern Pike, Speckled-Trout Streams. Best of Guides 
and equipment. Excellent Table and Service. Write 


M. Wilson, Wabi-Kon Camp, Timagami, Ontario, Canada. 














ELMGREN’S CAMPS 
On Lake of the Woods, Ontario 


House-boat cruises, canoe trips and camp ac- 
commodations. 
The place to go for your fishing and hunting 
Muskies, G. N. Pike, Bass, Walleyes, and 
Lake Trout.—Moose, deer and ducks. Write for 
circular. 


A. Elmgren Rainy River, Ontario, Canada 








FISH MUSKIES 
at Grassy Narrows Camp 


on Sabeskong Bay, Lake of the Woods 
Also Northern and Wall-eye Pike, Bass and 
Trout. Hunt Moose, Bear, Deer and Ducks in 
season. Reasonable rates, clean cabins, good 
food. For further particulars write 


Nick Brusven Morson, Ont. 

















may be had. Rustie camp—hest of accommodations, 


GEO. H. GREEN 





GREEN’S WILDERNESS CAMPS 


LAKE OF THE WOODS — KAKTIMIOGAMAK — HEIGHT OF LAND 
The entrance to the wilderness where the best muskie, bass, lake trout, wall-eye, and great northern pike 
guides, and equipment. Lake trout fishing begins ay 
lst. Hunting Cruises and Canoe trips arranged. Folder upon request. For further information write or wire 
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basis of the number of months these sheep 
are in Wyoming, the balance of the time 
being credited to Idaho. 

It is true that the butchering operations 
conducted by the State Game and Fish 
Commission included the killing of both 
sexes, but with regard to that part of 
your question as to whether cows heavy 
with calves were killed, will say it is my 
understanding that the rutting season for 
elk is in the latter part of September and 
the early part of October and it is not pos- 
sible to know from outward examination 
in December and January whether a cow 
is carrying a calf. The people doing the 
killing were instructed to confine their 
operations as largely as possible to the 
older elk, that is, the type which seemed 
to be inured to winter care. It is also true, 
however, that by reason of the season 
which ensued the elk did not come down 
in such numbers as had been anticipated 
and for that reason the killing was done 
largely as the elk came without regard to 
their age or condition. 





T may interest you to know that with 
the approval of the Biological Survey 
| the program was to kill anywhere from 
1,000 to 2,000 head, but, as a matter of fact, 
only between 500 and 600 were finally 
killed and the Game and Fish Commission 
has arranged for the abrogation of the 
contract. The carcasses netted the State 
between $9.00 and $10.00 per head. 

The non-resident game hunting license 
in Wyoming gives the buyer thereof the 
privilege of killing one elk, one deer, one 
bear, and to fish and hunt game birds; 
therefore, it is not fair to say that the 
license is for the killing of elk alone. 

I am unable to give you any authoritative 
figures as to what the tourist is worth to 
Wyoming, but I do know he is worth a 
very great deal indeed. I am quite sure you 
are right in your surmise that the tourist 
trade is worth more to the northwestern 
part of the State (in fact, I think it would 
be a very considerable figure) than the 
taxes paid by the sheep which graze the 
area in question. 

The relative value of the tourist trade 
| and livestock industry is involved, how- 
| ever, in a consideration of the fact that in 
| its early inception Wyoming was settled 
as a cattle and sheep raising country. The 
cattle and the sheep, which were brought 
in, crowded out, or rather crowded back to 
the inaccessible public domain, a large part 
of the wild life of the State. For many 
years the livestock growers, as was natural 
in the circumstances, dominated public 
affairs in Wyoming and controlled the 
making of the laws. Naturally, then, those 
laws were made for the benefit of the live- 
stock industry and not much sympathy was 
given to the fate of wild life. 

In the district we have been discussing 
the cattle men took up the valley lands and 
established their ranches. They made their 
living from the selling of livestock and, as 
was the practice, they did all of the graz- 
ing of their stock on the public domain 
because grazing there was free. The cattle 
men elected then and elect now the people 
who represent Teton County in the legis- 
lature, and these men in turn have the 
sympathy of the members of the legisla- 
ture from other counties because Wyoming 
is still in a considerable degree primarily 
a livestock-growing state. 


| 
| 
| 
| 





sciousness of the value to the State of its 
wild life, and I think this is attested by 
the fact that our big game has increased 
in numbers very measurably in the last 
twenty-five years. It has been only a com- 
paratively short time since the antelope 
in Wyoming were practically extinct—we 
now have probably 20,000 head. The deer 








EMO, ONT., Canada 





have increased in the same proportion. 
(Continued on page 11) 


Nevertheless, there is a growing con- 
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number of choice locations, 


some offering exclusive fish- 
WILDERNESS it: 





HUNT 


BASS 
LODGES MUSKIES P 
Lake of the Woods LAKE TROUT 
e R t ~ 
Crow Lake WALL-EYED PIKE 
Brooks Lake NORTHERN PIKE 


GAME 


* 


wane 
Western 


FINE DUCK AND BIG GAME HUNTING IN 
SEASON 


Best of accommodations, food, and equipment make 
this the real sportsmen’s utopia. Canoe trips outfitted. 


Get illustrated folder from 


. KEND ALL HANSO RAINY RIVER 
































ONTARIO oe % 
WRITE WIRE PHONE re %. hi 
° - Ss ees 
; CANADA 
zz FIGHTIN’ FISH! | eRe : : 
4 Lake trout, speckled trout, bass and 
: skies. Four fighting fish to delight 2 . 
, the angler. The lakes and sreamsof (| NO Finer Trophy than a Full-grown Grizzly! 
) a Algonquin Park offer diversified fishing through- ; ‘ 
, oe cry amate be oon aneee r | HE vast sweep of wild mountainous territory in Alberta, British Columbia 
4 Lake Traverse, Ont. Via Box 18, Pembroke and the Yukon is gn gemini continent’s best bet for the big game 
EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EER EREEEES epee. Grizzlies, brown and black bear, several varieties of mountain 
4 sheep, mountain goat, moose, elk, caribou and deer—these are your trophy 
; SIOUX NARROWS CAMP opportunities. Many trips where you'll never meet another hunting part 
Located on White Fish Bay. Lake of the Woods—Near or even hear a shot. Keen, bracing air—Ever Ramen oneness 
. Fishing—Salmon Trout, Muskies, Bass, Walleyes, and mountain ranges and flower-carpeted valleys of rare beauty and grandeur. 
Northern Pike. Virgin Waters easily accessible. Hunt- - i ws 3 
e ( ing—Moose, Deer, Bear and Ducks. New cabins, new Make your arrangements without delay. We will gladly give you full infor- 
equipment. Experienced Guides. Write for booklet. mation about the best districts and put you in touch with thoroughl 
e RICHARD BOUSKA, Kenora, Ontarie, Canada experienced and competent outfitters and guides. Let us help you i 
- “Off the Beaten Trail” your plans. Write or wire A. O. Seymour, General Tourist Agent, 


* Canadian Pacific Railway, 9507 Windsor Station, Montreal, Quebec. 
; Six Point Lopce 


Only camp on beautiful Silent Lake, in the pines. Separate 
log sleeping cabins, clean, screened, heated. Maid service. 
re BLACK BASS and TROUT abound in closeby wild lakes. 
We promise some real fishing. Delicious home-cooked food— 





































































































































tO Fresh vegetables, rich milk and cream. Hudson's Bay V | S | T . A N A D A a . oO Uu R F R | E N D L y N E | G H B oO R 
a blankets, white sheets. Elevation 1400 feet. Motor to door. 
BOOKLET! Mrs. A. D. Greene. N. Y. address: R. 1205, — 
vu 220 E. 42nd St. = 
st Paudash, Ont., Can. | BASS PIKE | 
id Opening eFRENCH RIVER. Unique THE RANGER’S LODGE, Lake Baptiste, Ont. 
* Year a Combine visiting base and pike. Rest we peoeettien, Canoe 
e “ ” trips. Primitive country. Main log lodge, cabins and | 
he Vacation as you wish with us tents. Excellent table. Good roads. Overnight a rail 
1e 4 from east or west. The vacation spot you will always 
RED JACKET LODGE remember. Reasonable rates. For folder write More prize Muskies ang/Salmon Trout 
de Has that extra something that others haven't got... ‘ns THE RANGER’S LODGE es at Calvert's‘Camps than any 
y ‘© June 20 After J 20 . ; “Bi 
w- RED JACKET CANOE CLUB 7108 N. Broad St., Phila., Pa. Lake Baptiste, Ont. | | © gs Oe ty ae “Tete 
in To Nipissing or Georgian Bay; Boys, Girls or You... | 4 of 23 a ware Reneed 
1 PINE COVE CABIN COLONY NORTHERN TAR Musky was caught in t waters. 
ec ON 10 | Marvelous Bass, Trout ‘and Pi 
he 25 Housekeeping natural Log Cabins—2 to 8 rooms. CANADA. | ing. Excellent Moose, Dect a 
ht PINE COVE BEACH CHALET Fameos Lake Timagamt, "GR and 
Edgewater Recreation Center: fish, hunt. bathe. ewim, . unequalled § for ac 
to bet 6 a > loaf. Has Bass, Trout, Wall-eyes 
own quota Guest Lodges. ; and Great Northern Pike. 
art QUTET Recaltty sabeded trons Welesien rood trate Competent guides, best 
ny cad the HEARETT EESORTS t ES cR'S of equipment. Excellent 
ral teed 1 phn me full information. Write * accommodation for the | 
ij The Director * ; whole teenie. Write for | 
lite r booklet. Timagami | " 
he FRENCH RIVER VACATION GUILD Lodge, Timagami, On | Pa 070 ee OP wae yO me 4 O78 bo} 
he Pine Cove via Noelville, Ontario tarfe, Canede. 
se } 
a | 
ve- . . 
vas Lake Nipigon & North “atom ALGONQUIN PARK 
\“ ~ s a > ; N 7 N 
Virgin Speckled Trout fishing in the Albany & ~~ J ag tong se ea CANOE 
, 2 M Ly oe Lake is the headquarters 
ing ‘ Ogoki Rivers. Cruise Lake Nipigon, the sports- —SS—CAMP CHAMPLAIN || and starting point for canoe 
ind man’s fishing Paradise. Speckled trout, bass. $ | trips through the park TRIPS 
ir great northern pike, pickerel, lake trout. Canoe Cc it eh I 
e trips of all durations, numerous routes to pick ‘ , ve | canoe livery and complete outfit- 
Ss f ’ : Central dining room, best of food. Excellent beach, trails, | ting store. Write for information. 
as rom. Bill Bruce’s Hunting & Fishing Camp. cihieie ; ides - : : :'G ; 
canoe trips, boats, guides, batch-it cabins. BIG GAME | E. COLS NOE LAK ONT 
az- Willet P. 0., Ontario HUNTING’ and excellent duck and partridge shooting in|} J- E. ON CANOE E, . 
ain § concen, Sane oe See. Write or wire E. L. Hughes, Mgr., | 
rou’ is, Ontario. | 
ttle LOG CABIN CAMPS End 
= ——- pw ptm, coast by themselves on the ~ AT L 4 lo LZ d | Camp We-Na-Nak - + + at Trails 
ris- veaceful Northland lakes. No crowds; secluded, quiet. Do } agne i istrict, North Ontario 
he your own housekeeping if preferred. Moose, deer, ear tiger ng 0 ge | uM age River Dis N ap _ 
the and beaver commonly seen right from cabin doors. Virgin Reached by auto. Wonderful fishing in 16 lakes. De- 
sla- fishing, bathing, boating, canoeing. ete. Low summer we have good fishing and accommodations at ||] lightful furnished log bungalows, excellent meals 
al y rates. Only one night on C.P.R. sleeper from Toronto. fourteen to eighteen dollars a week. At Island Freedom of camp life. Special rates to families or 
ing iustrated folder. References. General reference, (an. Lodge we have the best Bass in Ontario and group of friends. Hiking, bathing, tennis. Shore din 
ily E ac. Ry. Co., Montreal ane 4 7 ners. Hlustrated Booklet. 
rily guarantee them to those employing a guide. 
& BATES’ CAMPS Rate three fifty day or twenty-one dollars week. FRED J. SCHMELER & SONS 
on, Box 1, Metagama (via C.P.R.), N. Ont S 5 ee ARDBEG, ONT. ||| Box 51 ee 
its 2 a nn te Eh 3 ——_ 
a oa i CAMP EUCAROMA 
oa us § @ §&|| FISHING TACKLE FREE ||\CA vi / 
, : Where the Family Spirit Prevails 
last AT YOUNG'S CAMPS LAKE OF THE WooDS are | | YOU. can get any rod, reel or other article BEAUTIFUL LAKE TIMAGAMI, ONTARIO 
Da pike ‘ein oo Soimen trout, bass, walleye, northern || of fishing tackle or equipment you want Make this year’s a vacation never to 
. ar Hy * , st <3 , , : . aul Ma 8 8 4 atic re’ 
jope Log cabins ideally eacloned.” a... —" at dy. W ithout any Cost simply by getting subscrip- be forgotten. Bring the family to the 
al ~ tions for Fietp & Stream. It’s easy. Write north woods. Every home comfort 
we M BIG GAME AND DUCKS . : 8 fi iki " ing 
leer ry OOSE, deer, bear, mallards, teal, canvas back, pin- today for complete information. Splendid fishing, hiking, canoeing. 
ee 55 tails, blue bill; blinds In riee beds: live dee ° bathing. Good beds, wonderful home 
YOUNG'S wii . FIELD & STREAM cooking. Reached by rail or aute. Send 
a ILDERNESS CAMPS, EMO, ONTARIO 578 Madi A N York, N. Y for illustrated booklet and testimonials 
4 acon Ave. ew wet R. D. Morgan, 73! Guardian Bidg., Main 9485, Cleveland, 0. 
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Last year the Newfoundland Railway hit 
upon this brilliant idea—a portable camp 
that travels leisurely through Newfound- 
land’s wild countryside from one thrilling, 
well-stocked stream to another—and it 
was an immediate success! Again, this 
year, fishing parties of 4 to 8 people may 
enjoy a wide variety of fishing while living 
aboard a comfortable private railroad car 
...a unique outdoor vacation at amazingly 
low expense. 











Write for full information on these fish- 
ing parties—also for free booklet “COME 
TO NEWFOUNDLAND.” Address the 
Newfoundland Information Bureau, Dept. 
A, 620 Fifth Ave, New York, N. Y.; 
the Newfoundland Railway, St. Johns, 
Newfoundland, or any travel agency. 

















 ANTICOSTI CRUISES 
9 days—1!000 Mile Sea Cruise $70 


July 28, Aug. 7, 17, 29 
SALMON and TROUT 
FISHING 


All expenses included—Tackle available 
days—!000 Mile Sea Cruise 
June 18, 25, July 2, 9, 16, 23 $40 
ENTERTAINING — INVIGORATING — EXCLUSIVE 
“Naiure and Wild Life at their Best” 
Ask your Agent for literature or write 


ANTICOST! SHIPPING COMPANY 
Box 2790, ‘‘Cruises’’ Montreal 








LAC LEGARE 


The Finest Lake in the Notre-Dame Mts. 
10 Lbs. of Trout Per Day Guaranteed 
Good Camps and Bedding 
Write for further information 
MRS. PETER T. LEGARE, Manager 
Ste. Rose Du Degele, Temiscouata Co. 
Province of Quebec 








Northern Quebec @ Lake St. John District 


Speckled Trout—Ouananiche 
Moose—Partridge—Bear 


Club Panache—200 square miles leased territory offers 

best hunting and fishing in Quebec. On famous Croche 

River. Comfortable cabins. Competent guides, Ouana- 

niche fly fishing trips to country north of Lake St. John 

—gamest fresh water fish! References on request. 
Descriptive booklet. Write—Wire 

J. LEONCE HAMEL, ROBERVAL, QUE., CANADA 








GUARANTEED TROUT FISHING 


Fighting Squaretails. Cold, spring-fed lake—one of 
most beautiful in all New Brunswick. Our first 1936 
American “‘sport’’ took a 4%4-lb, Brook Trout. 

We are easy to get to—your only effort is to walk a 
i-mile trail through interesting game country—your 
luggage carried 

Fine camp—fine food—low rates—experienced, cour- 
teous guiding. We guide many ladies and mixed parties 
Good fishing all summer. For a real vacation 


Write McAleer Bros., Wirral, New Brunswick 





INDIAN FISH GAME TERRITORY 


Come fish in clear waters, Perkibonka River 95 miles 
without portages. Mistasini, Oshamagoi Rivers, up to 
James Bay. Follow Indian tracks in virgin forest with 
bark canoe, sportsmen always get their money’s worth. 
Fly fishing, ouananiche (landlocked salmon), speckled 
brook trout and troll for lake trout, pike, pickerel; hunt 
moose, bear, deer, partridges, ducks, etc. Cabins along 
St. John Lake shore. Experienced guides speaking 
English. Guaranteed results. Ask for booklets and 1935 
results. 
ROBERTSON & SON, INDIAN RESERVE 

Pointe Bleue Lake St. John, P.Q., Cancda 








Fish and Camp right where 
the largest TUNA live 


Swordfishing. See ’em from your own front 
door. Also fine salmon fishing and moose and 
deer hunting. Canoe trips. 

OWL'S HEAD TUNA CAMP, East Chester, N. S. 
Phil H. Moore, Manager 
Our guides know and practice the ethics of big game fishing 


FOR SALE 


SALMON RIVER with beautifully situated 
club house, fully equipped, half mile from 
auto highway. Also accessible by yacht via 
Saguenay River. Price very low or would 
lease for season or by week. Apply M. R. 
Kane, Secretary, Dumas Fishing Club, Chi- 
coutimi, P. Q., Canada. 








FOR SALE 


One of the finest places in Nova Scotia 


One Thousand Acres land near Middleton in the centre 
of The Annapolis Valley. One mile Salmon Fishing on 
property; splendid Woodcock shooting on property and 
nearby. Fine modern buildings. Well-kept Orchards 
and Hay Lands. Will be sold as a going concern with 
Houses and farm completely equipped and furnished. 
Price low. Terms if required. Write to 


P. O. Box 28, Kingston, Nova Scotia 














FREE VACATION! 


You can have one, two or three weeks free 
at any fishing camp you want this summer 
by getting enough Field & Stream sub- 
scriptions this spring. It isn’t hard. Write 
for complete information. 


FIELD & STREAM 
578 Madison Ave. New York, N. Y. 














Field & Stream—July, 1936 











Club 
Officers 


yyy 


Read what these three clubs 
have told us—and send the 
coupon now! 


“The most ‘realistic action of any pictures 
made. Showing of these films always in- 
sures 4 greater audience at our meetings. 
Approximately 400 men have seen these 
pictures in this town.” 


“No Fish & Game Club or group should 
miss a chance to show Field & Stream’s 
movies at their gatherings. Ithaca’s Fish & 
Game Club always turns out about 200 
strong to see them.”—Ithaca Gun Company 


“‘As soon as it was told around that we were 
to have Field & Stream pictures a greater 
interest was shown in the meeting and we 
had fifty more members attending than we 
usually have. Enclosed is an order for our 
next meeting.” 


These are just three of the letters we have 
received showing the greater attendance at 
club meetings produced by showing the 


Field & Stream 
Library of Motion 
Pictures of Hunting 
and Fishing 


The finest pictures of their kind in exis- 
tence. Thirty-eight reels to choose from. 16 
and 35 mm. Cost to club almost nothing. 
Here are just four of them—every one a 
knockout, the finest entertainment you can 
provide. 


Hunting Pheasants and Ducks 
with a Chetah 


Woodcock in Nova Scotia 


Meet Col. Bob White, of Prospect 
Hill Plantation, South Carolina 


Tarpon Acrobatics 


These films are being booked fast for Fall 
club meetings. To get what you want when 
you want it, act soon. Mail this coupon now 
—and if you are a member of a club please 
give us its name and address. 


FIELD & STREAM, 
578 Madison Ave., New York. 
Send me your new booklet describing 


the FIELD & STREAM Library of Mo- 
tion Pictures of Hunting and Fishing. 


Club 
F.&S. 7-36 
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(Continued from page 8) 

The elk herd, according to those who 
should be in a position to know, is larger 
now than for some years past. A few years 

ago there were scarcely any moose at all 
in Wyoming and now I am given to under- 
stand there are probably 1400 or 1500 in 
Teton County. There are also more moun- 
tain sheep than a while ago. 

In the matter of the Jackson’s Hole area, 
so long as the cattle men and sheep men 
continue to graze their herds and flocks 
in relatively the same areas as are used by 
the elk for summer range, we will continue 
to have a certain amount of conflict be- 
tween their interests and the interests of 
the wild life of the region. The livestock 
interests feel that the winter grazing and 
feeding areas are so limited they should 
be allowed, inasmuch as they make their 
respective livings from the liv estock and 
not from the game, to have a major voice 
in the control of these matters. However, 
I think we are all arriving at a clearer 
understanding of the fundamental princi- 
ples involved and the stockmen themselves 
are coming to more of an understanding as 
to the value of our wild life resources. If 
I get down to New York one of these 
days in the near future, I will make it a 
point to get in touch with you and go into 
these matters further in person. 

Finally, Mr. Holland, it has been my 
observation that there are more different 
opinions about what to do with regard to 
fish and game matters than on any other 
subject of which I am aware. That makes 
it dificult for public officials and particu- 
larly for legislators. What I should like 
to impress upon you is that, as Governor 
of the State of Wyoming, I have a very 
keen desire to see the wild life of this 
region built up in a consistent manner as 
I believe our game and our recreational 
facilities are perhaps our greatest assets. 

Sincerely, 
(Signed) Leslie A. Miller, Governor 


March 5, 1936 
Dear Governor Miller 
Just getting around ‘to answering your 


GET ‘EM In abAere 


FALL SEASON: August 20 to November 1 


ODIAK BEAR, largest carnivorous ani- 
mal—Grizzly Bear—Caribou—Mountain 


‘Sheep and Goat —Kenai Moose. 


Finest big-game hunting in all North America, 
without exception. Alaska hunts cost more but 
you get much’ more. You hunt where game is 
abundant and you hunt for world-record trophies. 





letter of February 18th. I am going to start | 


with your last paragraph. It is splendid. 
I agree with you that often the maze of 
individual opinion as to what should be 
done for our fish and game makes progress 
slow. The statement of your desire to build 
up the wild life in Wyoming and your 
recognition that it constitutes one of the 
state’s greatest assets is most encouraging. 

I am very much inclined to believe that 
the value of the elk to Wyoming as a 


whole far exceeds the revenue derived | 


from the grazing on the limited areas so 
necessary to the future of the elk herd. I 
am afraid we could find a lot of people 
who would give you an argument on your 
statement that the public domain in the 
Tetons has not been overgrazed. The fact 
that the grazing has been regulated by 
the forestry officials would not mean a 
great deal to me as I have seen regulated 
territory which had been completely ruined 
by the stock of the permittees. 

I am not sure your argument is sound 
concerning the many privileges given the 
non-resident game hunter when he takes 
out a $50 license. Everything you say is 


true as to the privilege this license gives | 


them, but when John Citizen of New York 
State goes to W yoming to kill an elk he 
is looking for elk and it is elk that takes 
him there. Never by the w idest stretch of 
imagination would he have journeyed to 
Wyoming to catch your fish, shoot your 
birds or even kill your deer. 
oping that when you get down to 
New York I will have the opportunity of 
meeting you and discussing game problems 
with you. 
Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Ray P. Holland, Editor 





This Fall, hunt in a region we will 
open for the first time in five years. 
Individually planned parties, de luxe 
or as rough as you wish— 3-, 4-, or 5- 
week hunts. No hunting in “mobs.” 

Kenai Peninsula Fall Hunts for Bear, 


Moose and Sheep 


or airplanes for 


using horses, boats 
$750 per person. Ex- 


pert guides and pilots assure success. 


Wire or write for details. We will 
provide exactly the type hunt you wish. 


leventh yeor of successful operation. 





CABLE ADDRESS AGTA 


BOX F 


pi: tre, TP, “spt ig 








% 
ALASKA 
BIG GAME HUNTING 
Now booking very limited number of parties 
for fall hunts. Moose, Bear, Caribou and Sheep. 
Can guarantee shots at Bear and Moose with 
60 inch spread or better. Guiding independently. 
For rates write 
M. “Slim” CROCKER 


Kasilof Alaska 








BIG GAME HUNTING 


SHEEP, BEAR, CARIBOU, DEER, MOOSE, GOATS 


NORTHERN B. C. AND ALBERTA 


JACK HARGREAVES, Outfitter 
JASPER, ALBERTA, CAN. 








Northwood Resort 


Plenty of Thrills and Action for Fishermen. 
Bass, Pike, etc. Guides. Log Cabins; Din- 
ing Lodge; Electric Lights — Modern 
Plumbing. Rates :—$25 to $35 each per week 
for cabin, meals & boats. 

Write for folder and references. 


F. A. BAKER, Prop. Marcell, Minn. 











Fishermen and Nature Lovers 
Plan your vacation with us on Basswood waters 
in the great out-of-doors of the Arrowhead 
playground, close to Canada, a wilderness filled 
with thrilling beauty and full of peace. 

Canoeist’s paradise and for fishing ‘‘it can’t be beat’’. 
20 housekeeping log cabins, also dining room service 
Canoe trips outfitted. Reasonable rates. 


Send for our folder. 
PIPEstous FALLS LODGE oe Minn. 
ut. 


Winter address—Highland Park 








| 











British Columbia’s 
Game Trails Are 
Calling You! 


Deep Forests, High Plateaus, 
Bare Screes, Lofty Ridges . ss 
a 


Haunts of oose, 
Caribou . . . Giant Grizzlies 
. Bighorn Sheep and Goat. 


SPLENDID SPORT 
MAGNIFICENT TROPHIES 


For Information and Literature 
write to 


BUREAU OF PROVINCIAL 


INFORMATION 
Victoria, B.C. 








— 











CARIBOU—MOOSE 
HUNTING LODGE 

Summer or year-round home, secluded but not isolated; 
50 miles to R.R.; we road ; % mile frontage, Fran- 
cois Lake, N.W., Lakes District; 60 miles to 
coast; unexcelled *abhing: wild fowl; big game; com- 
plete set spruce log LL 160 acres; timber and 
open; artistic 5-room house; scenic location; $7200. 
May be had completely furnished. 

Mrs. J. E. Newton, Colleymount, B. C. 











CRUISE FXPLORE 


SUPERIOR~QUETICO 
COUNTRY 


COMPLETE a QUTEITTING. SERVICE 
CANOE TRI 
For Mops BB» write Sig ox Moaneger 


BORDER LAKES OUTFITTING CO. WINTON.MINN. 





















Photo by Warren Boyer 


‘“‘Don’t hold him too tight, Son’’ 
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— The Art of Pop-Hishing 


A plug caster who knows how can usually catch bass 


By ROBERT PAGE LINCOLN 


ASTING a surface lure and, by a series of jerks, 
causing it to boil up the water and make a popping 
sound is variously known as pop-fishing, plunking 
and blind-fishing. Whatever name this method of 
fishing may go by, there is no mistaking the manner in which 
the lure is operated, and there surely is no doubt as to its 
effectiveness in taking both small- and large-mouth bass. 

Pop-fishing is said to have had its inception some fifteen 
years ago at Lake Apopka in Florida, 
and has been a popular method of fishing 
in that state ever since. Indeed, so firm The pooet _— 
a hold has this method on Florida bass none = 
fishermen that surface baits are about 
the only ones used. Deep-roving plugs, 
save in a few notable exceptions, do not 
seem to have a ghost of a chance in this 
famous peninsula state—but surface 
lures that make a commotion on the 
surface when you jerk them, are another 
proposition. 

Not only has pop-fishing won to its 
side most of the fishermen, great and 
small, rich and poor alike, in the state 
of Florida, but this method of fishing 
has invaded and captured the whole 
of the South as well. A glance at the 
lures displayed in the sporting-goods 
stores from Florida to Fexas shows the 
surface lures, especially those that may 
be popped on the surface, exceeding all 
others. 

It is an interesting fact that this same 
method of popping lures on the surface 
of the water has been introduced into 
salt-water fishing. Indeed, it is now con- 
sidered the foremost method of fishing 
with a bait-casting rod all the way from 
the Keys of Florida around the Gulf to 
Brownsville, Texas, and from the Bay of 
Biscayne on the Atlantic coast of Florida 
northward to South Carolina. Again it is 
true that the pop-fishing method, as used 
in salt-water fishing, had its start in 
Florida, where it was found that such 
fish as the sea trout, Spanish mackerel. 
kingfish, jack crevallé, snook and a num- 
ber of other salt-water battlers smashed 
the popped surface lure with an avidity 
that was startling. 

As a result of this effective manner 
of fishing, the typical bait-casting rod 
and bass lures have been introduced 
into the salt-water field everywhere in 
the South. Talk about muskalonge rip- 








ping things up, making wild runs and spectacular leaps, and 
towering over the water. To see some of the salt-water fish in 
action is something that will live in memory for many a day. 

In the light of the effectiveness of the surface lure when 
plunked or popped on the surface, one naturally asks why 
this should be so. What innate secret in fish nature has been 
stumbled upon, and what weakness has been laid bare, that a 
lure should thus be attacked and seized? The reason is not 
difficult to ascertain. 

When a bass, or any of the salt-water 
fish, for that matter, are surface-feeding, 
everything that takes place along the 
top of the water is an open book to them. 
It is likewise a basic fact that any crea- 
ture that happens to be struggling in the 
water is, as the saying goes, “out of 
luck.” The fish lays hold of the helpless 
one and consumes it, not just to put it 
out of its suffering, but because it is easy 
to get without undue exertion. 

I would say that of the two principal 
ideas incorporated in lures—that of imi- 
tating a crippled creature on the water, 
and that of imitating the flashing side 
of a shining fish—the most effective are: 
the floating plug that is popped on the 
surface and the spoon-hook lure in any 
one of its innumerable forms. 


NY lure that operates on the surface 
of the water and can be jerked to 
give it a popping or boiling action is valu- 
able in this mode of fishing. In this re- 
spect it may be said that any of the 
wabbling type of lures, which float on the 
surface when not reeled, can be brought 
into action by this unique method. 

Of course, the lures that have been 
most successful are the ones especially 
meant for such work. Some of these 
make possible a boiling disturbance in 
the water by reason of a notched head, 
others by means of a metal collar, and 
some by propeller spinners fore and 
aft. Several, too, have a revolving head 
that churns up the water when reel- 
ed. Then there are also the so-called 
“broken” minnow plugs, which come in 
two sections, being hinged in the center. 

They may either be reeled in the ordi- 

nary manner or popped on the sur- 

face. Thus a two-purpose lure is had. 

The same is true of many other lures, 

principally the wabbler type which may 
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be popped on the surface or reeled under the sur- FY 
face in the manner for which it is especially fitted. 

In the aforementioned class of floating lures 
that have popping abilities should be mentioned 
the wounded, injured or crippled minnow—plug 
lures that are shaped like some kind of minnow. 
These have the spinners at the head and tail end. 
Instead of operating in a back-up position in the 
water, they lie on their sides in the position of a 
crippled minnow. 

Maimed minnows are always “meat” in the 
eyes of the preying fish. All grab them eagerly. 
They are completely hoodwinked by this imita- 
tion. The minnow is jerked on the surface, pro- 
ducing a swashing sound which is caused by the 
revolving spinners. It will attract bass from a 
distance of twenty to fifty feet. 

From an extensive experience I would say that 
this type is among the most effective of the sur- 
face lures that are used in any section of the 
United States and Canada. With it I have taken 
hundreds of bass, and last summer hooked and 
landed in Ontario a 42-pound muskalonge, con- 
clusively proving that large fish are willing to 
sample the food value of this type of attractor. 


NE value of the lure that makes a natural dis- 

turbance on the water is that it attracts fish 
from beyond the immediate area where it lands. 
By the ordinary, every-day manner of casting a 
lure, it is placed in casts five to ten feet apart 
along the edges of the pads or the shore, as the 
case may be. If the lure should by chance fall 
close to a fish, there is a possibility of its being 
taken. This may happen once in a hundred or 
more casts, or at the best, on average waters, one 
time in fifty. Casting in this manner, therefore, 
is entirely a gamble and has little to recommend 
it as being an effective method of fishing. It is, 
in other words, just another chuck-and-chance-it 
performance. 

On the other hand, examine the method of pop- 
fishing a surface lure. It is cast to a likely pocket 
in the pads. After a moment of resting there mo- 
tionless, it is sharply jerked with the rod tip, 
moving it about six inches on the water. This 
makes that boiling or popping sound in the water. 
Again it is permitted to rest silent on the surface 
for a half minute, after which another popping 
movement is given to it, with another interval 
of permitting the lure to rest quietly on the 
water. 

Any bass in the neighborhood will detect this 
popping sound and will at once move over toward 
the scene of the disturbance. In actual observation 
from a tree-top I watched bass in crystal-clear 
water swim twenty-five or more feet to where a lure was 
being popped. It was observed that the bass did not im- 
mediately strike the lure, but lay within a foot of it, 
observing its action. When the lure was given another jerk 
by the fisherman, the bass struck. 

The above and other intimate observations prove beyond 
doubt that the method of pop-fishing is second to none in 
bass fishing. This is slower fishing, true; but it is more pro- 
ductive fishing, and it certainly is more interesting. It is 
less of a gamble than the promiscuous casting which is 
practiced by the rank and file of the fishermen. If there are 
bass around, the sound of something struggling or raising 
a commotion on the water is as welcome to the lateral- 
line “ear” of the bass as the ringing of the dinner bell 
is to us. 

If the fisherman were aware of how much a bass is guided 
in its feeding operations by sounds, he would understand 
why it is that the popping lure is so effective. It definitely 
advertises its presence to the bass and, when casts are placed 
ten feet apart, comes within the hearing and observation of 
most of the fish along the route. Another recommendation 
of this manner of fishing may be mentioned, and it is a very 
important one—so important, in fact, that every bait caster 
will want to make use of it when the occasion permits. 

The bass are often back a way from the open water, deep 
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in the pads and vegetation, with the result that the plug 
lure can hardly be used in the midst of them, owing to the 
bare hooks. The bait caster working the outside of the pads, 
casting up to the edge of them, takes few bass. Save for the 
slight sound of the bait falling on the water, the fish are not 
aware that the lure is being operated at such close range. 


ET us see what happens when the fisherman using a 
surface lure comes along. He will toss the plug to the 
edge of the pads or up in an indentation of the bed, and 
with a stiff jerk boil up the water, allowing the bait to re- 
main motionless. Two or three exhibitions of this sort will 
carry the sound well up into the heart of the pads where 
the bass may be, and the chances are strong that there will 
be a movement out to the edge of the pads to see what it is 
all about. Again the popped lure will fit into the situation 
to perfection. 
On a wager I fished a contest with another fisherman using 
a lure that was placed into the heart of the pads, while I 
popped the edges. I came out with a limit of bass, during 
which time my companion had caught only three. It was 
proof positive that if one works slow and gives the bass 
time to come out of the pads to investigate, the lure in 
question can be made the most effective of the lot. 
In the South, where pop-fishing is looked upon with no less 
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The Art of Pop-Fishing 















than a piscatorial reverence, there are 
two methods of plunking, or pop-fish- 
ing. By the one method the fisherman 
works along slowly, taking plenty of 
time, pops his bait and then lets it lie 
motionless on the water for quite a 
while. The fisherman using the second 
method pops his lure three times, al- 
lowing a fair space of time between 
each for the lure to lie motionless 
on the water. It is then picked up 
and cast elsewhere. 

The most effective of the two me- 
thods, in my estimation, is undeniably 
the first one, because it gives the bass plenty of time to 
come up under the lure and study it at close range before 
striking. I recall an incident which happened some years ago. 
A fisherman of my acquaintance, who was always fighting a 
backlash, would often take a bass while going through the un- 
tangling process. During the performance the wabbler would 
be nodding and moving on the water as the fisherman worked 
on the line. This movement of the lure was sufficient to con- 
vince many a bass that it was food worth sampling. As this 
disciple of Walton humorously stated, “The only time I catch 
bass is when I get a backlash and am trying to unsnarl it!” 


HILE pop-fishing 

is more successful. 
when practiced on lakes 
or ponds, the author re- 
gards it as an effective 
method of taking either 
small-mouth or large- 
mouth bass from run- 
ning water. In fact, he 
considers pop-fishing 
on either lake or stream 
more productive than 
any other method of 
handling an artificial 

minnow, or plug 


W hen large-mouth bass 
alone are considered, 
pop-fishing is second to 
none as a means of 
bringing in the big fel- 
lows that are worth 
bragging about 


Granted that in many cases the pop-fishing method will 
take bass when other means fail, you may point out that the 
condition of the water often eliminates fishing altogether until 
it has cleared up. For if the water is dingy or roiled, it is quite 
impossible for the bass to see the lure. But does one need to 
give up fishing on that account? Hardly. Not if the floating 
lure that is popped on the surface is used. The sound of this 
lure on the water will guide the bass to it almost irresistibly, 
as though drawn by a magnet. The bass will swim up close 
under the lure and will almost invariably hit it. 

The first time I used this lure in (Continued on page 58) 
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Drawings by 
DICK SPENCER 


HE night we spent at Camp No. 7 
started with the best of motives so 
far as I know. We had fished out 
the twilight and the dusk at Cold 
Stream Pond. We had caught our full 
share of trout. And we had come back 
to the camp gratified and weary enough 
to sleep. After a hearty lunch and some 
hot tea, Dud had said: “Well, Mak, I 
spose that ye’d like to stay up half the 
night an’ gab bout this an’ that, but I 
feel like a feller that had run his course. 
So if ye don’t mind, I'll roll up in one 
of these blankets, that look like they 
hadn’t been washed since the walls of 
Jericho fell, an’ invest a few hours 


White Feather or 


Remembrance 


Many, many years ago Dud Dean guided a young 
lady who could fish 


By ARTHUR R. MACDOUGALL, Jr. 


The moonlight was flooding into the 
camp from the open door and windows. 
I could see Dud’s face, and it was evident 
that he did not believe me. However, 
with a sleepy grunt he lay down again. 
For my own part, it seemed reasonable 
to investigate; so I reached for my boots 
that stood by the rusty stove. Half-way 
between the thought of investigation and 
the act there came another explosion of 
gunpowder. 

Dud came out of his seclusion like a 
bear that had been prodded with a stick. 

“What’s going on?” asked the Lawyer, 
peering out from the upper bunk. 


chump celebratin’ his second childhood.” 
I went out, expecting to see some be- 
lated fisherman whose sense of humor 
had been wrapped about a pickle barrel 
throughout the greater part of his life. 
Dud followed. He had wound the leather 
strings about his boots at his ankles. The 
loose tops flopped as he walked. Aside 
from the boots, he wore a flannel shirt. 
The entry was affecting. It was difficult 
to maintain decorum. I gave it up when 
the Lawyer appeared, fully clad, with 
his whipcord breeches on backward. 
“Mak,” drawled Dud, “which way is 
that feller goin’?” 
The Lawyer seemed to miss the 





in restoration.” 

Following Dud’s example, we 
pulled off our boots. But before 
temporary oblivion came to me, the 
Lawyer mumbled in my ear: “Say, 
I'm disappointed. Hoped the old 
chap would open up, and spin a 
yarn or two. Besides, I had a matter 
to tell him about that I had been 
holding until the right moment.” 

I did not answer, but feigned 
sleep. It is best to bow before good 
judgment. We had seven miles to 
walk in the morning. Sleep cancels 
all fatigue. Night sessions mortgage 
the morrow, and all that. 

But the Lawyer made another 
attempt to engage my attention. 
“Say,” he whispered, “there’s a gap 
between these logs I could stick my 
foot through. And it looks like the 
moon, or something, was coming up 
over the woods.” 

Again I did not reply, although I 
remember that I did reflect upon 
the inanity of small talk. What did 
the man mean by “And it looks like 
the moon, or something, was coming 
up over the woods’? What else 
could it be? 

Somewhere along the length of 
that lazy thought, I slipped into a 
dream. Perhaps I had been asleep 
for twenty minutes when the noise 
of a .38 revolver blasted the quiet 
of the night without dignity. I slid 
from the top bunk to the floor 

“What in crotch is the matter?” de- 
manded Dud, sitting up in the lower 
bunk. 

At that moment, I had hardly awak- 
ened enough to answer such a question, 
and gravely assured him that I hadn't 
the slightest idea what was the matter. 
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“All men are created 
equal—but women ain't” 





Dud swung around from the deacon 
seat, where he had been pulling on his 
boots. “Wa-al, crotch, so it warn’t you,” 
he said. “That’s a relief, because I’ve 
been told that it’s bad business to beat 
up a lawyer. It beats all that a feller can’t 
sleep through one night without some 





implication. Instead he looked at 
Dud’s patriarchal figure and began 
to laugh. He laughed as a man might 
who had been holding laughter and 
welcomed any excuse. I joined. 


“@NROTCH,” said Dud, “you fel- 
lers must be condemned 
humorists.” 

“Me?” gasped the Lawyer. “Just 
take a look at yourself in the moon- 
light. Old Don Quixote! Boy, will I 
ever forget the picture!” 

“Hump,” grunted Dud. “Let’s go 
inside an’ light a light. I can’t see 
no joke out here, ‘less it’s back- 
side-to, which ain’t no laughin’ 
matter in the middle of the night. 
In fact,” he continued as we entered 
the camp, “this puts me in mind of 
Clum Bean. He got up ’fore day- 
light, an’ put his shoes on in the 
dark. ‘Well, I'll be durned,’ he says, 
‘if I hain’t got this shoe on the 
wrong foot.’ Then he took a look at 
tother foot. ‘An’ I’ll be condemned,’ 
he says, ‘if this one ain’t on the 
wrong foot, too.’ ” 

I lit a battered lamp. It burned 
fitfully until hot, and then settled 
down to a sputtering consistency. 
Dud yawned. “Do ye s’pose we'll 
git any more sleep after this pande- 
monium? What time is it, anyway?” 

The Lawyer reached for his watch 
pocket. 

“Why don’t ye try your hip 
pocket,” chuckled Dud. 

The Lawyer noticed his twisted con- 
dition for the first time. That reminded 
me that the major crime remained un- 
solved, as it were. 

“Who in thunder fired those shots?” 
I asked. 














White Feather for Remembrance 


“Crotch, Mak, ye ain’t that thick, be 
ye? It come to me when the jedge, here, 
come out with his britches on back- 
wards.” 

“Now what are you getting at?” de- 
manded the Lawyer. 

“Some fellers is so crooked that they 
can’t git their pants on straight in the 
dark.” 

“But I never left my bunk until you 
fellows went outside. You know that.” 

“Aya? Wa-al, I heard ye whisperin’ 
at Mak jist before I dropped off to sleep. 
Ye mentioned a crack between the logs, 















where the chinkin’ had fallen out. What 
was to hinder ye from firin’ that .38 of 
yours through the openin’?” 

The Lawyer was crestfallen. 

“Shucks,” chuckled Dud. “Don’t feel 
bad about that. It was worth more’n it 
cost to see Mak come off that top bunk. 
Put me in mind of Scripture: An’ after- 
wards, come Satan.” : 

Still smiling, Dud began to pull'off his 
boots. 

“Say, Mr. Dean,” began the Lawyer, 
“a short time since—ahem—I met a lady 
who knew you years ago. She lives in 
Newark, and once fished with you.” 

“Can’t think which one that would be,” 
drawled Dud, closing an eye in my direc- 
tion. 

“Her maiden name was Helen Wise.” 
_ “Helen Wise,” mused Dud. “Sounds 
like the lady Doc Brownin’ used to talk 
about. No, that was Helen Troy. She had 
a face that launched a thousand ships, 
as I remember it. Nancy didn’t seem to 
think much of her, at that.” 

“You're off the track,” said the Law- 
yer. “This was Helen Wise.” 

“Ye're not playin’ with words, be ye?” 

“No. Certainly not. The lady claims 
to remember you with considerable af- 
fection. Furthermore, she declared that 
she owed you more than you could ever 
guess. And she told me to say ‘white 
feather’ if you could not recall who she 
was. But I'll tell her that you had com- 


pletely forgotten her, and that you wise- 
cracked about Helen of Troy.” 

“Crotch, don’t do no sech thing! It 
might git back to Nancy. Can’t a man 
joke with ye, unless he puts his britches 
on backwards? Um, white feather. Now 
jist what did the lady mean by that? 
Don’t sound complimentary, does it? 
Why, by jumpin’ hornpouts, I’ve got it. 
It come back to me jist as easy as the 
itch!” 

“What?” questioned the Lawyer. 

“Why, the white feather an’ all. Know 
what she meant?” 

“No. What?” The Lawyer’s face be- 
trayed the eagerness of a boy’s. 

“By white feather, she meant a bit of 
stuff I got off an old hat of Nancy’s. 
Mister, hats was hats in them days. That 


feather caught my eye; 
so I borrowed it. An’ I 
made a fluffy kind of fly 
out of it. When Id fin- 
ished it, it looked*like 
a bit of thistle-down. But it didn’t work 
when I tried it out; so I stuck it in my 
hat. I had it thar when I began guidin’ 
this Helen Wise. And mister, I learned—” 

“About women from her,” suggested 
the Lawyer, rather flippantly, it seemed. 


UD ignored Kipling, but brought 

his big hand down on the Lawyer's 
left knee. The grip made the man wince. 
“T learned,” he continued, “a stunt that 
has got me a pile of trout, an’ if ye'll 
keep yer mouth shut a few minutes I'll 
pass it on to you. 

“Helen Wise,” mused Dud, chuckling 
softly. “Thar was a thoroughbred. All 
men are created equal, but women ain't. 
I ‘member the fust time I ever laid eyes 
on her. She was wadin’ down Cold 
Stream, dressed in light tan britches an’ 
a shirt that was a little darker. She had 
a yeller kerchief round her neck. All I 
could think of was a young doe deer in 
the sunshine. She was dainty an’ sure of 
herself—castin’ her line here an’ thar like 
an old-timer. An’ when I got a look at 
her face—” 


“She was the loveliest girl you had 
ever seen,” interrupted the Lawyer. 

“Say,” drawled Dud, “who's tellin’ 
this yarn, me or you?” 

“You are,” admitted the Lawyer, 
whom I had begun to suspect of too much 
interest in the launching of ships. 

“All right. Anyhow, when her father, 
who was as big as some President we've 
had—” 

“And every bit as able a jurist,” im- 
posed the Lawyer. 

“Say, don’t keep buttin’ in on me. 


“Thar’s some things 
that sound all right 
in a small room, 
but don’t outdoors” 


Maybe ye know this family, which I 
doubt, but ye don’t know the part I’m 
comin’ at. When I think how Helen Wise 
would have laughed at ye, if she’d been 
here tonight—why, that girl had a laugh 
as natural as a vireo’s song. Now look 
here, Mak,” said Dud, suddenly turning 
on me. “Don’t git it into yer head that 
I’m a light-headed old fool. I want ye to 
understand that this Helen Wise warn't 
as purty as some trout I've seen. 
“Funny, ain’t it, what'll spring up from 
a lump of mud. Her old man was so big 
around that he couldn’t set down in an 
ordinary canoe. But she was light an’ 
full of life. An’ she could handle a canoe. 
Sometimes, when I was guidin’ her, she'd 
take the paddle in the bow, an’ ride me 
round like I was Mark Anthony. Mark 
was a chap Doc Brownin’ used to tell 
about. He got in trouble with a game 
warden, or somethin’. 
“Now,” continued Dud, “I want to be 
fair. Seems as so a feller my age could 
be, by this time. Thar was a young feller 
hangin’ around this Helen Wise by the 
name of Cocky (Continued on page 58) 
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“I told Mama I ought to have a bigger creel!’’ 
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Rabbits—or Hawks? 


UMBLE Mr. Rabbit is the most sought-for 

game in America. More men hunt rabbits than 

any other game animal or bird. Records show 
that the rabbit hunter is the fellow who buys the bulk 
of the shotgun ammunition. 

The food value of the rabbits killed in this country 
is enormous. Old Pete Rabbit and Molly Cottontail 
enter many channels of trade, for rabbit hunters wear 
boots and hunting coats, and they buy gasoline for their 
cars as well as food for themselves. Many dog trainers 
make a living by training dogs to hunt rabbits. 

It is the cottontail that brings the cash into the state 
game departments in the shape of license money to 
furnish the sinews of war to protect all wild life. And 
I have a sneaking notion that the beneficial hawks and 
owls wouldn’t be considered so beneficial by so many 
people if it became known that the rabbit is one of 
their principal items of food. By and large, the rabbit 
is an important individual, and no hawk or owl which 
is living off this rodent should be allowed to strut 
around under the title of “beneficial.” 

In an attempt to find out why certain hawks are 
classed as beneficial, I recently looked over the reports 
of stomach analyses made by a number of different 
men. In the majority of cases where the buteos, or 
broad-winged hawks, were examined I found that the 
stomachs contained evidence that the hawks had been 
feeding on “mice and other rodents.” In fact, that 
seemed to be a stock phrase with present-day examin- 
ers, who perhaps wished to prove all hawks beneficial. 

Sut go back a few years to the time when hawks 
didn’t wear halos, and you will read that the buteos 
“feed chiefly on rabbits, mice and moles.” “Filled with 
the remains of rabbits.” “Feeds chiefly on rabbits, 
gray squirrels... .” 

One book through which I searched repeatedly men- 
tioned rabbits as one of the principal foods of practical- 
ly all the broad-winged hawks. Even Audubon states: 
“rabbits are frequently caught.” The present-day hawk 
enthusiast apparently classes both the gray squirrel 
and the common cottontail as “other rodents.” 


ECENTLY bird-protection societies not interested 

in sport have been urging laws to protect hawks 

in the various states. Fie_p & StrREAM is opposed to the 
passage of such laws. We believe they are unnecessary. 
We do not believe they are practical, and we are op- 
posed to any law that breeds violation and accomplishes 
nothing. No farmer, having seen a red-tailed hawk kill 
one of his chickens, will hesitate to kill that hawk just 
because it is against the law. Furthermore, we do not 
believe that any conscientious sportsman will hesitate 
to kill a hawk that is harrowing either a game bird or 
song bird just because to do so is forbidden by statute. 
These hawk folk are serious-minded. I am told that 
they have formed a Hawk and Owl Society, and that 
they are going to see to it that laws are passed in every 
state making it a misdemeanor to shoot a bird of prey. 
I hey have already leased an area as a hawk sanctuary. 
No foolin’! They are appealing for funds in order to 
purchase this propetty outright. With pride they an- 
nounce that this is the first sanctuary in the world for 


the protection of birds of prey. Just pause for a mo- 
ment and try to visualize a sanctuary for birds of prey. 

From a publication of the Hawk and Owl Society 
I quote the following in connection with the establish- 
ment of this sanctuary under the caption, “Imperative 
Need of Funds”: “As the autumn migration ap- 
proached we simply could not bear to think that the 
slaughter of hawks should be repeated. The thought 
kept us awake o’nights. Prudence we threw to the 
winds. We had not the money to do this thing and we 
did it. We have not paid our warden, Mr. Maurice 
Broun, who with his intrepid young wife is guarding 
the mountain from 15,000 organized sportsmen deter- 
mined to oust us. We borrow the money to pay the 
sheriff whom it is necessary to have to protect us from 
violence.” 

Isn’t that an awful state of affairs? Fifteen thousand 
organized sportsmen threatening violence! Frankly, it 
is the belief of Fretp & StrREAm that printing this kind 
of twaddle is going just a little bit too far, even to pro- 
tect the beneficial hawks and owls. 


AST fall I crossed Canada from the Atlantic sea- 
board to Saskatchewan. No hawks were noted from 
the train windows until we had reached Manitoba and 
left the timbered country behind. Possibly this may 
have been due to the fact that in the timbered districts 
the food of these birds must necessarily be confined to 
rodents, while in the Prairie Provinces waterfowl, 
prairie chickens and Hungarian partridges, to say noth- 
ing of the thousands and thousands of smaller birds, 
furnished a diet more to the liking of the predators. 
During two weeks spent in Saskatchewan thou- 
sands and thousands of hawks were seen drifting 
south across the province. These were mostly “bene- 
ficial hawks.” All of them were hunting, pursuing or 
eating Hungarian partridges, prairie chickens, water- 
fowl or smaller birds. Gophers dotted the grass-lands, 
but the hawks hunted the stubble fields. 

An ornithologist recently wrote concerning the 
sharp-shinned hawk: “The number of small birds it 
takes may be a matter of sentimental regret, but does no 
serious harm to them as species.” Now there is a 
thought. Possibly those hawks living on Hungarian 
partridges were doing no harm to the partridge as a 
species. Our hawk friends will, therefore, argue that 
it is quite all right for hawks to kill partridges because 
numerically the Huns are strong. 

I have been reading a great deal about hawks and 
pitting the statements made against my personal ex- 
periences. I can’t help but conclude that a great deal of 
the written material concerning hawks reflects only 
the mental attitude of the writer. Unfortunately, the 
hawk and owl boys have done most of the writing. 
Frecp & Stream has helped them out up until now 
by appealing, year after year, to sportsmen to protect 
the buteos. Possibly it’s time that something was 
written on the other side of the question. 


ag Ot Holman 





Bribery and Corruption 


Along the headwaters of the Palliser after elk, goat and trout 


HE boy’s mid-term report was not 

what you could call brilliant—in 

fact, it was distinctly poor. His 

mother shook her head, and passed 
the buck. “I wish you'd talk to him. I 
know he can do better, but he seems so 
disinterested.” 

My mind flew back farther than I like 
to contemplate. I saw a freckle-faced kid 
sitting at a desk in a country school. 
Winter had held the land in an iron vice 
for many weary months, but May had 
come at last. Not a pale daisy-scattering 
shy maiden, but a robust full-blown 
wench, sprung mature and lusty from the 
loins of Boreas, which is the way she 
usually comes to the north country. 

The memory boy was wrestling with 
fractions, but his whole soul and body 
were aware of May. Wedges of Canada 
geese honked in the white-flecked sky. 
Frogs chirruped from the sloughs, and 
bluebirds flashed by the window. He had 
seen a spotted fawn that morning, and 
had heard his father tell old Bill Slaney 
that the grizzlies were out on the slides 
south of Citadel Pass. Back 
in the horse-pasture creek 
the beaver were repairing 
the dam, and an occasional 
trout jumped. 

The boy simply could 
not sit still, let alone con- 
centrate on “A farmer sold 
¥% of his hogs at 7 cents, 
and % the remainder at—” 
Gosh, there’s a waxwing 
on the school fence! 

I put on my “surprised 
and pained” expression. 
“How come, Son? You're 
slipping in every subject. 
Looks like you are due to 
spend another term in the 
fifth grade.” 

“TI dunno, Dad. Seems 
like I can’t help thinking 
of the ponies, an’ if Pintos 
had a colt this year. An’ 
Dad, can I go to the horse 
camp this year? Gee, Dad, 
fractions are awful hard. 
Anyway, I heard you tell 
Mother you never passed a 
‘rithmetic exam in your life. 
Guess I take after you.” 

I tried to throw a shade 
more pain into the expres- 
sion, but it wasn’t so suc- 
cessful. I could still see 
that kid of forty years ago. 

“Look, Son, tell you 
what. Mother thinks a 
whole lot of good marks 
and progress and such. 
Now you try to forget it’s 
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By N. VERNON-WOOD 


darn near trout-fishing season. If you 
pass this year, I'll take you on an honest- 
to-gosh trip into the hills in the fall.” 

“Oh, Dad! Will you?” 

“T willif you pass; otherwise, you won't 
even get to the horse camp. So turn your 
wolf loose, and corral those problems 
and dates and things.” 

Bribery and corruption? Maybe you're 
right; but if there are any fathers pres- 
ent who haven’t used this well-known 
method, I don’t want to know them. 
They just aren’t regular. 

Did it work? Say, before school was 
out that kid had gotten out of the drag, 
crowded by the main bunch, and was 
prancing along on point of the herd. 

“When will we start, Dad? Where are 
we going? Dad, can I take the big rifle? 
I bet I can handle it now. Can I take 
my colts? I’ve got Soapy and Seebe 
halter-broke. Dad, will you let me hunt? 
Do you think trout will take the fly in 
October?” 

If I could remember half the questions 
I answered, and had time to write ’em 


Coming down the mountain with the boy’s trophy 





down, I'll bet I'd have a 300-page book 
on hunting, fishing, camping, climbing, 
woodcraft, and camp cookery that would 
knock your eye out. 

October came in on a small-sized bliz- 
zard; so we had to contain ourselves 
with what patience we could muster, 
meanwhile giving the saddlery and equip- 
ment a last overhaul, replacing a frayed 
cinch here and a weak latigo there, with 
long and technical discussions anent the 
grub stake. I gave the youngster a map 
on which I had traced our route, and told 
him I expected him to take the lead 
while on the trail. The storm broke at 
last, the snow began to melt almost im- 
mediately, and we were off, saddles, packs 
and artillery, for the head of the Palliser 
and the game country. 

The Spray River enters the Bow al- 
most at our dooryard. From confluence 
to headwaters is roughly fifty miles, or 
three days’ ordinary pack-train travel. A 
turbulent stream, rushing through many 
canons, and fed by several lakes set like 
emeralds and turquoises among gray 
limestone crags, spruce- 
clad and glacier-hung. It 
is a part of the great 
Saskatchewan River sys- 
tem, whose waters eventu- 
ally enter Hudson Bay. 
Half a mile beyond its 
source, the Palliser begins 
its long journey, via the 
Kootenay and Columbia 
Rivers, to the Pacific. 


HE Palliser trail is an 

old story to me, but 
to the boy every turn and 
twist opened up a new 
vista. During the first day 
I had to call to him con- 
tinually to curb his im- 
patience and strike a pace 
more in keeping with the 
loaded pack-horses _ that 
followed him. Three miles 
an hour is a fair gait for 
loaded ponies on mountain 
trails, but much too decor- 
ous for ten-year-old en- 
thusiasm mounted on a 
good buckskin. 

By two in the afternoon 
we had reached our first 
camp ground, a series of 
open meadows through 
which flowed a_ small 
stream. Packs were strip- 
ped, ponies hobbled and 
belled and turned loose to 
graze. A hasty lunch wash- 
ed down with “guides’” 
tea, 75 overproof, and 
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then the routine of camp making. Sad- 
dlery piled, halters and bridles laid on 
top, and everything carefully covered 
with pack mantles to keep out possible 
rain and also discourage the nocturnal 
porcupine, which has a craving to chew 
anything containing a trace of salt, a 
new $75 saddle preferred. 

As we sat by the dying camp fire, 
watching the afterglow on a snow-capped 
peak across the valley, a doe with her 
fawn stepped daintily from the darken- 
ing spruce forest. We drifted into sleep to 
the faint tinkle of the horse bells ming- 
ling with the ripple of water, punctuated 
at regular intervals by the “who-hoo- 
hoo” of an owl. 

Two days later we crossed the Conti- 
nental Divide, and settled into permanent 
camp at an altitude of about 7,000 feet. 
Scattered groves of larch and balsam 
broke the grass-lands of the summit. 
Half a dozen tiny streams converged 
from the folds in the hills to mingle 
with the main stream. 

The air. was like sparkling wine, filled 
with the subdued music of many waters. 
The short alpine grass was like a deep- 
piled carpet under our feet, and the odor 
of balsam soothed our lungs. 


E spent a day making camp secure 
; and cutting a supply of firewood 
im case another autumnal storm came 
along, then held a council of war. 

“How would it be, Son, if we went 
after elk tomorrow? This country is 
plumb crummy with them, and a fat 
young bull will help out on our winter 
grub-stake considerably.” 

“That sounds keen, Dad, but do you 
think I can shoot an elk?” 

“Maybe you’d better just tag along to- 
morrow and see how it’s done; then the 
next day we'll go try to find a goat for 
you to practice on.” 


Butchering an elk is a man-sized job 


Bribery and Corruption 


“Iai 


About 3:00 A. M. I 
was wakened from a 
perfectly good sleep 
by an anxious voice. 
“Dad, isn’t it time 
to get up?” 

“You just bur- 
row down into that 
sleeping bag of 
yours for another 
three or four hours, 
young feller.” 

What a hope! Af- 
ter being wakened ev- 
ery twenty minutes for 
the next two hours, I 
capitulated and built a fire 
by the cold light*of the 
stars. Somehow flapjacks and 
maple syrup seemed to have lost 
their charm for one member of the 
party. He whet his small hunting 
knife four times in thirty minutes, and 
went to the tent door with my binocu- 
lars half a dozen times, in spite of the 
fact that it was yet too dark to see 
more than a hundred yards from camp. 

When at long last I picked up the 
rucksack containing our lunch, and took 
the .30-06 from its traveling bucket, the 
kid started down the trail like a scared 
buck. A mile from camp we skirted a 
lake, at the lower end of which is a 
long alder slide. 

“Let’s roost on this log and look the 
layout over before we get too close,” I 
suggested. 

For minutes nothing moved. The boy 
was getting impatient. 

“Steady, laddie. There’s a lot more 
game seen by just sitting than by dashing 
madly all over the country.” I raised 
the glasses again and searched the slide. 
“T see something. It’s an elk—a bull— 
but his head is in the alders. Now I see 
it — just a spike-horn. Let’s slip along 


He brought 
in four enor- 
mous cut-throats 


quietly. Maybe there’s another around.” 

Just inside the spruce that bordered 
the slide we halted again. I counted five 
spikes browsing in the scrub, all too im- 
mature to bother with. 

“Why don’t you shoot one, Dad? We 
could get a pack-horse right up to the 
meat.” 

“Because, Son, spike-horns are illegal, 
and as I’m only entitled to one bull we'll 
have to find a larger one. And another 
thing, you’ve got to learn patience if 
you're going to be a hunter, and not go 
off half-cocked.” 

Ten minutes later the bugle of a chal- 
lenging bull echoed across the valley, to 
be answered almost immediately from a 
point above us. Every fall for the past 
twenty-five years I have heard the 
trumpets of wapiti ringing across the 
valleys. It still thrills me as no other 
sound of the outdoors can. Like John 
Peel’s horn, it (Continued on page 63) 
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‘The Range But 


A prize-winning story from the Narrowest Escape from Death Contest 


By C. BLACKBURN MILLER 


HROUGH the gray dawn came 

misty, hurrying shapes. The bell 

on the lead mare clanked musically 

as she led the band from the creek 
bed, across the level plain studded with 
cactus and Spanish bayonet, and into the 
corral. Steve, the wrangler, dismounted 
and put up the bars. 

“All present and ‘counted fer, ‘cept 
Red Jerry an’ thet Kingfisher geldin’. 
They done lit out ag’in.” 

With a groan I climbed into the en- 
closure, hung my rope on Jimmy Valen- 
tine and led him out. Red Jerry was a 
roan mule with an alert brain and a 
knavish soul. Disliking his job of hauling 
water barrels, he would ever and again 
take it into his head to stray away. If 
left to himself, he would succeed in en- 
ticing other members of the string to 
follow him into the intricate maze of 
canons and hills that lay to the north, 
from which they were rounded up after 
much time and difficulty. Whenever 
Jerry became seized with the wan- 
derlust I seemed always to be chosen 
to seek him in his hidden lair among 
the hills and bring him back at the 
end of a rope. 

Jimmy Valentine, my top horse, 
grunted as the cinch was drawn up. 
The sun was just topping Smoky 
Butte, sending long level lances of 
light across the mesquite-grown 
plain, when I picked up Jerry’s 
- track by a water-hole and followed 
it north. He was easy to trail, as he 
slued his nigh hind foot, scattering 
the dirt and gravel as he walked. I 
noticed that there was a horse with 
him, and concluded that it was the 
Kingfisher gelding. 

Deciding on a little strategy, I 
rode up a steep hill, and with my 
glasses I swept the surrounding 
country for a glimpse of the angular 
back and exceptionally long ears 
that distinguished Jerry from his 
associates. For a long time my 
search went unrewarded. At length 
I saw those telltale ears bobbing up 
above some brush near Apache 
Arroyo, about a mile and a half 
away. A bunch of cattle were pro- 
ceeding slowly toward the arroyo 
for water, and I figured that Jerry and 
his companion would join them. 

Riding leisurely down the slope, I took 
the direction where I had last seen the 
red mule, commenting to myself on the 
cussedness of the ornery animal and the 
blistering heat of a July day in southern 
Texas. Suddenly I came to an open space 
of some few acres in extent, about which 
were grouped a herd of cattle in a rough 
circle. 

In the center of this circle, with lower- 
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ed heads, stood two range bulls: one a 
white-faced Hereford, stocky of build and 
with relatively short legs, while the other 
was a dun-colored beast with long rapier- 
like horns and a R.O.G. brand sprawled 
along his left side. They had both pawed 
dirt in the air till a thin curtain of dust 
hung above them, and they bellowed con- 
tinuously. Whereas the throaty challenge 
of the Hereford was distinctly bass, his 
opponent possessed a high, clear note that 
echoed back from the rocks on the hills. 

I drew rein, intent on the outcome of 
this range duel, and made a mental wager 
on the Hereford. Without warning they 
both charged and met head on with ter- 
rific impact. Neither, however, gave 
ground as they stood head to head, their 
horns temporarily locked, while their 
blood-shot eyes rolled viciously and the 
great muscles beneath the taut hides 
stood out like rigid bars. 

By mutual consent, they drew back, 
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‘TIGER! TIGER! 


By EDISON MARSHALL 


HE next best thing to hunting 
tigers in India is to take this trip 
with Edison Marshall in the pages of 
Field & Stream. 

This four-part serial will start in 
the next issue. The thrill of the 
jungle and the ever-present danger 
from its inhabitants—wild elephants, 
charging buffaloes and man-eating 
tigers. Adventures that will thrill the 
most blasé reader—told as only 
Edison Marshall can tell them. 


pawed violently, bellowed their anger 
and again charged. This time, however, 
the Hereford checked his impetus and, 
sidling to the right, succeeded in evading 
the dun bull’s rush. As the latter was 
about to sweep by, the Hereford rushed 
at him. The force of the collision was 
so great that the dun bull was thrown 
to his knees, and the dagger-like horn of 
his opponent entered his shoulder, ripping 
through skin and muscle and cutting a 
long gash in his neck. The fight was over. 


The dun bull staggered to his feet and 
made off. Nor did his antagonist offer to 
pursue, but, lifting his muzzle, he blared 
out a pean of victory that welled from 
the hills and echoed in the canons. 

I touched Jimmy Valentine with the 
spur and rode on. Rounding a clump of 
hackberry trees, I came face to face 
with the errant mule, which, giving me 
an astonished look, promptly wheeled 
and made off at a rocking gallop. I un- 
limbered my rope as I rode in pursuit 
and saw him plunge into a dense growth 
of mesquite. As I circled the patch to 
head him off he suddenly doubled back 
and, emerging from the same opening at 
which he had entered, ran for the shelter 
of the arroyo. This unexpected maneuver 
gave him a considerable start, and I im- 
pressed upon my cow horse the necessity 
of closing up that gap just as speedily 
as possible. 

I could feel my mount’s stride length- 
en, the pounding of the galloping 
hoofs sounding in perfect rhythm 
on the hard, sun-baked soil. The 
wind beneath my sombrero brim 
roared in my ears, and the mule, a 
good forty feet away, was preparing 
to duck into the brushy arroyo. I 
stood in my stirrups, the rope cir- 
cled once more, and I launched the 
noose with all my strength. 

Fortunately no branch impeded 
the flying circle of hemp, and I 
had the satisfaction of seeing it 
settle over Jerry’s head. I caught 
up the slack, took a turn around the 
horn and as the rope tautened there 
came a crack. My last memory was 
of a swift flight through the air, of 

a terrifically hard landing—and then 

there was total oblivion. 


CAME to with the sun’s awiul 

heat blistering my face and shoot- 
ing pains in my right arm. For a 
time I lay there, scarcely able to 
realize my predicament and con- 
jecturing the cause of my downfall. 
My saddle lay in a crumpled dusty 
heap, which corroborated the theory 
of a defective cinch. My horse was 
not in evidence. 

Glancing at the impossible angle 
of my right hand, I knew that the arm 
was broken. With great effort I managed 
to sit up, and taking the handkerchief 
from around my neck I endeavored to 
make a sling for my injured arm. Grit- 
ting my teeth at the acute pains that 
shot through me like jagged streaks of 
lightning, I managed to twist the hand 
back into a normal position and to get 
my arm into the sling. 

Exhausted by the exertion, I lay back 
again, shielding (Continued on page 64) 
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As I swept the net under him the last of 
the hooks came free 


story. When a man passes up good 

fishing water right under his nose 

for years, while he travels to more 
distant places in search of piscatorial 
Eldorado, sudden discovery of the fact 
is nothing to brag about. But I was not 
alone in my neglect; the little lake was 
also overlooked for years by all my 
angling comrades and perhaps by thou- 
sands of other fishermen. Indeed, so far 
as I know, even now it is known to few. 

A main, paved highway almost touches 
one end of the lake. Hundreds of cars 
whiz by daily. It is but a stone’s throw 
from the little city of Detroit Lakes, 
Minnesota, where thousands of fisher- 
men gather every summer. Even though 
there are more than four hundred lakes 
within a radius of twenty-five miles, it 
does not seem possible that any one of 
them could have been overlooked by all 
but a possible few for so many years, 
especially one in such plain sight. 

The Detroit Lakes region is close to 
my home, and I know it about as well as 
I know my own back yard. Yet I had 
never heard of anyone fishing this lake 
until a stranger wrote to me from a dis- 
tant city. He said he had fished in the 
lake as a young man and that it was full 
of large-mouth bass, bigger bass than he 
had ever seen elsewhere. “Sure,” I said 
to myself. “All these lakes were teeming 
with fish twenty years ago.” But from 
habit I entered the information in my 
notebook. That was during the winter. 

My notebook is all but filled with such 


[:: almost ashamed to tell this 







































And for years I had driven 
right by the best fishing 


By CLEMENT CROUCH 


as well as I can, weeding out those that 
appear questionable for one reason or 
another. Even then I miss more often 
than not. 

When the season for pike opened in 
mid-May, I started fishing in Pelican 
Lake, south and west of Detroit Lakes. 
Walleyes were striking hungrily, and I 
returned often to the same lake, passing 
on each trip the little lake the fellow had 
recommended to me for bass. Each time 


The lake was full of fighting, leaping, battling bass 


information. Some of the lakes I have 
fished; most I have not, although all are 
in the general territory where I fish. 
Most of the ones I learn about through 
tips turn out to be no better than aver- 
age; many are worse. But even with the 
odds against me, I should like to try 
them all anyway. 

I should like to have a magic carpet 
on which I could travel by air without 
delay and alight on the water at will, a 
sort of amphibian magic carpet. In no 
other way should I have sufficient time 
to fish them all and to find the ones 
worth while. As it is, I endeavor to select 


I passed I remembered what he had 
written, wished I had been there with 
him during those long-gone days, but 
gave not a thought to fishing the lake 
when the bass season opened. 

Then the season for bass opened. I 
take no chances at the opening of the 
season, try no unknown lakes. I started 
at Trowbridge Lake and again passed the 
little lake on each trip. Trowbridge was 
not disappointing; I took the limit many 
times. Some work was necessary, of 
course. Bass in Trowbridge never try to 
jump into the boat to get the bait, but 
of the several (Continued on page 60) 
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ILDERNESS His 


A trip into the north country where anyone can catch fish 


By RICHARD R. DAUGHERTY 


ACH time I project the motion 

pictures I have taken during canoe 

cruises through the lakes and 

streams of remote sections of 
western Ontario, someone is sure to re- 
mark, “Oh, anyone can catch fish in that 
country!” I must admit that often the 
person making this comment is one of 
limited angling experience; but it is sur- 
prising how many fishermen who have 
never fished on these untouched lakes 
back in the wilderness have the opinion 
that in such waters big fish may be taken 
at every cast. 

It is the common assumption of many 
fishermen that if they can take fish con- 
sistently from heavily angled waters, 
then it must be much easier to take them 
from lakes and streams seldom fished. 
And, of course, there is logic in this 
viewpoint, for it stands to reason that 
the chances of taking fish from a well- 
stocked lake are much better than in one 
depleted by years of fishing. 

There are times, I will agree, when 
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anyone can take fish at every cast from 
these secluded waters which comprise the 
Rainy Lake and Kenora districts. I recall 
a day on Bluff Lake when lake trout 
struck our lures every time we lowered 
them to the feeding depth. Again, at the 
foot of the blind dam in the stream be- 
tween Loon and Jackfish Lakes, I have 
seen wall-eyed and northern pike fight 
for the privilege of striking our spinners; 
but I have found such fishing to be the 
exception rather than the rule. 

Also, when fish strike so greedily, sel- 
dom is a large one hooked. Whether the 
smaller ones beat the larger ones to the 
bait, or lack of food due to the great 
number of fish in the lake stunts their 
growth, or some other unknown reason 
accounts for this peculiarity, I can’t say; 
but such has been my experience during 
the times I have taken part in “‘fish-at- 
every-cast” angling. Fish are fish, whether 
in a remote lake or one more accessible 
to anglers, and certain lures and knowl- 
edge of the lake as well as its finny in- 
habitants are essential if one hopes to 
take large fish from these wilderness 
bodies of water. 

My nephew Herb, a student at the 
University of Minnesota, and right in 
the prime of confident youth, is very 
proud of his angling skill. I must confess 
that his ability to take fish from the 
heavily cast waters adjacent to Minnea- 
polis often fills me with amazement. It 
had always been his opinion that anyone 
who could take fish in such waters would 
have no trouble taking unlimited amounts 


of fish from wilderness lakes. What he 
failed to consider was that from his con- 
stant fishing of a certain body of water 
he had (unconsciously, perhaps) absorbed 
a complete knowledge of the feeding 
grounds, location of fish during the day, 
their preference in lures and many other 
little facts pertaining to that particular 
lake and its finny inhabitants which ena- 
bled him to take fish when a less ex- 
perienced angler would go strikeless. 

Since he had never taken a canoe trip 
back into the fastnesses of this vast out- 
door paradise, Herb had no idea of how 
time on such a vacation was spent. I am 
sure he held the opinion that all one did 
on these trips was fish. He had often 
expressed surprise that I had never taken 
any fish large enough to enter in the 
contests conducted by Fretp & STREAM. 

Herb laughed in derision when I told 
him that one tired of fishing if it was too 
good, and that in such events many hours 
were whiled away stalking animals with 
a camera, exploring the surrounding 
scenic wilderness or taking advantage of 
the many opportunities for recreation 
which this wilderness offers. Such fishing 
was alien to his experience, and I don't 
suppose he could imagine anyone tiring 
of such sport. His contempt was more 
or less thinly veiled when he examined 
my meager stock of lures which, through 
years of experience, I had found the most 
consistent fish-getters in these Canadian 
lakes. 

“Well, it certainly seems funny,” he 
said, “that with all the fishing you’ve 
done up there you haven’t taken at least 
one prize-winner. Are you sure there are 
any big ones in those lakes?” he queried. 

I was forced to admit that big fish 
were in the lakes, for during past years 
many prize-winners had been entered 
from this region, and only the past sum- 
mer the prize-winning lake trout and the 
first- and second-place muskies had been 
taken from Crow Lake, Lake of the 
Woods and Pipestone Lake. 


HE more I thought about it, the 
more I began to wonder if I had not 
been passing up a chance to secure some 
new camping equipment gratis. Frankly, 
I had not made any special effort to take 
big fish, being content to leave that more 
or less to fisherman’s luck. But come to 
think about it, it did seem rather strange 
that I hadn’t at least taken some large 
enough to enter in the contests. 
Certainly, I reflected, I could use 
some of the wonderful prizes offered. 
My old canoe had been patched and re- 
patched, for the rocks of this section are 
hard on canoes. An outboard motor 
would save endless hours of paddling 
when I was forced to cross the larger 
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lakes, for as I grow older I find paddling 
has lost some of its glamour. I thought 
with pleasure of a new light-weight 
sleeping bag and its accompanying air 
mattress in place of the bough beds of 
previous years, and I wondered, had I 
put in more time fishing, if the red gods 
would have smiled on me and I would 
have been lucky enough to land a few 
prize-winning fish. 


iv. think I was lacking in respect 
for Herb’s fishing ability, for, as 
proof of it, I persuaded him to take a 
trip with me the coming summer. Maybe, 
I suggested, we could take some of those 
big fish. I warned him, however, that in 
my estimation the persons who took 
prize-winners up there took them be- 
cause they spent many hours*trolling or 
casting, studied the habits of the fish 
they were seeking, and that luck played 
only a minor part in their success. But 
Herb only smiled in a sort of superior 
manner when he accepted my invitation. 

So confident was he in his ability to 
take prize-winning fish that he perused 
the advertising columns in the outdoor 
magazines, selecting the prizes he-would 
ask for. He secured a scale of 50-pound 
capacity, a tape measure, thin paper 
upon which to trace the outline of huge 
pike, entry blanks and a camera so that 
there would be no slip-up when he landed 
the big ones. I mentioned a couple of 
lures which I thought should be included 
in his tackle box, but he brushed my sug- 
gestions aside with the remark, “You 
never caught any big ones; so evidently 
your judgment concerning lures can’t be 
so hot.” 

And what could I say in reply? 
_ The middle of June rolled around and 
found Herb and me outfitting at Clear- 
water Lake, twenty miles north of Emo, 
Ontario, We secured a tow up Clearwater 


W ondering what is around the next bend is always a fascinating game 


Wilderness Fish 


and the adjoining lake, Pipestone. When 
we passed through the narrows of Pipe- 
stone, I pointed out to Herb the spot 
where a muskie weighing 46 pounds, and 
one which won a Second Prize in the 
Field & Stream Fishing Contest, had 
been taken the previous summer. Since 
the muskie season did not open until the 
first of July, we planned to fish this lake 
on our way back. 

After portaging from Pipestone 
into Yoke Lake, we proceeded north- 
ward by paddling. A short portage 
put us on the waters of Route, and 
a lift out at the head of this small 
lake brought us to the beautiful 
body of water known as Cross 
Lake. Up Cross we paddled, 
making the long and difficult 
portage in to Asheigama late 
one afternoon. This lake is con- 
sidered one of the best large- 
mouth bass lakes in the section, 
and we camped on an island on 
its dark waters early that evening. 

Herb couldn’t wait to try his 
luck. As we came up the lake moose 
struggled out of muddy bays, deer 
were feeding along the shores, and the 
tough portage told Herb plainly that the 
lake was isolated and seldom fished. 
Eagerly he put his tackle together just as 
soon as we had camp in shape. He at- 
tached a black-spotted yellow plug to his 
line after we had started out and neared 
the west shore of the lake. 


“WF they don’t hit this, I miss my 

guess,” he prophesied, shooting the 
plug skillfully in among a tangled mass 
of pine branches barely visible below the 
surface of the water. 

The entire shore-line was cluttered up 
with these fallen and partially rotted 
trees whose trunks rested on the rocky 
banks while the branches projected out 
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We caught plenty of fish, but no prize-winners 


into the water, offering a haven for bass 
and plenty of opportunity to snag your 
lure. 

Herb allowed the plug to rest on the 
water a moment; then he twitched it a 
few times, but nothing happened. Slowly 
he reeled in. Again and again he cast. He 
tried every trick that had lured fish from 
their haunts in the home lakes; but 
though he did get a few follows, we 
fished along the whole shore-line without 
a strike. Herb was very quiet that eve- 
ning. He knew the bass were there, for 
he had seen them. 

Again the next morning we tried them 
with similar results. After lunch that 
noon, we paddled over to inspect the 
portage which (Continued on page 61) 
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There stood the 
Rogue, grandly 
stretched to his 
full height, irides- 
cent and sheeny 





OR a whole year before I ever saw him, rumors had 
been coming to me about him; and when at last I did 
lay eyes on him, all expectations were justified. And 
when I say “all expectations,’ I mean that he met 
my expectations not only as regards his size and beauty, but 
more particularly those of wariness and downright smart- 
ness. I did not get closer than two hundred yards of him; 
and from the manner of his escape, I judged that he had 
been watching my approach long before I ever made him out. 

He was known as the Rogue, not because he trampled 
down native gardens and killed people, as rogue elephants 
are said to do, but simply because he was smarter than the 
men who hunted him. Every time they tried to call his hand, 
he held some tricks that beat them. To hear about the Rogue 
Gobbler of Orquic Valley, all you had to do was to stand 
on the street corner or in some hardware store during the 
season, or, for that matter, long before or long after it. 

Some said he would weigh thirty pounds; some said he 
had a wing-spread of six feet; others averred that he could 
see farther than a rifle could shoot. I heard one man say 
that when he heard the Rogue get up in some laurel he 
thought that a transcontinental airplane was rising out of 
the brush. Time and again hopeful wives, promised wild 
turkey by their husbands, had to repair to the meat market 
for Sunday’s dinner. I heard of one girl of spirited tem- 
perament who promised to say “yes” to the first eligible 
bachelor who would bring the Rogue home. That sort 
of offer is certainly enough to make hunting a more than 
usually interesting pastime—like killing two birds with 
one stone, as it were. But the maiden 
remained unwed. 

Hearing about this great bird got me 
just where I live. And I now propose, 
boys, to tell just what happens when two 
old rogues get into the wildwoods to- 
gether, the one having designs on the 
life of the other. Turkey hunting has 
been with me a kind of religion ever 
since a hatchet was a hammer; and per- 
haps I have learned a little of the art. 
Yet even after almost a half-century of 
hunting the noblest game bird that graces 
America’s wilds, I am going to confess 
that I am still in the kindergarten; and 
I doubt if any human being ever acquires 
a complete education in this high art. 

In passing, however, let me say that 
if any man would be a successful hunter, 
let him do at least two things: let him 
study painstakingly the character 
and habits of his game; and then 
let him be endlessly persistent. To 
understand your game, and to keep 
everlastingly at it—these help more 
than any other things I 
know. 

Having both grouse and 
turkeys in mind, on the first 
day of November I hied me 
at daylight to the wilds of 
Orquic Valley, one of the 
wildest of the wild regions of 
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The ROGUE of 


Outwitting a famous old turkey 
gobbler 


southern Pennsylvania. On one side of the valley, which is 
completely wooded and is without human habitation, there 
is a State Game Refuge of 1,700 acres; on the other side 
is just mountain and then more mountain. On the opening 
day of the season, both deer and turkeys are likely to for- 
sake their rambling into the outer country and to betake 
them to the fastness of the sanctuary. Even grouse appear 
to know just where they will be safe. 

Between the refuge and the free mountain opposite there 
is a huge level swamp, very long and perhaps some sixty 
acres in extent. Through it runs a trout stream, which beavers 
have dammed. The backing up of this water into the dense 
jungle of sphagnum moss, teaberry, laurel, alder, little pines 
and spice bushes makes this hard going for the hunter, and 
for that very reason it is as much of a sanctuary as the 
refuge set aside by the state. 

This year there are in this part of the country no wild 
grapes in the woods; and, of course, all the chestnut trees 
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have long since been killed. The turkeys are short of food, 
and as a result are going in for what is normally the food 
of the grouse: berries of the greenbrier, the scarlet hips of 
wild roses, berries of the teaberry and the staghorn sumac. 
With these foods, the wild swamp is amply supplied; and I 
had heard that the Rogue had been coming out of the refuge 
to forage in this morass of the wilderness. 

Now, here is a thing about a wild turkey that too few 
hunters consider carefully: it is that he is the victim of 
routine. If you know what his range is, and if the food to 
which he has been accustomed is still to be had, he will 
be there; moreover, he will be a certain place at a certain 
time of day. So much is the lordly wild turkey a creature 
of habit that I have frequently killed the finest and wildest 
gobblers merely by waiting for them on a certain old road 
at a certain time of day. 

I remember once taking a friend to such a crossing. We 
got there about 2:30 in 
the afternoon. He asked 

\ | if it was safe to smoke. I 

\\ said: “Not if you want your 
bird. They will be along 
here about 2:45.” At 2:50 
they came, and he carried 
home what he came for. 
But he still thinks I made 
a lucky guess. Not so. The 
turkey goes through life on 
schedule, in much the 
same manner as the bob- 
white does. 

For. two hours after 
leaving my car at daybreak 
I ranged the swamp, rais- 
ing a few grouse, at which 
I did not shoot; still-hunt- 
ing a good deal by just 
sitting on an old stump 
and listening. The day 
was warm; there was not 
a breath of air stirring. 
The woodlands were hung 
with the tattered gold ban- 
ners of autumn. The world 
was fragrant with the hale aromas 
of wet mosses, dewy hickory leaves 
and damp laurel. 






A such a time, amid such 
beauty, the hunter does not 
always feel that the primary busi- 
ness of life is killing something; 
indeed, if more sportsmen would 
take hunting as a game instead 
of a battle, their victories would be 
sweeter, and their defeats easy to bear. 
A man should not fight the birds and 
animals he is after; he merely uses his 
strategy in an attempt to outwit them 
at theirs. If they win, why, that’s a 
break for them. 

I get a good deal of enjoyment, after 
the season is over, in recalling the 
misses I have made, or the failures of 
other kinds that have been mine, for every one of these 
means the life of some wild thing. And it’s good to think of 
some of them as still being in their native haunts after we 
have spent a whole season after them. 


My still-hunting profited me nothing; hence I eased out 
of the swamp and up a little bench of the mountain. I like 
to get where I can look down a long stretch of woodland, 
especially when hunting turkeys. In the mountains, these 
great birds have an almost invariable habit of flying down- 
hill and then walking up; rarely do they fly up or walk down. 

As I neared the top of the rise, slue-footing it through the 
damp leaves, I distinctly heard something on the farther side. 
Usually it is possible to identify footsteps in the forest, but 
a wild turkey and a man walk remarkably alike. I can always 
tell a squirrel by his little hops; a deer’s approach can be 
distinguished, and that of a grouse. But repeatedly I have 
been puzzled to know if a man or a gobbler was coming. 
Nor did I now know. I had to see with my eyes. 


RYING to walk even more softly than I had been 

walking, just as I reached the crest of the rise I heard 
something run down the farther side. I knew then. And I 
knew likewise that I had probably lost my chance. A wild 
turkey may come to you; but it is almost a law of nature 
that you shall not go to him. If he ever runs away from 
you, he’s likely gone for the day. I felt I had no more 
chance to get him than a homely girl has of making Holly- 
wood. 

Coming to the top of the hill, I looked downward on the 
other side; and there, a hundred and fifty yards away, 
glistening regally in the morning sunshine, was the Rogue 
himself. He was standing in an old lumber road. With a 
rifle, I should have had a beautiful shot at him; but with a 
shotgun, it was hopeless. Well, “I’m ‘way up hyar, and 
he’s ’way down thar,” as the song has it, and that was the 
situation. 

There he stood in all his glory. I doubted his reputed 
weight and his prodigious wing-spread; yet, all in all, he 
was as fine a gobbler as I had ever seen. And he was no 
half-breed: long red legs, keen neck and blue head; massive 
yet graceful body, and that indefinable air of the true aris- 
tocrat, an air that no bird of barnyard blood ever achieves. 

Well, there we 
stood. He saw me, 
and I saw him. You 
may hear of men 
who have stalked 
wild turkeys; and 
perhaps the thing can 
be done—if the tur- 
key is blind. (Con- 
tinued on page 66) 















Let me recommend 
bringing home a 21- 
pound wild gobbler 
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C. Gove, pioneer gun-maker and expert rifleman 


FTER a man has spent fifty years 
with guns, as I have, it’s hard for 
him to imagine any hobby half so 
interesting. If I had it to do over 

again, I would do what I did the first 
time—submerge myself in guns and stay 
submerged all my life. 

I don’t know what it is about guns 
that makes them fascinate a man so. It 
must be a primal urge we cannot explain. 
Throwing things is the most primitive 
amusement known to the human mind. 
The first thing a baby does is to grasp 
something; the second is to throw it. 
Some men do their throwing with a stick 
in such games as polo, baseball, billiards 
and the like; some with the hands, as in 
football, handball and other sports; some 
with the bow, and some with gas, which 
we call shooting. 

Other forms of throwing never ap- 
pealed to me, but dealing with pressures 
of 25 tons to the square inch, equal to 
about ten automobiles standing on a 
postage stamp; calculating what does 
and does not occur in the 1/1500 of a 
second the bullet is in the barrel; trying 
to understand the action of unseeable 
air on something going half a mile a 
second—all this appealed to my mathe- 
matical instincts. So I became a con- 
firmed “gunman” before I was 12. And 
I’ve been one for half a century. 

I shoot a little now, but not much, 
and today make no attempt to do again 
what I once did, saw or heard about. 
Sixty-odd years takes the cunning from 
the hand, the crystal from the eye, and 
even the wish from the heart. 

I was born and reared on the frontier; 
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so I am well acquainted with the 
wild and woolly Western yarns 
told about guns and marvelous 
shooting, especially by cowboys 
and badmen with their revolvers. 
Most of these yarns I know for 
what they are—in the class with 
hoop snake and sea-serpent tales. 

One of my close friends during 
his declining years was ° Col. 
W. F. Cody, “Buffalo Bill” to 
the world at large. He once told 
me that I was a “better shot than 
Jim,” as he called the famous 
Wild Bill, whose real name was 
James Butler Hickok. And this 
wasn’t so much of a compliment, 
for I am only a fair shot, and so 
was Hickok, Billy the Kid, Jesse 
James, or any other notorious 
gunman you might name. But as killers 
—well, that is a different matter. 

To be a killer, only moderate skill 
with a gun is needed, strange as it seems. 
Jesse James, in my opinion, was the 
deadliest man with a revolver who ever 
lived, while C. M. McCutcheon, a Denver 
lawyer, was, and is, in my opinion, the 
greatest revolver shot ever born. He 
will never have a superior, probably 
never an equal. He has never killed any- 
body, and never intends to. His skill is 
far beyond that of Jesse James. Yet 
Jesse James could kill two or three Mc- 
Cutcheons in a bunch, easily. 

Now, how did all these hair-hoisting 
inventions originate? Very simply. “Ned 
Buntline,” the pen name of a writer 
named Judson, is the man responsible. 
And this Buntline, by the way, has had 
more influence on American literature 
than any other man. He invented the 
dime novel dealing with pioneer and 
frontier characters. From this twisted 
root came all our American pioneer liter- 
ature of the higher class, and the pioneer 
movement is the dominant note in all 
American literature. 

To Ned Buntline himself can be as- 
signed the impossible tales of frontier 
skill in shooting. He didn’t know a gun 
from a broomstick; so he shot both with 
boundless imagination, and hit things 
accordingly. Using his method, it was 
easy to hit a running rabbit half a mile 
away by just pointing the revolver from 
the hip. Actually, to do so at twenty 
feet is an expert feat. I can hit a foot 
circle “from the hip” sometimes, but 
not always, at ten feet. Afoot or horse- 





A recognized authority does a little de- 
bunking of old-time gunmen 


By CHAUNCEY THOMAS 
as told to CHARLES B. ROTH 


back was all the same to a Buntline hero. 
But to hit a water bucket at ten feet 
from the back of a galloping horse is 
mighty good work, and hitting a wash- 
tub is not half bad shooting. 

In the fifty years I have been using 
guns, the speed of the bullet has doubled 
and the accuracy has increased three 
times. Fifty years ago, for example, a 
man was comparatively safe when 1,000 
yards away from an individual rifleman. 
Today, the $10,000 bill is not yet printed 
that would tempt me to let any one of 
say five hundred of the best Army and 
Navy marksmen take five shots at me 
at one mile. One of them would be al- 
most sure to hit me. 

My first gun was a .22 revolver. I 
promptly shot myself with it, but I had, 
and still have, a Spartan mother. She 
answered a fussy neighbor woman who 
warned her I’d kill myself if she let me 
have firearms with this: “I have three 
boys and am willing to kill one of them 
to make men of the other two.” 

So she doctored me, strapped a bigger 
six-shooter on me, hoisted me on to the 
cow-pony again, and sent me out after 





W orld-record-breaking score made by Mr. 

Gove on May 13, 1879—73 out of a possible 

75, at 200 yards offhand. This is a sample 
of what a good frontier rifle could do 


cattle on the plains. This was in 1881. I 
was not ten years old. We didn’t have to 
be disciplined in those days. Nature at- 
tended to that. If we little boys violated 
certain iron rules, we died. 

On my fourteenth birthday I went 
into the mountains behind four horses 
in a freight wagon. By then I was a good 
revolver shot, and soon became known 





as the best man with a six-gun in Middle 
Park, Colorado. This was in 1886. 

I recall one interesting six-gun experi- 
ence. My cousin and I were riding after 
a herd of skinny cattle and had just un- 
saddled for the night when a young fel- 
low cantered up. My six-shooter still 
hung low on my right leg. 

“What’s that there thing you got on 
your leg?” he inquired. 

“Oh, just a watch-charm.” 

“Will it go off?” 

“Sometimes.” 

“Hit anything with it?” 

“Sometimes.” 

“Hit that!” and he suddenly whirled 
his brand-new expensive Stetson, the 
pride of his life, into the air. 

I slipped—not jerked, nor “like a 
flash,” as the dime novelists have it— 
my six-gun out of its boot with the usual 
continuous circular sweep of the right 
hand and popped away at that pet hat. 
By sheer good luck, the bullet hit it 
right in the center. That cowboy was 
game. He ran his forefinger through the 
hole, whirled the hat around and re- 
marked: “Just what I wanted. Improves 
the ventilation. Do it again.” 

This time I didn’t want to miss; so I 
took careful aim. Again luck—sheer luck 
—was with me. The bullet cut the leather 
hat-band and split the felt from the 
edge to the crown. The cowboy rode 
slowly to where the hat lay and picked 
it up. 

“Say, who are you?” he demanded. 

I told him. 

“T wish I’d known it before I threw 
up this old hat of mine” 
—and with the usual noisy 
yell of cowboy bravado he 
spurred away homeward. 


OON afterward I left 
the mountains, went to 
the city and took up my 
work, which is writing, a 
purely mental labor; so I 
had to find something to 
do for a change, something 
on which to use my hands. 
It was guns, of course. 
Would I do it over 
again? Certainly. I am too 
old for the fine game now, 
but once, with a telescope, 
I could hold a rifle on the 
prone rest position within 
a quarter of an inch at 200 
yards—the cross-hairs, not 
the bullet. Sometimes for 
three or four shots I can 
still put the big six-gun 
bullets about where I want 
them on small objects at 
close range. But I can no 
longer depend on doing 
the shooting I once did. 
So I am now merely a gun 
doctor for the fine young 
men growing up around 
me, of whose friendship I 
am proud. I can at least 
pass on what I can no 
longer do, like an old 
musician. 
‘Did you ever stop to 
think about how many dif- 
ferent kinds of guns have 


Gun Philosophy 


been made since firearms were invented? 
As nearly as I can figure, the number is 
around 40,000—about 20,000 hand-guns 
and 20,000 shoulder arms. 

One thing that usually astonishes 
people when they meet it first is the 
statement that breech-loaders preceded 
muzzle-loaders. Columbus’ vessel was 
armed with breech-loading cannon, and 
from old engravings we can deduce that 
Cortez used breech-loaders against the 
Aztecs. Yet 350 years later the Civil War 
was fought with muzzle-loading guns. 

Another odd fact is that the double- 
action revolver is almost as old as the 
single-action. The early double-actions 
died out, and came in again when the 
revolver was near its zenith. 


F all the different kinds of guns, only 

the revolver is a purely American 
weapon. It was invented in America and 
perfected in America, and no other peo- 
ple seem to have mastered its possibilities. 
Europe has often produced some very 
expert gallery shots, but that is only gun 
juggling. By real revolver shooting I 
mean, as we used to say on the frontier, 
“eat and live out of your holster”—that 
is, kill your meat with a revolver, 

A glance at any European-made re- 
volver shows that the men who designed 
it did not have the least idea of the why 
and how of the one-hand firearm. The 
German Luger and Mauser are like 
steam-driven automobiles. The English 
revolvers are chunks of iron with the 
wrong holes bored in them, while the 
efforts of the French make one wonder 





how the human mind could devise such 
things. But in America the revolver was 
brought to perfection. 

On the frontier it was the revolver 
that wrote history, beginning with the 
famous old cap-and-ball muzzle-loaders 
and ending with the popular .45 Single 
Action Colt. The cap-and-ball came in 
three sizes. 

Smallest was the .36 caliber Colt Navy, 
weighing about two pounds. It got its 
name, not from the fact that it was the 
official or favorite revolver of the Navy, 
but because a naval scene was engraved 
around its cylinder. The .44 was a some- 
what larger and heavier six-gun. Then 
came the big boy, the Dragoon Colt. It 
was about .45 caliber, but weighed nearly 
four pounds loaded. Its cylinder was 
much thicker and longer than the cylin- 
ders of the two lighter guns; hence it 
could be loaded heavier and was thus 
much deadlier. 

But the Dragoon was too heavy for the 
ordinary man to use fast in one hand; 
so most men did not carry it. Two of 
them weighed as much as three .44’s, 
and the .44’s were preferred for this 
reason, while the .36, because of still 
less weight, was more popular than either 
of the larger guns. Even two .44’s with 
necessary holsters and belt weighed close 
to eight pounds, as much as some rifles. 

On account of uncertainty of fire and 
slowness of reloading, a belt knife was 
usually carried also. I have always called 
the knife the “silent cartridge.” 

Later came the perfect American re- 
volvers, the Smith & Wesson and the .45 
Colt. They served their 
day, served it admirably; 
but now their day is done. 
The automatic has forced 
them to the wall. Owing to 
the scarcity of gunsmiths 
and spare parts on the 
frontier, however, the au- 
tomatic would not have 
been satisfactory. 


HE Single Action Colt, 
with half its parts 
gone, would still give dead- 
ly results. But it hangs si- 
lent now on the wall, under 
the Buffalo Sharps and the 
Indian war bow. You can- 
not even buy good cart- 
ridges for it. Some are still 
sold, but they are suspi- 
cious affairs, not at all the 
ones that did the work on 
the old frontier. I can load 
them by hand and get good 
results, but it is not worth 
the trouble. The day of 
this famous old gun is 
done. 
One of the most widely 
circulated myths of the 
(Continued on page 73) 


How the frontier sportsman 
dressed when he took the 
field. Major Thompson, In- 
dian agent (left), and Chas. 
S. Stobie, known as “Moun- 
tain Charlie.” Major Thomp- 
son is carrying a rolling 
block Remington, while Mr. 
Stobie has an’86 Winchester 
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Illustrated by HERMAN ROUNTREE 


SUPPOSE Bill Baker catches fewer 

bass than any man in the Gun Club 

—perhaps fewer than any man in 

the county. And Bill, who doesn’t 
catch bass principally because he doesn’t 
fish for them, has raised more bass than 
any other man in the state, aside from 
the Department’s hatchery employees. 
I'll bet on that. 

He has been chairman of the Club’s 
Rearing Pond Committee ever since it 
was formed. That pond has been his 
hobby and its product like his stepchil- 
dren ever since right after the war. He’s 
enthusiastic about raising smallmouths, 
in other words. 

Most evenings, from the time the fry 
ko in until the pond is drained, you'll 
find Bill out there at some time or an- 
other. And his wife complains that she 
never sees him on a Sunday any more. 
Bill’s wife says raising fish is a worse 
habit for a man to form than catching 
them. 

On this particular Sunday afternoon 
I’m talking about, Bill was there as 
usual. There was nothing pressing to be 
done about the pond, understand, but 
ever since early day he had been fussing 
around with a brush hook and a scythe, 
cutting back the excess of briers that 
had grown up on one hillside and mowing 
the ripened wild grasses which abounded. 

It was warm, with maybe a thunder- 
shower making for night, and Bill was 
about through. As he stood by the gate, 
surveying the results of his day’s work, 
the Old Warden came along the high- 
way, waved his hand, seemed suddenly 
to change his mind, and swung into the 
parking space Bill had fixed up. 

“Hi, Warden!” hailed Bill. 

“Howdy, Bill! I’ve been kind of ne- 
glectful of your family lately. Ain’t give 
‘em so much as a look-see in weeks,” he 
said, getting out. “How are they makin’ 
it, anyhow?” 

Bill admitted his bass were doing ad- 
mirably, and led the way down to the 
water. They moved slowly along the edge 
of the pond, eyes alert for schools of 
little fish, pointing them out to one an- 
other, growing more enthusiastic as their 
eyes became accustomed to the light and 
more rewards were forthcoming from the 
search. So they were all excited and op- 
timistic about bass when the Penny boys 
drove up and came down, plenty dole- 
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The Old Warden on 


A few holes cut in the ice may improve 
your fishing 


By HAROLD TITUS 


ful and depressed about bass. The differ- 
ence was that the Pennys were down in 
spirits about largemouths, while the 
other two had been concerned with their 
cousins. 

“Yeah. They look good,” said Fred 
Penny after he had located and watched 
some of the youngsters. “And I s’pose 
they'll help make fishin’ better in some 
of our smallmouth lakes. But the large- 
mouth, now!” He shook his head. 
“They’ve gone to pot. I wish the club 
would get interested in largemouth, along 
with these.” 

“Well, the dickens of it is,” Bill Baker 
explained, “that we've only got a little 
largemouth water in the county. We’ve 
got some danged good smallmouth lakes, 
but outside of Punkin and Cranberry, 
where’d you go for largemouth in this 
neighborhood?” 

Ralph Penny spoke then. 

“What do you mean ‘outside’?” he 
asked. “Why should anybody go to Pun- 
kin or Cranberry for largemouth? Since 
last summer, I mean. Why, Bill, our 
largemouth fishin’ is shot, and we won't 
get it back again until we do some plant- 
in’, and lots of it!” 


HAT was news to Bill, and surprised 
him. He hadn’t heard about this 
disaster. 

“It’s so,” declared Fred. “Up until this 
summer we've had swell fishin’ in those 
two lakes. Ask the Warden here. He'll 
tell you that he’s checked us time and 
again the last four or five years with 
limit catches. And nice fish, too. But 
this year she’s just blown up. Why, you 
can’t even catch a decent mess of blue- 
gills in them lakes, let alone more than 
a bass once in a while. Ain’t that right?” 

The Old Warden had seated himself 
on a bench which Bill had built at the 
pond’s edge years ago. He nod- * 
ded gravely in answer to the 
question. 

“That seems to be right,’’ 
he said. “You scarce 
find more’n one boat 
on either of them 
lakes now. Early in 
the season you did. 
Years back, you could 
always bet on a Sun- 
day to find a_ half 
dozen boats on each 


one. But this year they seem 
to be depopulated of fisher- 
men, and that means they 
must be pretty shy on fish.” 

“Fished out!” said Ralph 
Penny. “And danged little 
plantin’. Seems to me the 
smallmouth fcllers are get- 
tin’ all the favors. I should 
think the state—” 

“Whoa!” broke in the 
Old Warden good-natur- 
edly. “Don’t start makin’ 
a speech right here and 
out of hand. Don’t start 
layin’ it on the state without goin’ 
over a few things. Mind the Satur- i 
day evenin’ I braced you boys last p) 
winter and tried to get you to come : 
along and do a little ice cuttin’?” 

Ralph colored up. 

“Well, I couldn’t make it that 
Sunday,” he said defens- 
ively. “I told you I’d go 
any other time that I 
could make: it.” 

“Yeah. I mind that. 
But the Almighty took 
care of it in another 
week, even if He did 
seem to be kind 
of late in gettin’ < 
around to repair 
the damage. 

‘*‘Anyhow 
Ralph, like I told 
you then, I 
didn’t know as 
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The Old Warden on Smothered Fish 


ice cuttin’ would do any 
good. I didn’t even know 
anything was wrong. I just 
suspected it.” 
Bill Baker had seated 
himself cross-legged on the 
grass and was chew- 
ing at a straw, his 
eyes twinkling at 
seeing the old fel- 
low bring a chronic 
complainer like 
one of the Pennys 
up standing. 
Bill spoke now: 
“Why the ice 
cutting, War- 
den?” 

The old fel- 
low pulled out 
his pipe and 

) tobacco pouch. 
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“I found two dead big- 
mouths at the outlet” 


“Just kind of a shot in the dark,” he 
said. “Just a guess of mine. I figured the 
fish in them lakes would be smotherin’ 
along late last winter. I figured I’d like 
to try to do somethin’ about it, could I 
get some help. I guess what I’d planned 
to try to do wouldn’t have done much 
good, at that,” he admitted, cupping one 
hand for tobacco. 

“My guess that fish in Punkin and 
Cranberry would be short of breathin’ 
material was a good one, it seems. What 
I'd hoped to do about it likely wouldn't 
have done ’em much good. Not the way 
I'd have done it, leastwise. But that,” he 
said, “is only the beginnin’ of a story. 
I can’t give you the whole of it yet, but 
I can go a sight further than I could last 
winter. It begins to look,” he said, tamp- 
ing the tobacco home, “as if we were 
gettin’ somewhere on this fish suffocatin’ 
thing. And it’s about time. Mebby it’s 
away past time. I'll tell you how that is.” 

He didn’t say any more until his pipe 
was going. Then he leaned back com- 
fortably and pulled his hat lower against 
the glare of the descending sun. 


"i HINGS go along pretty good for 
a spell, and we forget matters that 
have troubled us plenty at other times,” 
he said. “Last winter was the first real 
one we’ve had in this country in seven 
or eight years. We’ve had some that was 
colder, but we ain’t had any with so 
much of everything that goes to make 
up a real old he winter all together. 
Cold and snow galore and storms and 
darkness. 

“We ain’t heard nothin’ since we’ve 
had these new-fashioned winters about 
fish smotherin’ under the ice. You'll 
all mind we used to hear it every so 
often. But we ain’t lately. Nobody 

has thought about it. 
“But along in late Jan- 
uary I commenced to 
wonder if we wasn’t goin’ 
to get some bad news 
pretty soon. I was out 
around the lakes a good deal 
and tried to keep my eyes open. 
I didn’t get any reports of dead 
fish from “the boys doin’ ice- 
fishin’, but my patrols took me 
mostly to the deeper lakes be- 
cause, with us, they happen 
to be the ones easy for fish- 

ermen to get to. 

“So one forenoon I put on 
my snowshoes and hit it for 
Punkin. No plowed highways 
out that direction, you know, 
and it was quite a drag. When 
I got there, I couldn't learn 
anything that helped, because 
the outlet was frozen over tight 
for over a mile down. Nobody 
been in there for weeks, far as 
I could see. 

“T waited until we got a little 
warmer weather, and that was 
along in early February. I hit 
for Cranberry this time, and 
found enough to satisfy me that 
the fish was havin’ some dif- 
ficulty. 

“T didn’t find many,” he said. 
“T only found two dead big- 
mouths agin’ a jam pile at the 
outlet. I found a bluegill and 


three pike a little further down, and on 
the bottom here and there I’d see a 
minnow. 

“But that was enough to satisfy me 
that things wasn’t just right; so I aimed 
to do the only thing I knew to try. I 
called the boys I recollect seein’ fishin’ 
them two lakes quite regular—you boys 
amongst ’em—and asked for help,” he 
said. “I told ’em all, like I told you, it 
meant packin’ an ice-saw and a spud or 
two and some shovels away in there, and 
that if we’d do any good at all we’d do 
a danged good day’s work. 

“Well, everybody was kind of en- 
gaged,” he said dryly, and eyed his pipe 
bowl critically. “And mebby that’s just 
as well. Mebby we wouldn’t have saved 
the life of one minnow, doin’ what I'd 
planned to do. 

“T figured I’d get some of the boys 
from the Club the next Sunday. They do 
quite a lot, even if none of ’em ever get 
out to your pet lakes. But I notice that 
those who do a lot generally can do more 
if needed; so I figured we’d have mebby 
two ice-cuttin’ parties next week. 


*“*T)UT she thawed. We had two good 

warm days that week. I know those 
lakes kind of well. I knew that much 
thawin’ would show open water over 
where some of the springs come up in 
the shallows. So I didn’t worry any more 
except over what might have happened 
earlier in the winter. 

“Now, though,” he said, shifting on 
the bench, “I feel kind of sure that no 
amount of ice cuttin’ we could have 
done in that cold weather would count 
for much. And now I’m lookin’ forward 
to findin’ out a lot more about winter 
mortality amongst fish than I’ve ever had 
a chance to find out before. 

“You see, boys, it’s been another one 
of them things we was ignorant about. 
Fish died in winter. We'd always sup- 
posed they smothered. We were right 
up to that. But what to do about it was 
somethin’ else. And now, with the hard- 
est winter the country has seen in years 
and fish reported dyin’ in lots of states, 
fellers who know how to find answers 
have got busy, and mebby we’re on the 
road to stoppin’ it. 

“The trouble ain’t the ice, the tech- 
nical boys tell us,’’ he went on. “Not just 
the ice. It’s the darkness that smothers 
fish. You see, (Continued on page 72) 
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What a little home work can do to 
increase the local webfeet 





By RAY BENSON 








A pair of Canadas nesting on the refuge of Frank W. Robl, Ellinwood, Kansas 


HERE is no more dusking around 
the old Quogue ice-pond. As a 
matter of fact, gun-toters risk 
sundry administrations of No. 5’s 
if they so much as venture anywhere 
near that little Long Island pond, which 
the town duck hunters and baymen have 
made over into a model black-duck pro- 
ducing plant. 
Out in Nebraska, where Willow Island 
Channel pokes back from the tempera- 
mental Platte River, the five dozen or 
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so members of the Gothenburg Gun 
Club and a handful of other local gun- 
ners have chipped in $1,000 and contrib- 
uted weeks of hard labor to fix up a 
waterfowl refuge. They put in some 30 
acres of rye, oats and millet last sum- 
mer; strung woven and_ barbed-wire 
around the site; got after cats, rats and 
other vermin with traps, and did a good 
job of netting out those whopping big 
snappers that relish tender ducklings. 
Bob Smart, a Chicagoan who knows 






his ducks, had often watched Lake 
Michigan mallards, sprigs and bluebills 
streak over the taxis and limousines pa- 
rading the shore boulevard separating 
Jackson Park from the lake. He saw 
them plop into the park lagoon—at the 
north end of which a select few of their 
embalmed ancestors perch within the 
glass-encased confines of the Field Mu- 
seum. Bob started soliciting signatures 
to a petition, and eventually he got in 
the neighborhood of $75,000 away from 
boondoggling for the development of a 
de luxe waterfowl-refuge project right 
there in the park. Today the refuge has 
about everything for ducks except foot- 
warmers. 

Then there are the Doctors John D. 
Davies and Brooks D. Good, both 
M.D.’s, who came through the World 
War with a yearning for the quiet, wide 
open spaces near Alamosa, Colorado. 
They also conceived a yen for a closer 
association with those kiting V’s of wild- 
fowl which biannually winnow their ways 
across the sage-brush country. Twenty- 
four artesian wells now spout into eight 
ponds, all fixed up with vermin-proof 
fences, nesting islands and newly-planted 
wild-duck lunch counters. Here, in the 
country of arid sands, is a paradise for 
web-footed tourists. 


The old Quogue ice-pond— 
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And last, but far from least, are the 
boys of the Hendrick Hudson Fish and 
Game Club of Troy, New York. They 
erected a crib dam eighty feet long at 
East Poestenkill, created a 12-acre pond, 
planted duck foods and Scotch~pine for 
nesting cover, turned out some black 
ducks and fixed fences—all on their own. 
This year there will be more ducks in 
that neck of the woods. 





HOSE are the winners of the first five 
places in the National Waterfowl 
Refuge Contest, sponsored by the More 
Game Birds Foundation and announced in 
the May, 1935, issue of Fretp & STREAM. 
They have tucked away in their tills a 
total of $500 in cash—a relatively small 
monetary reward as compared with the 
future benefits in the form of more ducks. 
Each has also won a lofty silver mug 
with quartets of volplaning mallards and 
suitable inscriptions engraved thereon. 
Trailing along in that unique help- 
yourself-to-more-ducks movement were 
fifteen other place and cup winners, and 
thirty-three more who were awarded en- 
graved certificates of merit illustrated 
by “Ding” Darling, Chairman of the 
Committee of Judges. All told, that con- 
test brought in a total of 237 entries, 
ranging in size from an 8,000-acre tract 


Home-Made Ducks 


refuge of the Southampton Township Wildfowl Association 


on the Sulphur River in Arkansas to a 
10-acre slough on the Triangle Duck 
Club at Los Banos, California, and back 
again to a little pond qn the Dorman H. 
Weaver farm at Pomfret Center, Con- 
necticut. 

Two hundred and thirty-seven new 
duck factories! Some of them may not 
produce more than a dozen or so birds 
the first year. Others will turn out hun- 
dreds. One hundred and forty-eight refu- 
ges were started by individual sports- 
men and sportsmen’s clubs. The other 
projects were sponsored by bird and na- 
ture groups, Boy Scouts and whom or 
what-not. 

The requirements of the contest were 
simple and practical. Each entry was 
required to be a project started dur- 
ing 1935. Food, cover, decoys, protec- 
tion and means employed to develop 
the refuge were to count in the final 
ratings. Entrants were required to pro- 
vide: (a) a permanent water area of not 
less than three acres; (b) not less than 
one acre of natural food plants or, in 
the absence of these, sufficient artificial 
foods to maintain the decoys; (c) not 
less than one acre of cover suitable for 
nesting sites or shelter; (e) protection 
from shooting and predators, and (f) 
permanence of at least three years. 







Refuge 
on the Des 
eens Moines, Iowa, 

water-works 


How did the boys of the Southampton 
Wildfowl Association get a strangle hold 
on first place when the committee of 
judges canvassed the attested reports? 
It’s something that just must be told as 
an example of what duck hunters can 
accomplish once they make up their 
minds to do some home work for the 
benefit of their sport. 


HE gunners and baymen around 

Shinnecock Bay launched the South- 
ampton Association early in 1934. Their 
slogan was: “Let’s raise two ducks for 
every one we shoot.” They were rarin’ 
to go when the contest announcement 
came along. 

First came the job of getting a suit- 
able site. Modern home refrigeration 
had left the Quogue Ice Company with 
a more or less useless ice pond on its 
hands. The Association obtained use of 
it for the asking. The town trustees of 
Quogue and private owners turned over 
adjoining areas. Before it was through, 
the Association had a block of land, wa- 
ter and marsh totaling 1,505 acres. 

Then the membership went to work. 
The tract had natural growths of pond 
weeds, millet and cress. A source of food 
supply was already available. There was 
ample nesting cover of marsh-grasses, 
swamp privet, alder and marsh huckle- 
berry. 

But good cover also attracts predators. 
So all hands rolled up sleeves, cut and 
set the necessary fence posts and stapled 
up 5,100 feet of mesh-wire fencing 
around the best nesting portions of the 
refuge. Local guides contributed callers 
for decoys. With these an assortment of 
Canada honkers and various puddle 
ducks was turned out to make up the 
complement of seductive hostesses to 
advertise the new-found duck picnic 
grounds. Then a hundred wild blacks 
were trapped under U. S. Biological Sur- 
vey permit, wing-clipped and released as 
breeding stock. 

With transient patronage increasing by 
leaps and bounds—the Association had 
more than 3,000 quackers on its hands 
at one time— (Continued on page 72) 
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The Mhan-Katers an 


The greatest lion story the world has ever read—and every word of it true 


By LIEUT.-COL. J. H. PATTERSON, 


URING the building of the Uganda 

Railway through British East Africa 
in 1898 the workmen were regularly at- 
tacked by man-eating lions. Colonel Pat- 
terson, in charge of the work at Tsavo, 
took upon himself the duty of ridding 
the country of these beasts. Almost every 
night the lions would invade one of the 
camps and carry off a man or two. Night 
after night Colonel Patterson stayed up 
in an attempt to secure a shot at the 
lions, only to be mortified by shrieks and 
cries from another part of the camp. 
Everything possible was done to protect 
the camps and kill the lions. The animals, 
however, seemed to bear a charmed life. 
Finally the workmen struck, refusing to 
stay longer in the infested area. The 
District Officer came to Tsavo to assist 
in the hunt. On the way from the station 
he was knocked down by a lion and his 
servant killed and eaten. Then one morn- 
ing a native brought the news that the 
lions had killed a donkey and were eating 
it. Colonel Patterson immediately went 
‘to the scene and in a most thrilling en- 
counter killed the first man-eater. But 
the nightly attacks continued. Colonel 
Patterson resolved not to rest until the 
country had been rid of man-eating lions. 
One night he fired a load of slugs into a 
lion from an elevated structure. The 
animal was badly wounded, but he es- 
caped, although the next morning he was 
tracked for some distance into the jun- 
gle. Later Colonel Patterson secured a 
good shot from a scaffolding, this time 
with a rifle. In the morning the wounded 
lion was located in the jungle. After a 
most harrowing and nerve-racking ex- 
perience, in which four rifle bullets were 
fired into the beast, Colonel Patterson 
dispatched another of the man-eaters. It 
was now felt by all that their troubles 
were ended. Then one morning when 
Colonel Patterson was out for a stroll 
with his shotgun, he met four natives 
carrying the body of Mr. O’Hara, the 
engineer in charge of road making, who 
had been killed by a lion. His widow and 
children were following along behind. 
Mrs. O’Hara said that during the night 
her husband had been dragged from her 
side by the lion. This beast was killed 
later by a poisoned arrow fired from a 
tree by a native. While in search of a 
water supply for the camp Colonel Pat- 
terson was charged by two lions, one of 
which he killed. Then, for the first time, 
the tables were turned and the lions were 
no longer the aggressors. Whenever his 
duties would permit, Colonel Patterson 
hunted lions, always with success and 
never without personal danger. These 
man-eating lions seemed to be entirely 
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devoid of fear. Even out on the open 
plains they showed no inclination to re- 
treat, but rather preferred to stand their 
ground. They always charged when 
wounded and were game to the death. On 
one occasion Colonel Patterson succeed- 
ed in killing a wounded lion just as it 
was about to grab his servant. On another 
hunt a wounded lion made a determined 
charge and, before the Colonel’s bullet 
killed him, mauled one of the plucky gun 
boys so badly that later he died. 


PART VII 


OWARD the end of my stay in 

British East Africa, I dined one 

evening with Mr. Ryall, the Super- 

intendent of the Police, in his in- 
spection carriage on the railway. Poor 
Ryall! I little thought then what a terri- 
ble fate was to overtake him only a few 
months later in that very carriage in 
which we dined. 

A man-eating lion had taken up his 
quarters at a little roadside station called 
Kimaa, and had developed an extraor- 
dinary taste for the members of the rail- 
way staff. He was a most daring brute, 
quite indifferent as to whether he carried 
off the station master, the signalman or 
the pointsman; and one night, in his ef- 
forts to obtain a meal, he actually climb- 
ed up on to the roof of the station 
building and tried to tear off the corru- 
gated-iron sheets. At this the terrified 
baboo in charge of the telegraph instru- 
ment below sent the following laconic 
message to the Traffic Manager: “Lion 
fighting with station. Send urgent suc- 
cor.” Fortunately he was not victorious 
in his “fight with the station’; but he 
tried so hard to get in that he cut his 
feet badly on the iron sheeting, leaving 
large blood-stains on the roof. 

Another night, however, he succeed- 
ed in carrying off the native driver of 
the pumping-engine, and soon after- 
ward added several other victims to 
his list. On one occasion an engine-driver 
arranged to sit up all night in a large 
iron water-tank in the hope of getting a 
shot at him, and had a loop-hole cut in 
the side of the tank from which to fire. 
But as so often happens, the hunter be- 
came the hunted; the lion turned up in 
the middle of the night, overthrew the 
tank and actually tried to drag the driver 
out through the narrow circular hole in 
the top through which he had squeezed in. 

Fortunately the tank was just too deep 
for the brute to be able to reach the man 
at the bottom; but the latter was natu- 
rally half paralyzed with fear and had to 
crouch so low down as to be unable to 
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take anything like proper aim. He fired, 
however, and succeeded in frightening 
the lion away for the time being. 

It was in a vain attempt to destroy 
this pest that poor Ryall met his tragic 
and untimely end. On June 6, 1900, he 
was traveling up in his inspection car- 
riage from Makindu to Nairobi, accom- 
panied by two friends, Mr. Huebner and 
Mr. Parenti. When they reached Kimaa, 
which is about 250 miles from Mombasa, 
they were told that the man-eater had 
been seen close to the station only a 
short time before their train arrived, so 
they at once made up their minds to re- 
main there for the night and endeavor to 
shoot him. 

Ryall’s carriage was accordingly de- 
tached from the train and shunted in- 
to a siding close to the station, where, 
owing to the unfinished state of the line, 
it did not stand perfectly level but had a 
pronounced list to one side. In the after- 
noon the three friends went out to look 
for the lion, but finding no traces of him 
whatever they returned to the carriage 
for dinner. Afterward they all sat up on 
guard for some time, but the only notice- 
able thing they saw was what they took 
to be two very bright and steady glow- 
worms. After events proved that these 
could have been nothing else than the 
eyes of the man-eater steadily watching 
them and studying their every movement. 


HE hour now growing late and there 

being apparently no sign of the lion, 
Ryall persuaded his two friends to lie 
down, while he kept the first watch. 
Huebner occupied the high berth over 
the table on the one side of the carriage, 
the only other berth being on the oppo- 
site side of the compartment and lower 
down. This Ryall offered to Parenti, who 
declined it, saying that he would be quite 
comfortable on the floor; and he ac- 
cordingly lay down to sleep, with his 
feet toward the sliding door which gave 
admission to the carriage. 

It is supposed that Ryall, after watch- 
ing for some considerable time, must 
have come to the conclusion that the lion 
was not going to make its appearance 
that night, for he lay down on the lower 
berth and dozed off. No sooner had he 
done so, doubtless, than the cunning 
man-eater began cautiously to stalk the 
three sleepers. In order to reach the little 
platform at the end of the carriage, he 
had to mount two very high steps from 
the railway line, but these he managed 
to negotiate successfully and in silence. 

The door from this platform into the 
carriage was a sliding one on wheels, 
which ran very easily on a brass runner; 
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Huebner, on looking down from his berth, was horri- 


fied to see an enormous lion standing with his hind feet 
on Parenti, while his forepaws rested on poor Ryall 


and as it was probably not quite shut or 
at any rate not secured in any way, it was 
an easy matter for the lion to thrust in a 
paw and shove it open. But owing to the 
tilt of the carriage and to his great extra 
weight on the one side, the door slid to 
and snapped into the lock the moment 
he got his body right in, thus leaving him 
shut up with the three sleeping men in 
the compartment. 

He sprang at once at Ryall, but in 
order to reach him had actually to plant 
his feet on Parenti, who, it will be re- 
membered, was sleeping on the floor. At 
this moment Huebner was _ suddenly 
awakened by a loud cry, and on looking 
down from his berth was horrified to see 
an enormous lion standing with his hind 
feet on Parenti’s body while his fore- 
paws rested on poor Ryall. Small wonder 
that he was panic-stricken at the sight. 

There was only one possible way of 
escape, and that was through the second 
sliding door communicating with the 
servants’ quarters, which was opposite to 
that by which the lion had entered. But 
in order to reach this door Huebner had 
literally to jump onto the man-eater’s 
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back, for its great bulk filled up all the 
space beneath his berth. It sounds scarce- 
ly credible, but it appears that in the ex- 
citement and horror of the moment he 
actually did this, and fortunately the lion 
was too busily engaged with his victim 
to pay any attention to him. 


S° he managed to reach the door in 
safety; but there, to his dismay, he 
found that it was held fast on the other 
side by the terrified coolies, who had 
been aroused by the disturbance caused 
by the lion’s entrance. In utter despera- 
tion he made frantic efforts to open it, 
and exerting all his strength at last man- 
aged to pull it back sufficiently far to 
allow him to squeeze through, when the 
trembling coolies instantly tied it up 
again with their turbans. A moment 
afterward a great crash was heard, and 
the whole carriage lurched violently to 
one side; the lion had broken through one 
of the windows, carrying off poor Ryall 
with him. 

Being now released, Parenti lost no 
time in jumping through the window on 
the opposite side of the carriage, and fled 





for refuge to one of the station build- 
ings; his escape was little short of 
miraculous, as the lion had actually been 
standing on him as he lay on the floor. 
The carriage itself was badly shattered, 
and the woodwork of the window had 
been broken to pieces by the passage of 
the lion as he sprang through with his 
victim in his mouth. 

All that can be hoped is that poor 
Ryall’s death was instantaneous. His re- 
mains were found next morning about a 
quarter of a mile away in the bush, and 
were taken to Nairobi for burial. I am 
glad to be able to add that very shortly 
afterward the terrible brute who was re- 
sponsible for this awful tragedy was 
caught in an ingenious trap constructed 
by one of the railway staff. He was kept 
on view for several days, and then shot. 

Although the lion which caused poor 
Bhoota’s death was the last I managed to 
shoot in East Africa, I saw several others 
afterward while traveling up and down 
the line at different times on construc- 
tion work. In particular, I remember one 
very curious incident which happened 
early on the (Continued on page 67) 
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Disty-wthiens. Bunnies— 


Can a quail dog be taught to hunt rabbits without ruining him? 


AM always meeting authorities on 

dogs who claim that the one surest 

way to spoil a bird dog is to per- 

mit it to hunt rabbits. They all con- 
tend that once a hunter has shot a cot- 
tontail in the presence of his quail dog 
and has sanctioned his finding and fetch- 
ing of the dead rabbit, that dog is ruined 
for life and will refuse to hunt anything 
but rabbits as long as it lives. 

Now I have never been a believer of 
such a doctrine. Any one of a dozen cow 
dogs that I have known would go out 
into a pasture and bring back either 
horses or cattle, or both, as the person 
directing the dog desired. An ordinarily 
intelligent dog of any one of several 
breeds can be trained to perform tricks 
of an intricate nature, and selecting ar- 
ticles specified by the trainer is one of 
the most common tricks. 

Surely, I have long argued, if a com- 
mon cow dog can be taught to pick one 
cow out of a herd of horses and bring 
it to the corral upon command, a bird 
dog—even a fairly bright one—should be 
able to distinguish quail from rabbit, and 
could be taught to devote its attention to 
the game selected by its master. I have 
made little progress with this argument, 
I am frank to admit, and I have been 
awarded more raspberries than wreaths 
for my pains. Nevertheless in late years 
when a dog owner has thrown a fit be- 
cause some member of the party shot a 
rabbit, thereby ruining his setter, I thrust 
my tongue in my cheek and smile to 
myself. 

I don’t mean by this that a hunter 
after quail should blaze away at every 
bunny that bounces out. Nor do I belittle 
the common courtesies that are due the 
owner of a well-trained dog who doesn’t 
want rabbits shot when his dog is around. 


By GUY VON SCHRILTZ 


I do mean, however, that I don’t think 
it an unpardonable crime for a good quail 
dog to point a rabbit once in a while. 
I don’t care particularly if mine does, 
and unless he persists in doing it I sel- 
dom even scold him for a rabbit point 
or two throughout a day afield. 

I say “point” a rabbit, mind you— 
not chase it. I’ll trounce the ticks off my 
dog for running a rabbit. A rabbit-chasing 
dog is an abomination and a nuisance. I 
won't tolerate one. 

Dogs love rabbits. No dog, however 
dumb he may be, need be taught to hunt 
them. A dog may do it futilely and with 
poor judgment and get little results, but 
any dog of any breed will, of its own 
volition, go out and hunt for rabbits. 

On the contrary, I think that the in- 
stinct to search for quail doesn’t come 
to dogs naturally. It must be acquired 
by most dogs. In other words, dogs will 
hunt rabbits from birth without any 
training whatever, but it usually takes 
time and patience and much schooling 
to teach a dog—any dog—to find and 
point bob-whites. And with all due re- 
spect to the high intelligence of the bird 
dog, many quail dogs never properly 
learn the art of hunting quail. 

With this idea in mind, I have made 
some extensive tests. The results of these 
tests have fully confirmed my pet the- 
ories. A bird dog can be taught to hunt 
rabbits or quail—either or both, as his 
trainer directs. 

One test was made a late December 
day in southwestern Missouri. Ott and 
I were after quail. We had two dogs— 
Ott’s Dick, a big liver and white pointer; 
and my Bus, a black, white and ticked 
setter. Both were somewhat above the 
average on quail. Better than many high- 
powered, high-priced dogs I’ve hunted 


over, not as good as a few—just willing, 
stanch dogs with keen noses. Dogs that 
knew us and delighted in doing the things 
we wanted done, as we wanted them 
done. Dogs that we owned, were used 
to and loved. 

For the benefit of those interested, I 
will add that Dick is a registered dog of 
aristocratic strain and has a family tree 
the roots of which run far back into the 
dim and misty dog past. 

Bus is a common cold-blooded setter, 
as far as I know. I bought him, when he 
was a bag of bones, from a Bourbon 
County, Kansas, farmer for twenty dol- 
lars—the best deal I ever made in my 
life. Common meat-dog that he is, I make 
no apologies for Bus. He is a bonny old 
boy. He does his work to suit me, and 
I like him fine. 

We were over southwest of Nevada, 
Missouri, in some rolling country where 
quail had been reasonably plentiful. It 
was a lovely early-winter day, and we 
were eating lunch on the sunny side of 
a country schoolhouse. Bus wandered off 
and pointed something in a briery fence 
at a field edge. Dick called our attention 
to Bus’ point by backing a hundred yards 
away. That is the kind of dog Dick is. 


TT and I forgot our food and 

grabbed up guns. Bus pointed a rab- 
bit, and except for a sidewise glance, 
when the cottontail scuttled away, of- 
fered no apologies whatever for having 
made his point. 

Back at our lunch, with Dick and Bus 
asleep in the sun, Ott and I talked about 
bird dogs hunting rabbits, and decided to 
do some experimenting. If common cow 
dogs could distinguish cows from horses 
and could be taught to fetch either or 
both, we concluded that our more than 


No question here. Dick and Bus have located a feeding covey 
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When Dick points a rabbit, he doesn’t show his usual style 


ordinarily intelligent bird dogs could 
probably be permitted to hunt rabbits, 
or be made to let them alone, once they 
understood our wishes in the matter. Ott 
wasn’t very enthusiastic about it, but 
finally consented that we give the dogs 
a trial. 

We had fourteen quail, and needed six 
more to fill our bags. We would direct 
the dogs to hunt rabbits an hour or two, 
and then would take them off rabbits— 
if we could—and insist that they find 
and point only quail the balance of the 
day. 

It wasn’t without some misgivings, I 
confess, that we did this. Those dogs were 
valuable to us, and we might Spoil them. 
If all current reports were true, we would 
spoil them. We didn’t want those dogs 
ruined, but decided to take a chance. I’m 
glad we did. The results confirmed the- 
ories that I had had for years. 

A half mile from the schoolhouse 
where we had lunched, we came to per- 
fect rabbit cover—a small field of frost- 
ed, uncut feed about a foot tall. 


™ UGHT to be some cottontails in 
there,” Ott suggested. 

I agreed. We stopped, let the dogs out 
and loaded our guns. Dick went down a 
hedge looking for quail. Bus, at my com- 
mand, quit following Dick at the near 
edge of the field and swung out into the 
Kafir. 

That small Kafir field was teeming with 
rabbits. One bounded out ahead of Bus 
before he had gone fifty feet. Bus stood, 
front foot lifted, and watched it go. A 
moment later another rabbit ran to the 
edge of the field and hunched in plain 
sight. Bus stopped where he was and 
directed our attention to the rabbit by a 


high-headed, not-really-pointing point 
which seemed to say: “Oh, lookie at the 
cotton rabbit! Wouldn’t he be pickings 
though—if we only wanted rabbits!” 

“Hold it, Bus!” I called. 

Surprised at my tone, which I pur- 
posely had made businesslike, Bus drop- 
ped his offhand attitude and turned to 
see what I was so serious about. Seeing 
Ott and me approaching with guns ready, 
he stiffened into attention and began 
looking about to see what was so inter- 
esting to us. He was still staring and 
sniffing, still planted as he had been 
when commanded to,stand, as Ott and I 
reached him. 

Bus looked from me to Ott and from 
Ott all around once more. Not one glance 
did he give the cottontail, which was 
beyond his idea of game worthy of two 
hunters’ attention. Up to this time, I had 
never shot a rabbit that Bus had pointed. 

“Now what?” I demanded of Ott. 

Ott shook his head doubtfully, but 
suggested, “Shoot the rabbit, maybe, to 
show Bus we are hunting them now.” 

This seemed sensible; so we walked 
up the rabbit and Ott killed it as it sped 
across our front, tumbling it over and 
over. All of this puzzled Bus, and it was 
very interesting to watch comprehension 
dawn on him when I ordered him to go 
fetch the carcass, and more interesting 
to note the happiness that fairly burst 
out all over him when he understood that 
I really wanted that rabbit. And never 
have I seen him retrieve a quail or a duck 
or a pheasant with anything like the 
whole-hearted enthusiasm that he dis- 
played while fetching that first rabbit. 

Placing the dead cottontail in my hand, 
Bus wagged all over, he was so happy. 

Now I’m not trying to put across any 


hokum that those two dogs understood 
what Ott and I said to them there that 
day, or what we said to each other, or 
that they instantly grasped the ideas and 
purposes we had in mind. But I do mean 
to say that within a very few minutes 
after Ott killed that first rabbit Bus knew 
just as well as Ott and I did that rabbit 
hunting had suddenly become all the 
rage, and Dick comprehended very 
quickly also. And how those two dogs 
did go for it from then on! 


US found the next rabbit almost in- 
stantly, in the feed a hundred feet 
from the spot where the first rabbit was 
shot. It is easy to tell what a dog one is 
accustomed to is pointing—‘“Rabbit!” 
was written all over the point Bus made. 
It was a rollicking “Hi there, Mr. Bun- 
ny!” tongue-lolling rabbit point, which 
all of us who hunt quail in rabbit country 
know so well. 
“Steady, Bus!” I warned, more to note 
the effect on him than anything else. 
One glance showed Bus that I was ap- 
proaching, gun at ready. This, with the 
recollection of his previous rabbit ex- 
perience, seemed to bring him to realize 
that I wanted this rabbit also. Instantly 
he settled into as tense and business-like 
a point as he ever made in his life! 
Dick, who had paid no attention what- 
ever to rabbits up to this time, saw Bus 
pointing, but also noting the unbirdiness 
of his stance stood idly by, not even 
mildly interested. The pointer’s attitude 
changed, however, when Bus froze up at 
my warning, and he stiffened into a styl- 
ish back. 
“See that?” inquired Ott softly, eyes 
alight, for he is all wrapped up in that 
dog of his. (Continued on page 74) 
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Gamins of the Swamp 


To stalk and bag fairly a suspicious squirrel with a .22 rifle is no small feat 


HEN the squirrel hunter enters 

game terrain, he sheds his casual 

manner and prepares himself 

in a single swift transition. He 
immediately becomes alert, wary and in- 
tense in purpose. His ears are screwed to 
their keenest sensitivity, and his eyes 
assume a roving focus, searching, finding, 
examining, discarding. 

To the uninitiated in this sport, it may 
seem like child’s play, but those who 
have once hunted these little gamins of 
the swamp will understand what I mean 
when I say that they challenge every in- 
stinct of the hunter. They are sagacious, 
crafty and resourceful. These charac- 
teristics, coupled with the beauty and 
picturesqueness of the habitat, form a 
most alluring combination. Whether one 
is stalking a deer, a sheep, or a squirrel, 
the idea is to outwit the game and get 
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the game is missed or bagged he hangs 
in delightful uncertainty. Carefully he 
avoids twigs and sticks that snap, and 
brush that hisses as it is bent aside. He 
moves only when his quarry moves. Will 
a tickling nose give him away with a 
sneeze, or will a pesky mosquito alight 
on the tip of his ear and cause him to 
throw caution to the winds and slap at 
the villain? Truly, the stalk is one of 
the most thrilling features of this game. 

I recall with pleasure a stalk I made 
on a black squirrel one evening at twi- 
light—one of my most cherished mem- 
ories. It was near sundown, one hot 
October afternoon, as I emerged into a 
large swamp’clearing. I had a half mile 
farther to go to get to the road and my 
car, but the way led through dense under- 
growth, and I sat down on an inviting 
log to rest before attempting it. 

I was at peace with the world. Four 
squirrels reposed in the bag hanging at 
my side. The shade of the swamp was 
cool, and the clearing afforded a fine view 
in all directions. Tupelos and cypress 
studded the opening here and there, dead 
and fire-blackened. Rank marsh-grass 
and blackberry made going a problem. 

After I had been resting a few min- 
utes I heard the querulous scolding and 
screaming of a woodpecker. He was in 
the middle of the clearing, soaring and 
wheeling. Suddenly he dove and darted 
toward a tupelo snag, clamoring himself 
hoarse. Far up in the snag I made out a 
moving black shape. 

The cause of the wood- 
pecker’s anxiety and an- 


He was tearing up a poor 
woodpecker’s nest 


ger was apparent. It was a black squirrel, 
clinging to the snag with three legs, 
the fourth reaching into a hole and tear- 
ing up the poor woodpecker’s nest. I 
could see a steady stream of small stuff 
falling from the hole as the squirrel 
worked busily. 

I had enough game, but I felt sorry 
for the old feathered carpenter and de- 
cided to try to bag that little black 
burglar. There seemed small hope for 
success. My only course lay straight 
across the clearing. With no cover, I 
figured my sole chance lay in the squir- 
rel’s being so busy with his plundering 
that he would not notice my approach. 
The briers and grass were dry and stiff, 
and I moved very slowly, holding my rifle 
vertically in front of me, arms close to 
my body. 

It had been hot before, but out in the 
clearing it was like a furnace. Perspira- 
tion stood on my forehead and ran into 
my eyes. Once the squirrel stopped and 
gazed in my direction. I stood with one 
foot raised, like a pointing dog. But it 
was a false alarm. After that, I moved 
only when the woodpecker screamed. 

The distance to be covered was about 
a hundred yards. When it had shrunk to 
seventy, I was forced to get down and 
crawl. By this time the fever of the stalk 
had gripped me, and I would have been 
no more intent and earnest had the 
quarry been the world’s record bighorn 
sheep. 

Crawling, sweating and stewing, I 
moved painfully into the 40-yard range. 
I was in no condition to shoot; and 
as I had not alarmed the squirrel, I 
rested a moment. That nearly proved 
fatal. The woodpecker had ceased his 
scolding, and a brooding, ominous silence 
prevailed. The squirrel felt the danger in 
the air. With no warning whatever he 
suddenly whirled, raced to the topmost 
limb of the snag and made a splendid 
leap inte a small cypress. 


I JUMPED to my feet and mechanical- 

ly raised my rifle. Through the top of 
that withered little cypress the squirrel 
raced. At the extremity of a distant limb 
he turned and looked back. Hast never 
heard of Lot’s wife, Friend Squirrel? My 
muscles, which had been trembling with 
exasperation, now hardened into immo- 
bility. There was no tremor in my rifle 
barrel as I held high on that black shoul- 
der and squeezed the trigger. 

Spang! The little rifle cracked vicious- 
ly, and out over the seventy-five yards 
to the target a 40-grain missile whined its 
way. The squirrel was struck fairly in the 
heart, but for a second he made no 
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move. Then he 

toppled backward 


from the limb, but still 
clung by his hind legs. 
His handsome sable 
plume waved spasmodi- 
cally; then he pitched forty feet to 
the ground. I had killed many 
squirrels before that day, but my 
hands shook with agitation and my 
knees wabbled as I dashed up to re- 
trieve him. 

Of the three squirrels we have in 
Mississippi—the black, the fox, and 
the gray—I nominate the black as my 
favorite. This lovable old rascal is a 
stay-at-home, down in the cypress and 
tupelo trees. Year after year he is found 
in the same place—in the same tree. You 
may outwit the scamp and bag him this 
year, but when next season opens he will 
be back again, smarter and wiser. At 
least I like to imagine it is the same one; 
that takes away the sting. 


HE little black fellow is the noisiest 

of the squirrels. As I slip along in the 
swamp I hear him gaily “chir-r-r” as 
he leaps from limb to limb. He finds a 
cypress ball and chortles triumphant- 
ly as he scampers back to the trunk 
to eat it. When I edge in, he hears 
me, and the chips cease to fall. He 
mumbles throatily to himself: “There’s 
the goof with the gun. Didn’t miss me as 
far as usual last time. I’d better watch 
him.” 

Reluctantly he drops his morsel and 

goes around the tree. Even now I can 
hear him mumbling to himself, cussing 
me out. Patience finally rewards me. A 
bright black eye and ear barely show 
above a limb. I raise the rifle in readi- 
ness, but he slides down the far side of 
the tree and reaches the ground in safety. 
As he takes to the trees again he breaks 
out in his roughest rasp, feeling too full 
of himself to be discreet. 
_ No animal has greater courage in the 
face of danger than a squirrel. One after- 
noon I was leaning against a sloping 
maple, in whose trunk was a large hole 
ten feet above my head. That hole held 
a cache of nuts, and its owner was com- 
ing through the tops of the trees, headed 
straight for the maple. As he leaped 
from a near-by tree into the topmost 
branch of the maple I brought my rifle to 
my shoulder. Instantly he froze. Before 
I could squeeze the trigger, however, he 
went into action again. Straight for me 
he came and whisked into the hole, al- 
most in my startled face. He was so 
close that I could count his whiskers, 
but I was so surprised at his audacity 
that I forgot to shoot. 

Another time I was standing with my 
back to a giant cypress, my rifle leveled 
at a small hackberry thirty yards away. 
In that hackberry a fox-squirrel was 
hidden. He was in a tight corner. There 
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was a nice large 
hole in the cy- 
press behind me, 
in which he 
would be safe, 
but between him 
and that sanc- 
tuary stood his 
arch-enemy. 
Many minutes 
dragged by, and I was begin- 
ning to get impatient. 

Suddenly the squirrel flashed 
down the tree and onto the ground. 
Straight toward me he raced. I was too 
amazed to make a move. That crazy 
squirrel actually ran between my legs, 
leaped to the bole of the friendly old 
cypress and vanished around the trunk. 
A wild scramble around that tree, and in 
a trice he had popped into his den. I am 
firmly convinced that he had considered 
every possible avehue of escape while 
he skulked in the little hackberry tree, 
and he certainly must have been aware 
that the way he took led him into the 
very jaws of death. 


Y brother Seth and I parked our 
car near the edge of a swamp one 
day a little past noon. Beyond a dense 
cypress brake we entered a_ perfect 
squirrel haven. With the exception of 
hickory nuts, all manner of food trees 
grew in abundance—pin-oaks and swamp 
white oaks, tupelos and Spanish oaks— 
tall, clean-limbed trees growing so close 
together as to blot out the sun and 
form an unbroken green canopy over- 
head. Here and there stood ancient 
maples and giant bearded cypress, 
squirrel dens all. Low swale and high 
ridge alternated across the swamp’s 
seven-mile breadth. 
From any view-point, except that of 
a squirrel hunter, it was a miserable day. 
A terrific rainstorm had begun before 
daylight and continued unabated until 
well into the forenoon. The sky was 
overcast with thick black clouds. By the 
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There I found three jet-black rascals 


time we arrived at the swamp, the tor- 
rents dwindled to a fine mist and an 
occasional gusty shower. A little later it 
ceased misting, but left a leaden sky 
and a deathly silence. 

Such a day is ideal for the still-hunter. 
The wet earth and sodden leaves enable 
him to move through the swamp in 
absolute silence. The squirrels, unable to 
feed during the morning hours, are so 
busy catching up with lost time that they 
seem to lay aside their usual caution and 
frisk and frolic through the treetops with 
unrestrained abandon. On a wet after- 
noon, also, more squirrels seem to be 
barking than at any other time. 

A quarter of a mile away to the north- 
east was a large expanse of flat country 
heavily grown to pin-oaks. Here we 
expected to find a gathering of game, 
for it was a favored spot with nearly 
all the squirrels that denned in the brake 
and for most of the ridge squirrels. We 
decided to hunt at a swift pace in that 
direction. Carefully we studied the ar- 
boreal reaches, the bare boles and the 
ground below. (Continued on page 76) 
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ing by prismatic compass 


VERY experienced hunter, traveler 
in the wilds and woodsman has at 
some time in his life been lost. 
The majority of outdoorsmen who 

have undergone this initiation to life in 
the open have taken the lesson to heart, 
and it is significant that these men sel- 
dom speak of a second experience of the 
same nature. Once was enough. 

Probably no ordeal encountered in the 
wilderness is more terrifying than the 
gripping fear that engulfs the man who 
is lost alone in the desert or the forest. 
Unless he has unusual self-control, his 
first problem is not that of finding a way 
out to safety or civilization. Before he 
can attempt this, he must master his 
own emotions and attempt to think cor- 
rectly. Unless he is able to keep his head 
and calculate his procedure in a logical 
manner, his situation may have fatal 
consequences. 

In the long run, there is very little 
reason for becoming lost within the boun- 
daries of the United States. Every state 
has accurate maps, and the United States 
Government has charted, through the 
Topographic, Coast and Geodetic and 
Geological Surveys, almost every square 
mile of terrain upon which a hunter or 
a camper would venture. The few gaps 
are in most cases covered by adequate 
county maps. 

The danger is, however, very real in 
parts of Canada, Alaska and the coun- 
tries to our south. Needless to say, the 
same danger would exist in Africa, the 
central deserts of Australia, much of 
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South America and many thou- 
, sands of square miles on the 
* continent of Asia. In recent 
years American hunters and 

* lovers of the wilds have ven- 
tured into all of these foreign 
territories. 

As a rule, the explorer or 
traveler in the unknown por- 
tions of the earth’s surface does 
not get lost. Before venturing 
into uncharted terrain, he either 
secures guides who know the 
country or else travels by in- 
strument, plotting his route by 
means of dead-reckoning or 
solar and astronomical observa- 
tion. A good illustration of this 
point is brought out by study 
of antarctic exploration. 

Although Capt. Robert F. 
Scott, Sir Ernest Shackleton 
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Carry a compass, believe in it 


He knew the bearing of the moon from 
the base camp and consequently, when 
he caught a glimpse of it through the 
swirling drift, he was able to make camp 
in safety. If Dr. Atkinson had not used 
his head, he would have become another 
antarctic mystery. 

There are certain rules that must be 
followed if one is to venture into the 
wilds with an adequate factor of safety. 
I will list these rules, which are drawn 
from considerable personal experience: 
(a) Do not leave camp alone when in an 
unknown territory without being accom- 
panied by a native of the land. 

(b) If you must leave camp alone, in- 
form members of your party where you 
are going and when to expect you back. 
Do not under any circumstances deviate 
from the plan you have outlined to your 
fellow campers. 

(c) Know the local declination for the 


Equipment that should never leave the camper’s pocket. A map, compass, 
matches, watch, knife and tin of beef cubes 


and Roald Amundsen were constantly 
traversing unmapped territory, they never 
became so confused that they did not 
know, within a few miles, exactly where 
they were located. Captain Scott’s jour- 
nals show that, even in the final camp 
where he and his companions died, they 
knew that within a few miles was a depot 
that would save their lives. However, 
there is a record of one terrifying experi- 
ence during this expedition. 

Dr. E. L. Atkinson was lost alone in 
the black of the antarctic night on the 
ice-fields in the face of a tremendous 
blizzard. Although only a short distance 
from camp, Dr. Atkinson was in an al- 
most hopeless position. Fortunately, he 
was a scientist and a careful observer. 


magnetic needle; and if your memory is 
bad, scratch the number on the case of 
your compass with a knife. 
(d) Learn to locate Polaris in the North- 
ern Hemisphere; and if south of the 
Equator, learn to locate the south direc- 
tion by means of the Southern Cross. 
(e) Carry always the following equip- 
ment: 

1. Astrong jack-knife or hunting knife. 

2. An adequate supply of matches. If 
in a moist climate, be sure that they are 
protected by a water-proof match-box. A 
medicine bottle will do in an emergency. 

3. Carry a half dozen beef extract 
cubes. These should be in a small tin box. 
A typewriter ribbon box, as shown in the 
illustration, is excellent. These cubes can 
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be chewed while traveling and will take 
the place of three meals if used with 
discretion. 

4.If available, a map of the region 
should always be with the traveler. This 
map can be folded to fit the pocket and 
the lines of folding reinforced with ad- 
hesive tape. 

5. A good compass. If there is no map 
of the terrain available, take compass 
bearings of important points before leav- 
ing camp and jot these down on a piece of 
paper to be placed in your compass case. 

6. A watch, preferably set to sun time. 

7.In arid lands, be certain to include 
your canteen or a water bag. 

With the exception of a canteen, all 
the equipment listed above can be car- 
ried in a single pocket and the weight 
should be negligible. In specific locali- 
ties it might be necessary to carry medi- 
cines in addition. For example, in por- 
tions of the tropics one should have 
available a small bottle of quinine bihy- 
drochloride in 5-grain tablets. 


ET us discuss a few of the points I 
have mentioned. The very first rule 
states that, when leaving camp in an 
unknown territory, one should always 
be accompanied by a native of the coun- 
try. This is unfortunately the one rule of 
safe travel most frequently violated in 
the wilds. 

It is not always possible to secure a 
local inhabitant, and many sportsmen 
feel that they cannot afford high fees for 
local guides. Despite these difficulties, 
this rule must never be ignored. The 
purpose of the extra man is a dual one; 
and should an inhabitant of the locality 
be unavailable, at least the traveler 


Two good types of prismatic compasses. 
The instrument on the left is water-proof 
and dust-proof 


should be accompanied by a member of 
his own party. 

Many a man has failed to return to 
camp, and his companions have thought 
him lost. The hours have passed, and 
there is no sign of the missing member 
of the party. A search is organized, and 
despite hours of tramping through for- 
est or desert the missing man is still not 
located. Finally all hope of finding him 
is abandoned, and another victim has 
been claimed by the wilderness. 

The truth of the matter may not be 
disclosed until many years later, when a 
skeleton is found and it is noticed that 
one of the bones in the leg has been 
broken. The victim may have stumbled 
over a log, a low cliff or into an arroyo. 
Being alone with a broken leg, torn liga- 
ment or sprained ankle is just as fatal 
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and know how to use it, and you will never stay lost very long 


as being lost. If there is nobody along 
to help the injured man, starvation and 
thirst eventually take their toll. 

In a former Fietp & STREAM article 
I discussed the compass and its func- 
tion in the wilds. Again I wish to point 
out that the compass is of no practical 
value unless one knows how to use it. 
Reposing in a compartment of the fish- 
ing-tackle box, it only serves to lend 
a touch of local color to equipment. 


ONEY spent on a good prismatic 
instrument is not wasted. The dol- 

lar compass sold at sporting-goods coun- 
ters is inadequate, as there is seldom 
any method by which the user can take 
bearings or set a course. Furthermore, 
these instruments are not constructed for 
serious work. As toys they are adequate. 


How a bearing appears through a prismatic compass. Thé peak has a bearing of 
240 degrees from the observer 








Readings vary by as much as five or 
more degrees on many cheap compasses, 
and the needles have a habit of sticking 
at awkward moments. Consequently, se- 
lect a good instrument and be sure that 
it has means for sighting, and test it for 
direction before departing on your trip. 
If possible, choose a water-proof and 
dust-proof instrument. 

Testing a compass is not a very diffi- 
cult task. Await the first clear night 
when you can see the North Star. Align 
the star with the edge of a building or 
a vertical pole and sight with your com- 
pass upon it, using the building edge or 
the pole as a guide. If your compass is 
a prismatic instrument, the reading that 
you secure will be that of magnetic north 
for the district. 

If you were to take this bearing at 
Glacier Park Station, Montana, the com- 
pass would read about 22% degrees. If 
the test were made at Cleveland, Ohio, 
the prismatic compass would read 357 
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degrees, as the declination is 3 degrees 
west and the instrument reads from zero 
to 360 degrees. 

This variation from true north is 
marked on all local maps and is known 
as the declination. If you see the words 
“Declination 5° W” or an arrow so indi- 
cating, the meaning is clear. The compass 
merely points 5 degrees west of true 
north, and this must be taken into account 
whenever using a compass in this region. 


HE reason for declination is that the 
north pole and the magnetic pole do 
not correspond in locality. The north 
magnetic pole is actually a little less 
than 1,600 miles away from the geo- 
graphical pole, and this leads to some 
odd situations. For example: in parts of 
Alaska the compass is pointing due east. 
Also, when taking a compass reading, be 
certain that your rifle or jack-knife is 
not close to the instrument. Readings are 
frequently thrown several degrees from 
normal by the presence of magnetic iron. 
It is not easy to write an exact set of 
directions for the use of the compass 
when lost. Familiarity with the instru- 
ment and its peculiarities, practice in its 
use and the ability to interpret maps and 
terrain are definite requirements, and 
unfortunately these are attained only 
through experience. By the time the 
woodsman has learned these lessons, he 
becomes a thoroughly trained man capa- 
ble of taking care of himself, and con- 
sequently there is less 
need of directions. To 
show how a compass 
could be used, let us 
present a few examples 
of men lost in the 
wilds. 

Mr. Brown is in the 
north woods, encamp- 
ed with friends at the 
edge of a lake. To the 
west of their camp and 
a mile along the shore 
is a point where the 
Moose River empties 
its waters into the lake. 
Mr. Brown leaves camp 
(very foolishly alone) 
and wanders northward 
through the woods with 
his rifle, hoping to come 
upon indications of 
game. After wandering 
for two hours through 
the forest he suddenly 
realizes that he is lost. 

For a moment Mr. 
Brown loses his head 
Then he sits on a near- 
by rock and does some 
thinking. He has a compass in his pocket. 
Taking it out, he opens the hinged case. 
Now, what was the lay-out at the lake? 
The sun set, he remembered, along the 
lake shore to the right of the tents. That 
direction would then be west. The Moose 
River mouth was to the west of the tents. 
The lake was long and narrow, and there 
would be a possibility of his missing it 
if he traveled south. 

Mr. Brown decided that he would be 
safe if he traveled west, because he 
would strike the Moose River and by 
going downstream he would come to the 
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lake. He looks at his compass. The in- 
strument says that west is in the direc- 
tion he thought was north. The sun is 
behind a cloudy sky; so there is no help 
there. Is the compass right? 

Mr. Brown hesitates. Very wisely he 
decides to ignore his own sense of direc- 
tion and follow the compass. Mr. Brown 
knows that the declination for the dis- 
trict is 7 degrees west. He allows for 
this by pivoting his compass until the 
north end of the needle rests at a spot 
seven divisions to the left of the north 
point on the dial. The dial is now oriented 
on true north. Mr. Brown heads west, 
and soon finds the Moose River. He has 
used his head, and arrives at camp none 
the worse and somewhat wiser. 

This story illustrates a very important 
point: it is seldom that a man becomes 
lost; but when he does, he invariably 
distrusts his compass. If the instrument 
is a good one, the user can rest assured 
that it is pointing correctly, provided, of 
course, he is not holding his rifle or a 
fragment of metal near the instrument. 

It is true that in some localities (such 
as on the Lake Superior iron ranges) the 
compass is erratic, but these regions are 
relatively rare. The man who is lost tends 
to wander in wide circles—usually to his 
right—and consequently he loses all sense 
of direction. The rule is: obey your 
compass, and ignore your sense of direc- 
tion. 


Let us take another example. Mr. 
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““W7ANKEE TROUT,” by Capt. 
Beverley-Giddings. A story no angler 
should miss. 


‘‘WHIRRING BOLTS OF GRAY,” by T 
H. L. Betten. Hunting valley quail— 
game birds supreme. 


‘“‘WHAT! NO CITRONELLA??’’ by Gor- 
don MacQuarrie. Some humor, some 
anguish and a lot of fish. 


“FUZZY FEATHERS FOR’ BIG 
TROUT,” by Claude M. Kreider, is an 
informative article, filled with practical 
information for the man who wants to 
catch big trout. 


Jones is encamped in the Bad Lands of 
South Dakota. This may be a very dan- 
gerous region to become lost in without 
water, and Mr. Jones knows the risk he is 
running. He has no map of the locality. 

To the west of his camp, about sixty 
miles away, rises Harney Peak, the cul- 
minating point of the Black Hills. Mr. 
Jones wishes to secure some photographs 
of the picturesque Bad Lands forma- 
tions; so he leaves camp on foot with his 
camera. Before leaving, however, he 
takes the precaution of sighting a mag- 
netic bearing on Harney Peak with his 
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prismatic compass and reads 268 de- 
grees. He remembers this number. 

After taking pictures and wandering 
for some miles through the maze of the 
Bad Lands, Mr. Jones sees that the sun 
is setting and suddenly wonders where 
he is located. Climbing to the top of the 
nearest mesa, he looks around. He sees 
nothing but mile after mile of dry wash 
and clay hills. To the west of him, near 
where the sun is setting, is Harney Peak. 
Mr. Jones sights his compass on the peak 
and reads 276 degrees. Now his camp 
was on the 268-degree line. He must go 
north to get on this line. 

After traveling northward by his com- 
pass for some time, he climbs another 
table, or mesa, and takes a bearing on 
Harney Peak. This time he reads 270 de- 
grees. He is nearly on the line. Some 
minutes more of traveling, and he takes 
another reading on the peak, only to 
discover that he has overshot the line, 
for his compass reads 266 degrees. He 
retraces his steps until he gets an obser- 
vation that measures exactly 268 degrees, 
as it did from his camp. 

Now he knows that his tent is located 
somewhere on this line from Harney 
Peak. It is either between the peak and 
himself or on the prolongation of this 
line. If he wishes to play absolutely safe, 
he will travel toward the mountain on 
the 268-degree line because the Cheyenne 
River and several roads are between him 
and the Black Hills. At any rate, Mr. 
Jones is no longer lost, 
and by exercising his 
judgment he should 
extricate himself with 
possibly no more dis- 
comfort than a night in 
the Bad Lands and an 
empty stomach. If he 
forgot his canteen, he 
deserves to die of thirst. 


should be added 

that if Mr. Jones had 
been fortunate enough 
to be located in a coun- 
try where there was 
more than one promi- 
nent landmark, he could 
have located his camp 
exactly. Assuming that 
before leaving his tents 
he had sighted on the 
two landmarks and re- 
corded the bearings, to 
find his camp he would 
first align himself with 
one of these landmarks, 
as he did with Harney 
Peak. Keeping on this 
line, he would then 
align himself with the second landmark, 
and when this alignment was reached he 
would be in camp. For accurate results, 
it is best that the two landmarks be as 
close to 90 degrees apart by compass as 
the terrain permits. 

This method of locating oneself is very 
convenient in a country where there is 
a prominent feature, such as a peak, fire 
ranger’s tower or other landmark. 

Some years ago, when on a survey in 
Rhodesia, I became lost in the bush and 
extricated myself in exactly this manner. 
As I was new (Continued on page 65) 
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RECORD FISH 


Rhode Island and Massachusetts take chief striped-bass honors in 1935 


LL of us are well aware of 
the fact that our wild 
game and _ fresh-water 
fishes will need plenty of 

intelligent protection if the next 
and succeeding generations are 
to enjoy any worth-while hunt- 
ing and fishing. Not so many of 
us, however, have yet awakened 
to the fact that several of our 
marine game fishes need atten- 
tion. The sea has always been 
regarded as the inexhaustible 
mother of life, but one of these 
days she will fool us if we don’t 
watch our step. 

It is perfectly true that the 
problems presented in the con- 
servation of salt-water species 
are entirely different from those 
pertaining to inland waters. It is 
also a fact that, in the case of 
the great majority of our marine 
game fishes, there is no particu- 
lar cause for alarm. Leading ma- 
rine biologists frankly admit that 
very few of our salt-water food 
and game fishes are in immediate 
danger of extinction. 

There are, on the other hand, 
a few species which need immedi- 
ate protection. Their numbers 
have decreased very seriously 
within recent years, due to fac- 
tors in their life history which 
make them especially vulnerable 
to various agencies of depletion. 
Among these fishes is the striped 
bass, one of the finest that swims 
the salt, from both an economic 
and a recreational standpoint. 

Three of our North Atlantic States 
have recently recognized this need and 
are getting busy at once. I refer to Rhode 
Island, New Jersey and Connecticut. Of 
course, the striper is a migratory species, 
and until all of our seaboard states get 
in line we will not be able to accomplish 
a good deal—but at least we have made 
a mighty good beginning. 

Rhede Island and New Jersey are 
formulating legislation to protect the 
striper from excessive inroads of com- 
mercial fishermen, and Connecticut has 
established a laboratory on the Niantic 
River to be dedicated exclusively to a 
study of the biology and natural history 
of the striped bass. Strange as it may 
seem, there is much of the life histories 
of fish about which we still know very 
little, and it is quite obvious that until 
we find out about them we will not be 
in the best position to know what should 
be done. 

The Niantic laboratory has been oper- 
ating only a few weeks, but I understand 
that almost 300 stripers have already 
been netted, tagged and released. It is 
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Oliver W. Barker looks over his first-prize striper 
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now up to the fishermen to report any 
tagged fish which they catch. Without 
the anglers’ codperation an essential link 
in the chain of investigation—the move- 
ments of the fish—would be lacking. 

Striped bass were first introduced into 
Pacific waters, off the coast of Califor- 
nia, about sixty years ago. The fish in- 
creased rapidly and were soon recognized 
as a highly important species by both 
commercial and sport fishermen. The 
former, especially, exploited this valu- 
able resource until its numbers decreased 
very materially. Soon it began to look as 
if the days of the striper on the Pacific 
Coast were numbered. 


HEN the California sportsmen or- 

ganized and in time succeeded in 
having the striped bass protected from 
all commercial fishing. Result? The fish 
are coming back in great shape. During 
the last couple of years, California strip- 
ers are again being entered in the Field 
& Stream Prize Fishing Contests. For 
quite a few years we didn’t receive any 
entries from those waters. So here’s a 


lesson the striped-bass fishermen 
along the Atlantic Coast should 
take to heart. 

Rhode Island produced the top 
fish in the Striped Bass Class in 
our 1935 Contest. Several fisher- 
men from that state have told 
me, however, that striped bass 
fishing ‘‘ain’t what it used to be.” 
Today one has to fish long and 
hard to make a decent catch. At 
any rate, Oliver W. Barker did 
a good job when he caught the 
5314-pound first-prize winner off 
Davis’ Point, Newport, on Octo- 
ber 12, 1935. The fish measured 
4914 inches in length and 30% 
inches in girth, and was taken on 
an eelskin bait. The rest of the 
tackle consisted of a home-made 
bamboo rod, a 300-yard Pflueger 
Oceanic reel and a 15-thread 
Ashaway Cuttyhunk line. 


«Q@ATURDAY, October 12,” 
writes Mr. Barker, “was a 
clear and beautiful day, not at 
all the sort that one would select 
for striped-bass fishing. The sea 
was exceedingly smooth, and the 
wind very light and from the 
northwest the greater part of the 
day. During the afternoon I 
lolled around the shore in the 
vicinity of Graves and Davis’ 
Point, casting occasionally but 
more especially watching the 
bluefish break water a short dis- 
tance off shore. They were chas- 
ing some small bait fishes and, 
as frequently happens, the little 
fish were driven in close to shore, with 
the bluefish, striped bass and weakfish 
charging among them at intervals. 

“If you are lucky enough to be on 
hand when this happens, you will prob- 
ably get some fish or, at any rate, have 
plenty of fun. Such was not my luck, 
however, on this particular afternoon, 
and the sun was sinking low when I de- 
cided to make a try for a striper. The 
water was very smooth, but as the strip- 
ers are migrating at this time of the year, 
particularly the larger ones, rough water 
doesn’t seem to be so important a factor 
for good fishing, especially along toward 
evening. 

“The wind had now shifted to the 
Southwest, and with the rapidly incom- 
ing tide it stirred up the water some- 
what. I made numerous casts in likely- 
looking swirls and gullies along the shore, 
but did not get a strike. 

“At the southerly end of Davis’ Point 
the water is very shallow, and the many 
small rocks, plus the cross currents, 
churn up the water considerably. It was 
here that I ar- (Continued on page 76) 
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U. S. ARMY MOBILIZED FOR 
CONSERVATION 


NOTHER powerful ally, the United 

States Army, has been enlisted in 

the cause of wildlife conservation. 

And the War Department has un- 
dertaken a new peace-time job—one of 
decided economic value to the nation. A 
policy and program of wildlife conserva- 
tion on all suitable Army reservations is 
proposed. On April 14 an order went out 
from the office of the Adjutant-General in 
Washington to all Corps Area Command- 
ers and certain other officers directing 
them to take stock of their posts and reser- 
vations and their own conservation activ- 
itie s, and to report in detail thereon. 

“In view of the extensive land holdings 
of the War Department,” the order reads, 
in part, “it is believed that very effective 
cooperation under full control of War 
Department agencies can be given in this 
meritorious movement without jeopardiz- 
ing the primary purposes for which mili- 
tary reservations were acquired.” 

The War Department has indeed a vast 
acreage under its jurisdiction: a small em- 
pire of over a million and a half acres in 
182 reservations of over 300 acres each and 
many, many smaller ones scattered pro- 
fusely along the coasts and in the interior. 
While many of these areas can undoubt- 
edly be of little value to wildlife, it is 
known that a large percentage of the 
Army’s holdings does support a wildlife 
population which under judicious manage- 
ment may be extended materially. 

Already on a number of Army posts this 
work has gotten off to a good start. Fort 
Knox, Kentucky, is an outstanding exam- 
ple. Here, under the leadership of Major 
Thomas Stewart, a game-management pro- 
gram was started about six years ago. 
Later, under Col. J. P. Barney, this pro- 
gram was developed to admirable propor- 
tions with the aid of CCC labor. 

In Minnesota, Col. Wm. H. Hobson, 
who reported on the Army’s conservation 
activities at the recent North American 
Wildlife Conference, is president of the 
Fort Snelling Conservation Commission. 
At Fort Benning (Georgia), Fort Bragg 
(North Carolina), Fort Sill (Oklahoma) 
and others excellent work of this sort has 
been and is being done. 

Sportsmen and conservation agencies 
the country over will welcome the official 
entry of the United States Army into the 
fight for wildlife restoration. The War 
Department is to be commended for its 
progressive action in this respect. 


NEW BRUNSWICK MOOSE GOING 


HAT moose have “disappeared from 
the northern counties” of New Bruns- 
5 is the startling report of the Hon. 

W. Pirie, Minister of Lands and Mines 
wf that province. He reiterates his recom- 
mendation, made in 1934, “for a close 
season for five years in all parts of the 
province.” Where twenty years ago lordly 
bulls with 50-inch heads were common oc- 
currence, the whole section is practically 
barren of moose today. 

In 1935 there were 480 of these magnifi- 
cent big-game animals taken in New 

srunswick, Seventy-five per cent of these 
were produced in the counties of Albert, 
St. John, Charlotte, Kings and Queens. 

In 1934 there were 495 taken, which is 
approximately one-third of the bag of ten 
years previous, when 1,511 were taken in 
1924. At that time many fine heads were 
included in the provincial game bag. 
Among them were 5 heads of better than 
60 inches, with the record at 69 inches, 
and 119 of 50 inches or better. But today 
the bulls are apparently declining in size 
and vigor as well as numbers. Only 5 
heads of 50 inches were reported along 
with 25 heads of 40 inches or better. Sixty- 
seven per cent of the bulls taken “had 
antlers under ten points or less than three 
years old.” 


QUAIL BOOTLEGGERS FINED! 
WENTY-FIVE dollars fine! And no 


court costs! Such is the “justice” 
meted out in Federal court by Judge 
Charles E. Woodward to Dwight L. and 
Andrew R. Walley of Hattiesburg, Mis- 
sissippi, on March 18 for illegal interstate 
transportation of 200 live quail in violation 
of the Migratory Bird Treaty Act. 

True it is that these men were detained 
a few days at public expense. Equally true 
is it that they were compelled to make an 
extra trip to Chicago for arraignment in 
addition to paying the fine. But will this be 
sufficient to restrain their illegal tendencies 
in this direction in the future? Will it dis- 
courage others from plying this nefarious 
trade in our beloved bob-white quail ? 

The answers to these questions are per- 
fectly obvious. But the real question in the 
minds of those acquainted with the circum- 
stances of this case is—why was the ulti- 
mate decision not disclosed until fully a 
month had elapsed after imposition of the 
fine? The Federal agent who arrested these 
men awaited the calling of the case daily. 
To his surprise and utter dismay, he 


Col. J. P. Barney’s 55-acre waterfowl project at Fort Knox, Kentucky 


learned one day about the middle of April 
that the case had been disposed of, nearly 
a month previous, in the manner outlined 
above. How come? Why? 

In California they have learned how to 
handle cases involving violation of Federal 
game laws. F ourteen men arraigned in 
Federal courts in California for violations 
of the game laws recently were ordered to 
pay a total of $1,200 in fines, to spend 25 
months in jail and to serve 15 years on 
probation. Besides, these California state 
courts sentenced twelve men to pay $525 
in fines and to serve a total of 175 days in 
jail. 

One man was fined $250 for offering to 
sell wild ducks. He was tried by jury and 
convicted. Another man was fined $300 for 
purchasing wild ducks. 

On April 16, Howard Blewett was tried 
before a jury in Fresno for killing sandhill 
cranes and selling ducks. Judge A. L. 
Stevens sentenced him to 18 months in jail 
and in addition to serve a three-year term 
of probation upon the completion of his 
sentence. 

For killing 6 wild ducks in closed sea- 
son and for assaulting a Federal officer, 
William J. Sexton of Pinol, California, 
received from Judge Michael J. Roche of 
San Francisco a sentence of 12 months in 
jail. He got a month for each duck killed 
and six months for the assault. 

When our courts generally bear down 
on game-law violations in this manner, a 
certain element of our people will begin to 
realize that breaking the game law is a 
serious proposition and not the “smart” 
thing to do. 


THE COMMUNITY HOLDING PEN 


HE “community holding pen” for 

pheasants has proved its worth and 
become very popular. “In our many years 
of game-propagation work we have never 
seen any plan or system that has given 
such universal satisfaction and been the 
direct means of such restocking of depleted 
covers,” writes August Bade, well-known 
chief of the Bureau of Game Bird Propa- 
gation of California. From 12 pens in 1932 
to 463 in 1935 is the phenomenal growth of 
this system. Tehama County alone has 100 
such pens. 

The community holding-pen system grew 
out of the necessity of moving birds from 
overcrowded state-game-farm pens before 
they were old enough to be liberated with 
safety. Sportsmen’s organizations, at their 
own expense and according to approved 
specifications, built pens to hold their allot- 
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ments of state birds for local covers. So 
successful were the results that the idea 
spread not only in California, but in other 
states as well. 

In addition to relieving crowded condi- 
tions on state game farms, the system was 
found to have other unanticipated advan- 
tages. As soon as the additional room was 
available at the farms, production was in- 
creased as much as 40 per cent in one year 
in California. 

When young 4-weeks-old birds were 
turned over to local sportsmen, an unex- 
pected sense of proprietorship in the birds 
and a keen local interest in the project 
developed. Woe to him 
who unwisely harmed 
or misappropriated this 
public property. 

Under the California 
system the pheasants are 
held in these pens for six 
or seven weeks before 
being liberated. During 
this period they are dis- 
played and exhibited to 
a delighted “lay” public 
by very proud groups of 
sportsmen. People, it is 
said, flock to see the 
birds. 

Sportsmen hold barbe- 
cues, picnics and other 
affairs in celebration of 
the arrival of a new 
group of birds or the 
completion of a new unit 
of pens. The news is 
broadcast locally, and 
the community has a _ new interest. 

The birds become public property in 
very truth, and this community interest is 
concluded in no way with the liberation of 
the birds. They are still “the birds that 
we raised” ; they are “our birds.” Poachers, 
beware ! 

The system is recommended to the 
sportsmen of the country generally. It can 
be modified and adapted to the-conditions 
of other states, and can be used with other 
species as well as pheasants. 


“JIM ROBBINS” HONORED 


ECENTLY “Forest Ranger Jim Rob- 

bins” (Harvey Hays in private life), 
whose station is the Farm and Home 
Hour of the NBC Blue network, received 
an honorary commission as Forest Ranger 
in the U. S. Forest Service. This award 
is the first of its kind ever to be made 
to an individual not officially connected 
with the Forest Service. 

_In announcing the appointment, F. A. 
Silcox, Chief of the U. S. Forest Service, 
wrote Hays: 

“This _ appointment comes to you in 
recognition of your outstanding service in 
behalf of forest conservation. It comes 
to you on the occasion of your 200th 
broadcast in the NBC program, ‘Uncle 
Sam’s Forest Rangers,’ during the Farm 
and Home Hour. As ‘Forest Ranger Jim 
Robbins’ during the past four years, you 
have endeared yourself to untold thousands 
throughout the United States, and you have 
performed valuable public service in stimu- 
lating interest in and increasing knowl- 
edge of our important forest problems. 


By 
C. M. PALMER, Jr. 


Editor 


“You are to report for duty at once, and 
I hereby charge you with the following 
duties: first, to continue to administer 
honorably and efficiently the Pine Cone 
District of Radioland’s National Forest; 
second, to render continuing service to 
the public in the traditional manner of 
Forest Rangers, fairly and without dis- 
crimination, promoting always the protec- 





Bob-white quail roosting in hen-house with domestic chickens 


tion, conservation and wise use of our for- 
est lands, and thus contributing to the 
welfare of our country and its people.” 


ILLINOIS CONSERVATION WEEK 


OV. HENRY HORNER declared 
May 10 to 16, 1936, as Illinois’ first 
Conservation Week. Such gubernatorial 
action, it is hoped, will create conserva- 
tion consciousness in the minds of the peo- 
ple and will imbue them with the realiza- 
tion that a valuable economic resource is 
in the balance and that they themselves 
must act as the machinery to restore and 
protect it. 
Special educational topics which re- 


ceived emphasis during the period were 
soil and erosion control, improvement of 
the condition of natural waters, and re- 
forestation. The latter might more truly 
be described as a program of revegeta- 
tion of denuded country. 

All state game farms, fish hatcheries, 
parks, game refuges and other state prop- 
erties operated by the Department of Con- 
servation were open to the public. Special 
demonstrations of the conservation activi- 
ties of the CCC were given, and a series 
of radio programs particularly developed 
along Conservation Week lines was broad- 
cast over a local chain of stations. 

Education is one of 
the primary needs of con- 
servation, and Illinois 
realizes this fact thor- 
oughly. Here is one way 
to accomplish this es- 
sential job. 


ONE FOR RIPLEY 


O make a statement 

in these columns in- 
timating in any way that 
wild quail had actually 
roosted in a hen-house 
with chickens would be 
comparable to attempt- 
ing to soothe a bull's 
fevered brow with a red 
bandanna. A choice va- 
riety of adjectives, ex- 
pletives and _ invectives 
would probably converge 
on the foolish one. 

But, backed by substantial evidence and 
especially by unadulterated photographs, 
those same epithets and uncomplimentary 
remarks might be returned to their donors 
with enthusiasm. “Herewith please find 
attached” a flashlight photo taken by the 
writer in the hen-house of Charlie Huber, 
genial sporting goods dealer of Wilming- 
ton, Delaware. 

Charlie had tamed these birds to the 
point where they came regularly to feed 
with his chickens. He little dreamed that 
this familiarity would go further. But one 
night a squawk brought him, armed with 
a flashlight and a double twelve bore, on 
a tour of investigation of the premises. 
Then was the scandal out. 
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AND 


Old Esox Masquinongy 


VERY year, in my capacity as an 

outdoors editor, I receive thousands 

of letters, and among them are a 

great number of requests that I tell 
the writers how they can become success- 
ful muskalonge fishermen. With that in 
mind I am w riting this article in which I 
will try to give you a few suggestions 
about catching this king of fresh-water 
game fish. Some conception of the appeal 
that the muskie fishing of Wisconsin’s ten 
thousand lakes holds for anglers 
of other states may be had from 
the fact that, among the seven 
million tourists who come to this 
state every year, it is safe to say 
that ten thousand of them take 
a fling at this fighter. 

Notice that in the title of my 
article I have used the word 
“old.” It was not done with 
any attempt at facetioushess. A 
muskalonge, the scientific name 
for which is Esox masquinongy, 
must be old to be a worthy foe 
for the angler. In Wisconsin, 
where more good muskie waters 
prevail than in any other state, 
the legal size limit for this fish 
is thirty inches, and that means 
an age of at least five years, this 
depending of course upon the 
amount of food he gets during 
his “youth.” 

With this article I show a 
picture of a mus skie which is typi- 
cal of the old specimens. This 
fish weighed 49 pounds. He was 
later mounted by one of the most 
experienced taxidermists in the 
United States, who estimated his 
age at 70 years! From that it 
will appear that I am justified in 
using the word “old,” for it is not 
of small specimens that I write. 

I have had thirty years’ ex- 
perience taking this great game 
fish in all the best waters of this 
country and the province of 
Ontario, and I say unhesitat- 
ingly that no other fresh-water 
fish, and few salt-water species, 
compare with him in ferocity, 
stamina and cunning. 

Wisconsin might be regarded 
as primarily a muskie state; 
and this fish is, with very 
few exceptions, found only in 
such of its waters as eventual- 


By Bert Claflin 


ly find outlet in the Mississippi River. 

It is possible—in fact, it has been known 
to occur—that a tyro may catch a muskie 
while still-fishing from some dock ; but the 
chances are a thousand to one that he will 
not. In the first place this fish does not 
hang around docks, and in the second, he 
usually likes action in a lure. 

I know successful muskie fishermen who 
swear by live bait—suckers, chiefly; but 
I believe their success is due more to their 


A 49-pound “tiger” muskie from Wisconsin. This is not 
a different species but a pointer type of marking 








knowledge of the habits of the old tiger 
than to the live bait, and I also believe that 
were they to confine themselves to the use 
of artificial lures their success would be 
even greater. There are times, however, in 

late October and Nov pean when live bait 
is more acceptable to the larger specimens, 
but that is a time of the year when few 
anglers have the hardihood or desire to go 
muskie fishing. The summer months are the 
ones I have in mind. 

Let us consider briefly the 
proper equipment to use in 
muskie fishing. A rod of from 
_ to six feet in length is pref- 

rable. It may be a bamboo or 
one of the modern steel varieties. 
That is merely a matter of in- 
dividual preference, but the rod 
must have the ability to “take 
it.” Any standard reel will be 
found all right, the function of 
it being, of course, simply to 
handle the line. Selection of the 
latter, however, should be made 
with care. For lake fishing, 
where no snags abound, I: find 
a line of 20-pound test has ample 
strength to handle the largest 
muskies, and it casts far easier 
than a heavier one. 


N river fishing, snags are 

more apt to prevail, partic- 
ularly in backwater flowages 
above dams. A line for this kind 
of water should test at least 
thirty pounds, in order to curb 
safely the rush of a big specimen 
when he heads for an obstruc- 
tion, which he will invariably do 
upon feeling the prick of the 
hook. 

Now, where to seek the tigers: 
In lake fishing, if the bottom is 
sandy, look for them along the 
edges of bars where the water 
deepens rather abruptly. They 
will be there because their natu- 
ral food, consisting of smaller 
fish, frequent such places. Cast 
always from the outside toward 
the bar, because the muskie’s 
first sight of your lure will be 
had in the right place—where 

* the minnows are. 

Do not waste too much time 
in one place. A few casts are 
sufficient. Keep moving. You 
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Now Kodachrome 


adds gorgeous » 


Ciné-Kodak 


O many Ciné-Kodak Eight owners have been asking 
for it. So many have wanted it. And here it is. 


Eastman’s new color film, Kodachrome, is now avail- 
able for Ciné-Kodaks Eight as well as for 16 mm. 
cameras. This means that for only $34.50—that is all 
Ciné-Kodak Eight costs—you are equipped for movies 
in full riotous color. 


There has never been a color film like Kodachrome. 
With it your home movies are so clear, so beautiful, that, 
as one movie maker said, “It is like looking out of a 
window at real life.” No lines, no fringes, no screen 
pattern, just pure, unflickering, lifelike color. 


AS SIMPLE AS BLACK-AND-WHITE... And these color mov- 


i <n 





ull color to your 
as : 
right MOvies 


ies are as simple to take as black-and-white. You can 
use Kodachrome with any Ciné-Kodak Eight, regard- 
less of the speed of the lens. You can show it with 
any 8 mm. projector with the full-size brilliance of 
black-and-white. 


Home movies have become too wonderful, too im- 
portant to do without—and home movies in color offer 
a thrill of which you will never tire. 


SEE YOUR CINE-KODAK DEALER...He has Kodachrome 
movies to show you. Kodachrome for Ciné-Kodak 
Eight, 25-foot roll (equal in projection time to 100 feet of 
16 mm.), finished, for the present at Rochester only, ready 
to show, $3.75... Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N.Y. 


Eastman’s new full-color film for home movie cameras 
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THE KIND OF LURE 
EVERY FISHERMAN 


aout: 


R. H. Bierbaum of Day- 
ton, Ohio, shown on the 
left, writes: “I’ve always 
dreamed about a lure so 
tantalizing in its action 




























bies couldn’t resist it—and 
I’ve found it in your 
“WEEZEL.’ I used it in 
Fraser Bay, Canada, when 
the weather was rough and 
no one else was having 
any luck. The enclosed 
picture shows part of the 
results. These two lake 
trout weighed 5' and 6 
Ibs. Your ‘WEEZEL’ is 


sure some lure!’ 


BAIT ACTIONS 
IN 1 BAIT 
for $1 


Feathered Minnow Lure 


“WEEZEL” 
gets the kind of results you've dreamed about! 
It has the secret action that gets "em. Weighs % 
oz. Furnished in a selection of 17 colors. 


The 


NEW! THE “BABY WEEZEL” 


The “WEEZEL” got casters so excited that 
fly fishermen soon demanded a size for fly rods. 
The “BABY WEEZEL” is the answer. Weighs 
1/20 oz. with Spinner. See it in 10 colors at your 
dealer’s. WARNING! Beware of imitations. 
Only the “WEEZEL” gets “WEEZEL” results. 
Ask for genuine Weesner’s “WEEZEL” Feath- 
ered Minnow Lures. (Fully patented.) 


WRITE FOR FREE “WEEZEL” CATALOG 


S. & S. PRODUCTS COMPANY 
509 W. Ibsen St., Lima, Ohio 








LIVE ANGLEWORMS 


sent parcel post anywhere, 60c per hundred. 
Ten other varieties of natural baits and a 
new line of pork hellgrammites, pork frogs, 
pork bass bugs, pork grubs, etc. Send for free 
circular #20. 


Day Bait Co. 
TROUT-PANFISH-BASS 


Fly Fishermen! Free catalog shows the coun- 
try’s best selections of lures and flies, lead- 
ers, rods and accessories. Balanced fly casting 
outfits are my hobby. I carry America’s fin- 
stock of hooks, gut, and fly materials. 


P. 1 Vounve 


Port Huron, Mich. 











est 


8065-1 Grand River Ave. Detroit, Mich. 
Headquarters for Fine Fishing Tackle 








Flies That Take Fish 


For more fish and big ones, 
use Reese Flies. “$1.00 intro- 
« offer” brings you six 
Nature Beetles and six Nymoh 
Creepers assorted (size 8, 10 








or 12 eetien or Nymph six 


NATURE BEETLES 
for @%e. Regular value $1.75 


per dos. Don't fail to get these killing numbers. Satisfaction or money 
back. For other popular numbers write for our free catalogue. Give 
Dealer's nome 


REESE FLY COMPANY Hopkinsville, Kentucky 
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will have to cover much water in muskie 
fishing. The reason for that is when one 
of these fish attains a weight of twenty 
or more pounds he preempts a spot and 
remains there indefinitely, fighting away 
all intruders. Two large muskies are rare- 
ly, if ever, found in the same place. 

If the weather is hot they will often lie 
upon the surface, lazily rolling about, but 
generally not feeding. At such times a lure 
with spinners at each end, or embodying 
any other contrivance which causes a com- 
motion in the water, will occasionally bring 
a strike. I have spent much time experi- 
menting with fish in such a position, even 
hitting them with my lure, but generally 
without success. 

Before going farther, let me say that 
muskies are not night feeders. In all my 
years of fishing for them, although I have 


steered by bicycle gear. Note 


time and again experimented at all hours 
of the night with every type of lure, I 
have yet to catch my first muskie after 
dark, They strike most freely between the 
hours of 10 A. M. and 3 P. M.; and, con- 
trary to general belief, the hotter the day 
the better. 

However, if you begin fishing early, say 
not later than about 8 A. M., your chances 
for a strike will be far greater if you use 
a No. 6 or 7 spoon having a heavy, brown- 
ish-gray bucktail not less than ten inches 
in length. This lure should be fished deep. 
lf casting, retrieve it very slowly ; if troll- 
ing, move the bait along at a speed just 
sufficient to keep the spinner revolving. 
The same slow movement applies at all 
times for all jointed plugs. 


OW, a word about river fishing where 

underwater snags or submerged tree 
trunks are prevalent. Large muskies will 
not be found near such snags. If a strike 
comes while casting close to obstructions, 
it will be from a small specimen, one 
weighing probably not over five or six 
pounds. 

The big fellows hold forth in deeper 
water and close to the bottom, yards 
away from any snag. It is a waste of time, 
therefore, to cast about stationary or float- 
ing objects, which is the usual method of 
inexperienced muskie fishermen. 

Let me illustrate this by describing a 
spot in the famous Flambeau River flow- 
age above the dam, at the mouth of the 
Turtle River in northern Wisconsin. For 
twenty miles, partly submerged tree trunks 
dot the water. Before the dam was built, 
several lakes lay in the low basin. These 
have been absorbed by the backwater. One 


| of them, known as “Baraboo Lake” is 


The outfit we use on the Bear River, when fly fishing for muskies, is operated and 
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bordered by stumps. It is probably from 
twenty to twenty-five feet deep in places. 

While the unexpected happens in muskie 
fishing as a rule, it is very seldom that a 
large specimen is taken by casting among 
the stumps that surround this lake. Know- 
ing that, I have been successful in taking 
from Baraboo Lake a great many big ones, 
while the majority of anglers were casting 
among the sunken obstructions. In that 
water my greatest success came from using 
a No. 7 spoon with a 10-inch bucktail as 
described in a previous paragraph. This 
lure I allow to sink near to the bottom 
and then retrieve it very slowly. 

The muskie is a capricious old villain. 
In some waters he will strike freely at a 
certain type of wooden plug, to the ex- 
clusion of everything else; again a metal 
wobbler of red and white or black and 





- , ; ~ ee “< --—— | 
paddle wheel at stern of boat 


white is the only lure that will appeal to 
him. In certain waters of northwestern 
Wisconsin which have underwater weed 
beds, they ignore every offering save a 
surface twin spinner having plenty of red 
in its make-up. This lure, to be successful, 
must be moved rapidly through the water. 

The answer to all this is: The muskie 
fisherman who would get the big ones 
should be equipped with a very complete 
assortment of lures, and use them all, one 
after another, until a strike results, unless 
advised in advance by competent authority 
as to the nature of the best lure for the 
water to be fished. 

I have in mind one particular lure which 
proved effective in getting big fish. It was 
one I made from a tip given me by an old 
Ojibway Indian guide. The body was 
cedar. I painted it yellow and dotted it 
with small black spots. This lure was 
equipped with buckskin fins and tail. These, 
when wet, imparted a lifelike action to the 
contrivance and the big tigers just could 
not leave it alone. I still use this odd affair 
with success. A peculiarity of it is that I 
never have caught a small muskie on it. It 
is full of holes and gashes made by the 
teeth of big ones weighing up to more than 
thirty pounds. 

Even the right advice, or personal 
knowledge of preferences in the matter 
of lures, does not always spell success in 
muskie fishing. I recall an occasion when 
I was after the tigers on Moose Lake, 
which is a widening of the west fork of 
the Chippewa River. I knew this water 
harbored monsters, yet, notwithstanding 
the fact that I tried every lure in my tackle 
box—plugs, wobblers, surface spinners, 
pork rinds and spoons—I failed to raise a 
fish. There was not a sign of one anywhere. 
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I was nonplused. Weather conditions 
were just right and I persisted hour after 
hour, changing from one type of lure to 
another, many of them bearing teeth marks 
of victims taken previously in the same 
water. Finally, in desperation, I decided 
upon a radical move. I returned to the 
camp where I was stopping, procured the 
owner’s shotgun and with it killed a red 
squirrel. Removing its skin, I fitted it 
about an ordinary wooden plug, tying it 
securely in place and letting the tail hang 
freely behind. 

Back on to the lake I went, and within 
twenty minutes had a smashing strike 
along the shoreline which was shadowed 





by overhanging trees. This fish weighed | 
38 pounds. Today, mounted, he graces the | 


dining room at the camp, mute evidence, no 
doubt, of the owner’s prowess as a muskie 
fisherman. 

While we are on the subject of lures, 
let me say that a muskie will take an 
artificial fly, which indicates that the ap- 
petite of this gluttonous cannibal varies 
considerably. I have been catching them 
on a fly rod for years. One day last season 
I landed six of them on the Bear River, a 
stream which joins the Manitowish to 
form the famous Flambeau. I was using 
a 5%-ounce bamboo fly rod and a large 
red surface fly. The heaviest fish I caught 
that day weighed twelve pounds, which, 
while not a large fish as muskies go, was, 
nevertheless, a real foe for the light tackle 
used. 

Success comes to the muskie fisherman 


who keeps everlastingly at it. He must | 


cast hour after hour and never get tired 
or discouraged. He must try as many dif- 
ferent places as time permits, and as many 
different lures, too. 


HEN the smashing lunge of a 30- 
pounder does come, there will be 
crowded into the ensuing minutes thrill af- 
ter thrill, the like of which may not be ex- 
pected from taking any other fresh-water 
game fish, I have had them leap fully three 
feet above the surface of the water, not 
only once but six times in rapid succession. 
These great fighters fear nothing. Often 
they will follow a lure right up to the 
side of one’s boat, and remain there look- 
ing at their would-be captor with large, 
staring eyes not unlike those of a human. 
It is possible at such times to reach out 
with an oar and actually touch them with- 
out in the least alarming them. 

As evidence of a muskie’s contempt for 
people, let me cite the case of “Mose,” 
a 36-inch specimen of Squirrel Lake in 
northern Wisconsin. For several years this 
fish came regularly at six o'clock every 
morning from deep water to take a posi- 
tion a few feet from the dock. There he 
remained just under the surface without 
even a move of his fins, until the keeper 
of the resort fed him his regular rations 
of six live sucker minnows. Then he would 
return to deep water, and remain there 
until exactly the same time the following 
morning, 

It was a thrilling sight to witness Mose 
take a live sucker from the keeper's hand, | 
tor that was how he was fed. The instant 
the minnow’s head touched the surface, 
there was a plunge which lashed the water 
into foam, almost as might be caused were 
a stick of dynamite to be exploded beneath 
the surface. So fast was the movement 
of the fish that it was impossible to see 
him as he took the minnow. 

At times he would take a position im- 
mediately alongside the dock, where he 
pain lie immovable while a dozen or 

lore people reached down and stroked his 
sides! More remarkable still—the resort 
owner could at will lift him from the water 
Without the slightest evidence of objection 
on the part of Mose. 


_ puff you take of Bri 
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“AINT IT A GRANO AND 
GLORIOUS FEELIN’?.. 


























Briggs makes a good day better 


| eeneteateagt say a man can 
measure his true wealth by the 
friends he makes and keeps. On that 
basis, a lot of smokers have become 
a whole lot richer since Briggs Pipe 
Mixture made its bow. 


For here’s the friendliest tobacco 
a man ever tamped down in the 
bowl of his favorite pipe. The first 


ggs tells you that 


here is a tobacco of matchless flavor, 
rich, rare and mellow. The last puff 
you take . . . after a long day of smok- 
ing ... tells you that here is a tobacco 
without a bite in a lifetime. 


When such flavor and such mild- 
ness come at such a modest price . . . 
you'll say that Briggs is truly the 
pipe tobacco you've been looking for, 


«The friend a feller needs.” 
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BETTER LUCK NEXT TIME! 
TY LWREM 


@ Generous Trial 
Package 











Wherever you fish...in -. 
lake,stream or salt water 
...LUREM provides 

uicker attraction to fish 
than ordinary lures. It’s a new 
departure in lures. Fishermen --——— —_ 
everywhere are turning to it. 

Sprinkle LUREM’s white flakes 
on the water. Watch where they 
go. Some stay On top...some 
remain in suspension a foot and 
a half below... the rest slowly 
sink. That’s one of the beau- 
ties of LUREM—it is effective 
at every depth. Now for action! 
Thewhite flakes flicker and flash. 
They are almost alive. Fish re- 
spond quicker to this animated 
lure. They feed. But LUREM 
doesn’t stuff them... they want 
more. They’re biting! You 
may be losing a lot of fish 
...and a lot of fun... if you 
aren't using LUREM. 














Dry_Milk Co. Division 
Reh Com; of Americs, Inc., 350 Madison Ave. 
New York, RY ¥. Dept. FS 736. 
Enclose 10c. Please sample package of LUREM and 
folder telling how it will help me have a better day’s fishing. 





Name 


Address 








My fishing tackle dealer is. 
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Everything for 
the minute re- 
quirements of 
the discrimin- 
ating Fresh oc Salt Water 
Angler. Please send 10c 
(coin or stamps) to cover 
mailing expenses. 









EDWARD VOM HOFE &CO.,Inc. 
Q2AF 


ulton Street New York City 

















Pat. App. for 
A good substitute 

for live bait. This double hook, double weed-guard, 

double action lure brings "em in from all depths— 

base, muskies, pike, trout, etc. Satisfaction guaran- 

teed or money refunded. Muskie size 95c. Regular 

size 7T5c. Flyrod size 50c. 


The Great Lakes Bait Company 
1729 No. Sayre Ave. Dept. B Chicago, tl. 


It darts and flashes like a minnow 















FISHERMEN 


Fiendoil is the perfect rust prevent- 
ive for reels and lures. Keeps metal 
parts clean—provides smoother action 
of reel—facilitates a sure catch! At 
Sports Stores—generous sample for 1 0c. 
MeCAMBRIDGE & McCAMBRIDGE 
12 L Street, S. E., Washington, D.C. 





I know old-time muskie fishermen who 
scorn to use anything but their hands in 
landing a hooked fish. They stroke the fish 
along its sides for some time before grasp- 
ing it, claiming that, by so doing, the 
muskie is hypnotized, or at least rendered 
unafraid of its captor. As to the virtue of 
such a method, however, I cannot vouch, 
although I have landed many of them with 
my bare hands. 


STREAM FISHING FOR 


BASS WITH LIVE BAIT 
By Leonard Hall 
far as I am concerned, fly fishing 


S 
A for bass is “tops.” However, bass are 





funny critters and there are times when 
I'd defy Ike Walton himself to rise one 
of these worthy warriors to the light lure 
and the long rod. Particularly is this true 
in stream fishing. Sometimes tempestuous 
summer storms stir the big feeder springs 
and keep the streams “dingy” for days 
on end. Sometimes, during long seasons 
of drought, the rivers get low and crystal 
clear and warmer than normal, so that the 
bass retire to the deepest pools and will 
not rise to feed. 

Under such conditions, it is necessary to 
adopt different tactics—or come home 
without a catch. Sometimes I don’t mind 
doing just that. There’s compensation 
enough in wading an Ozark stream with a 
fly rod on a summer day. The best cast 
for each bit of water is carefully studied— 
and the action of each lure in various cur- 
rents—and filed away for future refer- 
ence. Young bob-whites whistle in the 
upland fields and red-winged blackbirds 
call in liquid notes along the bank. Car- 
dinal flowers bloom in the shade of 
gray, moss-covered bluffs. Watercress and 
spring water garnish and wash down the 
noonday sandwiches. Then sometimes, 
along about dusk, you locate a big fellow 
in a swirl behind a rock and finally have 
the thrill of seeing him roll lazily to the 
surface to suck in your fly. 

3ut now and again you want to take 
fish—even when conditions aren’t right 
for the fly. You’ve made a long journey to 
new water or have only a short vacation 
or have invited friends to a hoped-for fish 
dinner—though this last is the height of 
optimism. Sometimes the bait-casting rod 
with plug or feathered minnow is the an- 
swer and, indeed, the bass fisherman’s 
outfit is hardly complete without the short 
rod. I know plenty of die-hards who'll 
take bass on the fly or not at all, but my 
answer to them is that they miss many 
days of fine sport. The angler who adapts 
his method of fishing to circumstances is 
the one who gets the fish. 

Plug fishing for bass is, however, an 
art which has too many able exponents to 
need any expounding on my part. It is, 
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es 
Playing a big one on the Flambeau River. Plenty of excitement here! 


moreover, a field in which I don’t qualify 
as an expert, being by preference and 
practice a fly fisherman. When fly and plug 
both fail, there are still ways to take bass 
which offer good sport. Live-baiting with 
minnows has proved most successful for 
me in many instances and some references 
from my field notes may be of value to 
other bass fishermen. 

First of all, as to tackle: Experience 
indicates that while special rigs of various 
kinds may be worked out to suit the in- 
dividual fisherman, perfectly satisfactory 
results can be secured with both the regu- 
lar bait- and fly-casting outfits. Personally, 
I prefer the fly rod, although it is admit- 
tedly somewhat more difficult to manipu- 
late. 

lhe bass bait-fisherman’s general equip- 
ment should consist of the following: 

1. Glass minnow trap or seine (depending on the 
type stream you are fishing). 

2. Minnow bucket (any of approved types that 
are on the market). 

3. Snelled hooks—sizes 2, 1 or 1/0. 

4. Sinkers—various sizes for different types of 
water, including split shot, regular and dipsy 
swivel, 

5. Bait-casting rod—5’, 5%’, or 6°. 

6. Standard multiplying level-winding or free- 
spooling reel. 
7. 50 yds. 
with backing. 
8. Fly rod—814’, 9’, or 9%’. 
9. Single-action or automatic fly-rod reel. 

10. 30 yards level E enameled line. (I carry a 
spare reel and old line rigged for this purpose.) 


9-pound-test braided casting line 


In stream fishing with live bait, bought 
minnows are not always available. More- 
over, where you are moving along from 
one spot to another—either wading or by 
well to be 


boat—it is able to catch a 





A—Usual method of rigging, with sinker 

14 to 3 feet above hook. B—Here the 

sinker is attached to the line with a rub- 
ber band 


few minnows at a time and renew the 
supply frequently. Nothing kills minnows 
in a minnow bucket like overcrowding; 
and fresh, active minnows are an impof 
tant factor in taking bass. 

The glass trap is ideal for use on cleat 
streams. Bait the trap with three or four 
crackers and pick a spot at the lower 
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of a pool, just above where it breaks into 
a riffle or shoal. Set the trap where the 
current slows enough so it will not wash | 
away. Make sure there’s water enough to | 
cover the trap without making too much 


: of a ripple over it; that it is set directly 
: in line with the current and with the mouth st& 
downstream. A little experience will en- 


able you to judge the most likely spots. 

My experience with the minnow seine is 

that shallow riffles at the foot of a pool 
will produce good results. j 

Bass seem to take most kinds of min- 

nows in our waters, so long as they are 

= alive and lively. Shiners, red-fins, top- 

St waters, chubs are all good, although chubs 

are the most active and toughest of all 

minnows for their size and seldom fail to 

catch bass when properly fished. Immedi- 

ately on being caught, minnows should be 

put in the minnow bucket and this placed, 


as often as possible, where the water of | The New 


lity the stream can run through it. 


= The commonest method of rigging the | e LG I N ¥ re) R s e re) RTS M e N 


line for live baiting is to attach the snelled 


ae 






bass hook to the end of the line, with the sinker | ’ 
. ’ | 
with placed from 18 to 36 inches above the | --. it’s spray-proof! 
lor hook. The shorter distance makes for , P - A rer i 
nces easier casting and probably is no handicap, | When the wild, wild waves are saying It with 
e to spray, this new Elgin Sport Watch answers 
| . . 
al | back with dependable time. It’s the first qual- 
ce 


ity outdoor watch for so low a price. Timed to_ 
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2 in- to “ | the standard of the stars . . . and moisture- 
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ally, wv _| give all fine equipment. Your jeweler hasitnow! ¢ f 
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. t und | . non-magnetic 
‘ = oureanpag Well : stainless steel, $25. 
on the No. 1801, gold filled, 
MARK OF AMERICAN LEADERSHIP SINCE 1865 leather thong, $32.50. 
s that Where there’s a deep pool under a bluff is | 
a very likely place to take bass on live bait 
oe ten since the live minnow invariably seeks | ee ae ee h without 
the bottom, and since bass caught on live | Auto Rathouse “ hi ‘h be Doyen pre os “s 
r free- bait are most frequently taken at a fairly U x § Auto Ponthame straps on any no = 


good depth. 
g line There are many variations of this meth- 


harm to car. Opened by 1 person in 3 min. for 
sleeping. Sleeps 2 on top—full-size bed—good 
ventilation—insect-proof. Space for 2 cots at side. 








od of rigging the line—all good under Open Penthouse wherever you stop—sleep dry off 

7 SEER a ; Ste: oe the 7 ° ground. No decrease in car speed. No extra li- 
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up the line from the sinker. This; in my ! 
estimation, is an expedient seldom neces- 
sary in stream fishing and it certainly com- 


plicates casting. 
rhe weight of sinkers depends upon the 


swiftness of the current—the best weight | 44 I1‘M T be e WwW oO oa K q 4a 


being the lightest that will find and hold 





bottom in the water where you want your says OTSELIC "G"» LADDIE 

bait to lie. Here, again, experience is the 

only worth-while teacher. The OTSELIC is the only proved and tested 
OMETIMES, when fishing small ol-guopee we beg ts Ran eg be 
streams where the water is extremely | exclusive Gladding finish, it is the one line 

clear, a 3- to 4-foot leader is advisable. that is equally satisfactory when used for fly 

Frankly, my experience does not prove that casting, bait casting, trolling, skittering, still 


the leader is of much value under ordinary 
fishing conditions, although this statement 
will be contested by many fishermen. 


fishing, etc. Once you have used the 
OTSELIC, you will agree 
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one ; Normally, deep water is live-bait water. with the "G"-laddie when 
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Let 'em Jump, Break 
Water and Fight 
like FURY, but— 








Price 


Len 3% in. 


eG 
Weight 5 oz. 

The CHAMP 

“CREEK CHUB‘S ALL METAL PIKIE” 


FINISHES “4¢ FIGHT,” 


@ It’s a fight to the finish—when those big Bass, 
Pike, Muskie, Wall Eyes—and even big salt water 
fish—strike the “CHAMP !”’ No matter how hard or 
long they fight—they’re hooked for good! Because 
the “CHAMP’”’—with the natural swimming looks 
and actions of the Famous Pikie Minnow—is IN- 
DESTRUCTIBLE, with non-fouling hooks that 
can't pull out! If you want to “Land” the big ones, 
get a “CHAMP” at your dealer’s or direct! 


FREE CATALOG 


This beautiful, new, Creek Chub cat- 
alog showing all Baits and Flies in 
natural colors is yours for the ask- 
ing! 


CREEK CHUB BAIT CO. 
137 Randolph St. Garrett, Ind. 


Patent 
Pending 





Manufactured in Canada by Allcock, 
Laight & Westwood. Toronto, Ont. 


ECK CHUB BAITS 
H AORE FISH 
When You Buy 


EXTRA 
STRENGTH 


You GET It! 






















ND how! A bait-casting line so tough 
A that it lasts, holds and lands. big ones 
you never expect it to. And not only strong— 
but built to cast wonderfully well. Super- 
quality Japan silk, hard-braided by our special 
process and soft-waterproofed, also a special 
process, to resist wear, rot, mildew and water- 
logging. And, equally important, its price. 
No pocketbook penalty for this fine quality! 
Nine sizes. Just ask your dealer for the 
“Ashaway black waterproof with the polecat 
label” —Ashaway Extra Strength. For F EE 
fish-line Catalog write Ashaway Line & Twine 
Mfg. Co., Box 601, Ashaway, R. I. 


ASHAWAY 


FISHING LINES 


If you want te Catch a Whopper 
Fish with a Palmer Hopper a\ 
GRASSHOPPERS, CORK Zz, 
BODY, on Nos. 2, 4, 6, or 8 Sait 
Viking Hook, 50¢ each. 
CRICKETS. CORK BODY on No. 8 
Viking Hook, SOc each. They 


PALMER'S SKIRT SPINNERS for trout 4 bass. No. 1, SOc. 
No. 2, 6Sc. YOUR DEALER WILL Y You. 


PALMER’S. 1020 N. Raymond Avenue, Pasadena, Calif. 






















A Feathers, Tinsel, Hair, Hackles, Gut, Hooks. 
UNCLAIMED heads, birds, rugs, fish, etc. 
Scalps, eyes, bodies. head forms, SUPPLIES. 
CUSTOM MOUNTING, all branches. Tan- 

ning. Furrier. 


Hofmann Studio, 990 Gates Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
AREER TTT CA OL 


finds the bottom and stops dragging. 

2. The deep pocket that has washed out 
under a fallen tree root which obstructs 
a rapid. Here you will do best by fishing 
from upstream with a light sinker, and 
floating your minnow down into the pocket. 

The point where two fast currents 
meet below an island causing swirls and 
whirlpools. Bass lie in wait at such spots 
for whatever the currents may bring them 
and the method is to fish from the island 
tip, casting out across the current and 
allowing the minnow to float into the wash 
naturally on a slack line. 

4. The deep swirl that is generally found 
at the head of a rapid or chute in a bend 
in the stream. Here, again, the minnow 
should be floated on the current into the 


| swirl but not allowed to get too far into 


the dead water. 

5. The deep water just below the lip of 
a shoal as it drops off. Sometimes floating 
a minnow over the lip gets results; at 
other times, casting across the lip and re- 
trieving slowly across current will do it. 

It is to be noted that all of these spots 
are where bass might naturally be ex- 
pected to lie in wait for minnows, insects 
or other food to be washed into fairly still 
water by a fast-moving current. Keep this 
point in mind and you'll find plenty of 
likely places to try out for live-bait fishing. 

Invariably the minnow is hooked with 
a single hook run through both lips from 
the under side. This keeps him alive long- 
est and giyes him most freedom of move- 
ment. There is no trick to casting a min- 
now with the bait rod, especially with a 
level-winding reel having an adjustable 
drag. There is some trick to handling the 
spare line from sinker to hook, but this is 


| soon mastered. Thumbing the reel as the 
| bait nears the water will cause it to land 
| gently and prevent killing the minnow or 
| snapping it off the hook. Let the bait find 


its way to the bottom by holding slack 
line in the left hand and weaving the rod 
tip up and down. 

On the fly rod, the weight of minnow 
and sinker 1s a real handicap to casting. 
My method is to strip out 12 to 15 inches 
of line past the rod tip and get this well 
out behind me. Another 30 to 50 feet of 
line are held in big, loose coils in the 


| left hand. The rod is then brought for- 
| ward smoothly yet smartly and the weight 
| of the minnow allowed to shoot out the 


coiled line—much as a sailor heaves the 


| lead in taking soundings. 





ENERALLY, the minnow is allowed 
G to rest quietly where the sinker holds 
bottom. It is well to move it slightly every 
few minutes, however, to make sure your 


| line is free and not snagged on the bottom, 


as this might mean losing a fish. 

Watch the rod tip. Normally your bass 
will investigate the minnow for some time 
before striking, apparently pushing him 
around, or mouthing him. This will cause 
line and rod tip to vibrate in a way that 
tingles the fingers! Your impulse will be 
to strike—but hold it! Lower the rod tip 
to avoid pressure and soon will come a 
short, sharp jerk or two. Then a surge as 
the bass takes the minnow and starts to 
move off with it. Now's the time to set 
the hook and the fight is on! 

Fishing with live bait has certain disad- 
vantages. If small fish are feeding, you're 
apt to take a lot of little fellows and if 
these swallow the hook they may be fatally 
injured. This I try to avoid by using big 
hooks and big minnows that the small bass 
can’t handle. As with every other type of 
fishing, the same tactics will by no means 
always produce the same results. Exam- 
ples given here from last season’s field 
notes amply illustrate this point. 

July 7: Leon and I went down ex- 
pecting to float Jack’s Fork but found it 
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too low to carry the canoe. We put into 
the Current River at Powder Mill and ran 
down to Van Buren. The river was “yel- 
low muddy”—too dark for the fly or even 
the plug. As this was Leon’s first trip of 
the year and we wanted to take home some 
bass, we resorted to live bait with excellent 
results. The big fellows were feeding in 
the deep swirls below the chutes and we 
hooked hardly a bass that anybody wouldn't 
call a keeper. They ran consistently from 
1 to 3% pounds apiece—all smallmouths. 
An interesting point was noted: We had 
trouble catching big minnows; so I put on 
two of the little fellows and immediately 
hooked a big bass. Experiment showed 
that two minnows, big or little, resulted in 
strikes oftener and faster than when a 
single minnow was offered, even though a 
big one. This condition held throughout. 





Current 


Eddies and 
whirlpools 


In places where two fast currents meet 
below an island, the bass lie in wait for 
whatever the currents may bring them 


August 1: We ran the Eleven Point 
River for fifty miles from Greer Spring 
to Stubblefield Ford with Glenn. The fly 
brought not a rise, but by constant cast- 
ing with a black plug we caught a few 
bass. Live bait also seemed to be in dis- 
favor—fished in all kinds of water—un- 
til we got down to our destination. There, 
with an hour to wait for our car, we un- 
loaded the canoe and decided to have a 
last try with minnows where a broad shoal 
ran down into a deep hole under a bluff. 

We fished a while without success and 
Glenn gave up in favor of a swim. I hada 
few faint nibbles and lost three or four 
minnows to a channel cat or some coarse 
fish, I thought. Finally, I waded out to my 
waist and cast across the current, letting 


the minnow run down into the pool until — 


the sinker dragged bottom, then reeling 
in slowly. A vicious strike resulted anda 
two-pound smallmouth, hooked through 
the lip, came out dancing on his tail. It 
took some playing to work him up the 
fast water and into the bank where I could 
beach him. A big hole in the lip cartilage 
showed how easily a little slack line mi 

have lost him. There were only three 
minnows left in the bucket but each 

these, fished with the same tactics, ac 
counted for a good smallmouth. This 8 
one of the few instances I have noted 


where a steady retrieve from the cast has © 


been effective in taking bass. 


Live-bait fishing probably does not ratk & 


as a sport with the taking of bass on 


fly or even on the plug. 


vacation, that’s an important item. 


evertheless, 8 ~ 
stated at the beginning of this article, if§ 7 
often the only means of bringing home# ~ 
catch, and sometimes, as when one is on& © 
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PLUGGING THE SURF 


By Stewart Van Vliet, Sr. 


HE method most commonly used by 

surf anglers is to equip themselves 
with a surf rod measuring from six to ten 
feet in length, an extension or spring butt, 
a butt holder, and a free-spool reel con- 
taining 300 yards of line varying in size 
from 9 to 21 thread. If you are to still- 
fish, you would use a 3- or 4-ounce pyra- 
mid sinker, a three-way swivel or fish 
finder, and a leader, either gut or wire. 
For casting you would use a lead squid 
weighing from 2 to 4 ounces, and a strip 
of pork rind. 

However, some one is always trying to 
improve on the old methods and I happen 
to be one of these. 

Do you remember the good old days 
when you had a hand line, a lead squid, 
and a basket over your arm? You would 
swing the squid around and around your 
head, throw it out into the surf with a tre- 
mendous heave, and then, with a succession 
of jerks, you would pull it in, hand over 
hand, and coil it in the basket. You caught 
blues in those days—plenty of them. And 
do you remember when the surf rod took 
the place of the old hand line, and how 
much finer sport it was than the hand-line 
method? You wouldn't think of going back 
to the hand line now any more than I 
would consider returning to the use of a 
surf rod in casting. 

Five years ago this June, my twelve- 
year-old boy and I decided to make a try 
for striped bass from the surf, using fresh- 
water tackle. So I purchased two solid 
steel rods 4% feet in length and weighing 
about 4 ounces, and also a couple of level- 
winding reels and some fresh-water plugs. 

We decided to experiment first on the 
beach opposite Atlantic Highlands, New 
Jersey. So, on this afternoon, we picked 
out a spot as near to a group of surf 
fishermen as the unwritten law would per- 
mit. When the surf fishermen saw us rig- 
ging up our outfits with r= -water plugs, 
one of them said to me, “Say, buddy, you 
are in the wrong place; there ain't any- 
thing here but striped bass, and they won’t 
take anything at this time of year except 
calico or shedder crabs. Besides, you won't 
be able to hold one on them little outfits 
even if you should have the luck to hook 
him.” 

My reply was non-committal and simply 
that “I just bought my boy a new-rod, and 
I thought that it would be a good idea 
to practice casting a while.’ 


This seemed to satisfy my informer, be- 
cause he took a firmer grip on his heavy 
rod and settled himself more comfortably 
on his seat. I couldn't help wondering at 
the time whether his precious calico shed- 
der had been eaten off by the live crabs, 
which is the fate of about 99 per cent of 
them. 

When we began to cast, I could see out 
of the corner of my eye that the surf-rod 
fishermen were watching us with amused 
expressions. It was a beautiful evening, 
with a slight wind blowing from the west, 
which added to our advantage, and we 
were getting fairly good distance in our 
casts, from 75 to 100 feet. When the plug 
hit the water,’we wouid retrieve it by a 
series of short jerks. 

Within about fifteen minutes I had a 
terrific strike and, after a splendid bat- 
tle, a striper that weighed 12 pounds 
was landed. I had hardly unhooked him 
when my boy yelled that he was fast to 
one. It was all that I could do to refrain 
from being a back-seat fisherman; you 
know the kind that I mean—the fellow 
who does almost everything except take 
the rod out of your hands when he tells 
you how to land your fish. 





However, I | 


decided to remain perfectly quiet in the | 
background, and let my boy battle it out | 


alone with his fish. 
job of it by working himself right down 
into the edge of the surf and by keeping | 
the fish straight out in front of him. 

Finally, the fish began to weaken; and, 
waiting for just the right moment, my boy, 

with the timely aid of a big wave, beached 
a scrapping 7-pound striped bass. | 


A= ABLE and inquisitive group of 

onlookers had been attracted to the 

scene of our activities by this time, and I | 
think the most surprised group of men that | 
I had ever seen were the surf fishermen. I 

know that the proudest moment of my | 
life was the thrill that took possession of 

me when, after taking two more bass that 

weighed 5 and 6 pounds, respectively, we 

picked up our catch and walked off the 

beach, leaving behind us a mystified group | 
of calico crabbers who just sat on the 
beach, without having so much as a sin- 
gle strike. 

From that day to this, I have never 
taken my surf rod from its case and, be- 
fore then, I had used it constantly for 
more than fifteen years for striped bass. 


If you don’t think a striped bass on the other end of a fresh-water bait-casting outfit 
is plenty of fun, try it out some time | 








He made a beautiful | 


tubular tip. 
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* And here it is —the Power 
Master itself—wielder of 
heavy lures; conqueror of 
the distance cast; master of 
n fresh water fish of 


d weight. No 


champio 
every kind an 
seeker of record fish is com- 
pletely equipped without 
it. No rod of its weight and 
length can match its power 
and action. If your dealer 
hasn’t yet obtained a supply, 
write us and we will tell 
you where you can get one. 
e 
THE AMERICAN FORK 
& HOE COMPANY 
Sporting Goods Division 
Dept. F Geneva, Ohio 
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All Transparent 
Fly 


and Lure Boxes 


No. 20 Eyed Fly 
Box. $1.00 


. 25 Snelled Fly 
Box, $1.50 


Sturdily made from heavy 
Pyra-Shell Contents always visible 
No. 20. 21 and 22 size. 6 x3! x 7 


No. 25.6 x32 x % 


Write for Catalog No. 5 
It shows the complete line. 


Lode tet-teleta-sel! 


No. 21 Lure No. 22 Lure 
Box, $1.00 Box, $1.00 


Britt DEWirTr Baits Div. 
Shoe Form Co. Inc. 
AUBURN, N-Y. 














TROUT ANGLERS 
Have you tried 


FARLOW’S ENGLISH 
FLIES and LEADERS? 


The quality will surprise you 


Ask your dealer for the 
FARLOW Holdfast Brand 


Full catalogue Post FREE. 


C. FARLOW & CO. Ltd. "és 4zgtins 


Specialists 
PANTON STREET LONDON SW1, ENGLAND 











: ; jbo 
Sea 


SKE ETER SKAT 


PELLENT 








If your dealer cannot supply you, send 25¢ for a regular 
* size bottle direct to 
1647 W. 46th St., 


H. C. Jenkins & Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 














ARRAS aoe RN 
You Fairly 


Drag ’em In 


with the world’s only 
rotating bug lure— 


the 

Worden SPINNING Fly 
Bass, crappie, bluegill, trout, etc., can't resist this 
fluttering, struggling. LIVE appearing bug that 
fights its way across the surface of the water. Trout 
30a Bass 35¢ and 40c. If your dealer can't supply, 











send $1 for assorted three flies and price list. | 
WORDEN FLOATING SPINNER CO. | 
Dept. A Granger, Wash. 


So far, I have only mentioned the striped 
bass, because he is the king of the Jersey 
surf. He is the most sought after and 
hardest to get. I have a friend who has 
fished constantly for stripers for the past 
fourteen years, and he still has his first 
one to catch. I also know of many others 
who, having been fortunate enough to land 
one striper during an entire fishing season, 
feel amply rewarded for all their effort 
and patience. 

I am mentioning these instances by way 
of comparison with my method which, in 
the past three seasons, has accounted for 
seventy bass, ranging from 10 pounds up 
to 30% pounds. Of course, I have not 


| neglected our other shore-feeding game 


| offset lip and, 





fish, such as blues and weaks. During 
these past years, I have taken a great 
number of each of these splendid species. 
A large number of fluke have also come 
to grief after an encounter with my plugs. 


FTER a great amount of experiment- 
ing, I have selected two types of plugs 

which I find most effective under all condi- 
tions. If the fish are feeding on the surface, 
as in the fall of the year when they are 
chasing mullet, I use a floating plug mea- 
suring 4% inches in length, mounted with 
three sets of treble hooks. This plug has an 
when worked with short 
jerks, it dives and wiggles and very closely 
resembles the mullet. When the fish are 
feeding deeper, I use a clothes-pin plug. 

This plug is made out of an ordinary 
clothes-pin and is shaped down to resemble 
a minnow. A small piece of lead is inserted 
in the opening and the pin is cut down to 
about three inches in length. It is mounted 
with two sets of extra-heavy treble hooks. 
The eye for the leader is inserted in the 
top of the head. This plug will adapt itself 
to niost any depth, and should be worked 
up and down by lifting the tip of your rod 
straight up in the air and then lowering 
it, at the same time retrieving line slowly. 
I mount these plugs with a wire leader 
about 18 inches long and a very small 
swivel. For color, I find a white body and 
red head most effective. 

You will remember I mentioned a level- 
winding reel. I consider this feature of the 
greatest importance, because your line is 
always wound evenly, which enables you 
to cast better and, in playing a big fish, 
you are able to use both thumbs if neces- 
sary to apply pressure to the spool. A lot 
depends on your line, because this type of 
reel will only hold a limited amount of it 
and it is necessary to stop a big striper 
in a hurry. I therefore prefer either a 21- 
thread special or a 15-thread regular 
twisted Cuttyhunk. 

The first week of October, 1935, is one 
that I will always remember to my dying 
day. It happened this way: The wind was 
west and I decided to make a try for 
stripers from the surf near Atlantic High- 
lands. I arrived at the beach at about 
5:00 P. M. and found that I had it all to 
myself, as there was not a fisherman in 
sight. In walking along to my favorite 
spot, I noticed fish breaking in close to 
shore. I ran to the water’s edge at full 
speed, thinking they were weakfish, but 
found later that it was a school of big 
striped bass. I selected a floating plug 
and, after wetting my line, I cast into a 
school of mullet which had just scattered. 

As my plug hit the water there was a 
terrific explosion and I found I was fast 
to something which headed straight out to 
sea at great speed. It was all that I could 
do, by using every bit of pressure I pos- 
sibly could bring to beat, to stop him just 
before my line was all gone. My next move 
was to try to take up a little line, because 
I was afraid that he would make another 
rush. However, by keeping a steady pres- 
sure, I was able to hold him in one spot 
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for about two minutes. Then, graduaify, 
I was able to take line an inch or two at a 
time but each time that I relaxed the 
slightest bit, he would start another rush. 
After about twenty minutes I had him 
within twenty feet of the beach and when 
I got a good look at him, my heart gave 
an extra beat. 

Now my problem was to beach him, 
with no one to help me and a rather heavy 
surf, Slowly I turned his head toward the 
shore, keeping as close to him as I could. 
Then, with the help of a large wave, I 
slowly backed up. Holding him with the 
rod tip, I waited until the wave receded 
and then ran down and straddled him with 
my knees. I held him like this until the 
next wave broke over me and I was able 
to get my fingers in his gills and drag him 
high and dry. In taking the hooks out I 
found that he was hooked just below the 
gills, which was to his advantage. Hurried- 
ly changing plugs, as the hooks were badly 
bent, I went at it again. 

I won’t attempt to describe each fol- 
lowing catch, but will merely say that 
on that evening I landed two more bass, 
and on the following two evenings I ac- 
counted for six. These nine fish weighed ex- 
actly 1884 pounds. One of them weighed 
30% pounds; three scaled 25 pounds; two, 
20 pounds ; one, 19 pounds ; one, 16 pounds ; 
and one, 8 pounds. 

The news spread like wildfire and there 
was the biggest run on fresh-water plugs 
that this section has ever experienced. 

If I have succeeded in transmitting to 
you just a fraction of the thrills I have 
experienced -with my fresh-water tackle, 
you will readily see why I will always 
remember the first week of October, 1935. 

During a lifetime of fifty years devoted 
to hunting and fishing throughout the en- 
tire United States, I can honestly say that 
the finest sport in which I have ever in- 
dulged is being fast to a striper in the 
surf on light tackle. The next time you 
take the old surf rod out, be sure you have 
your black-bass tackle along, too. I will 
guarantee that there are thrills awaiting 
you which you never realized existed in 
this, one of the finest of all outdoor sports 
—surf fishing with fresh-water tackle. 


THE PILOT FLY 
By Adam Tinker 


HIS trick is by no means original 

with the writer, but the thought oc- 
curred to me that many of the boys may 
not know of it. 

It has been many years since I first met 
“Pop” on one of the Catskill streams, em- 
ploying a dodge to aid his faltering eye- 
sight. Pop was then over seventy years 
old and he had been a confirmed dry- fly 
man for the previous two decades. Not 
wishing to give up his favorite sport when 
his sight became too poor to follow the 
small dun-colored flies on the water, he 
tried tying an easily discernible pattern, 
such as a large fan-wing Coachman, about 
a foot and a half up on the leader. He 
kept his eye on this large -pilot fly; a 
when a strike occurred on the fly which 
he was fishing at the end of his leader, 
the “pilot” would jerk perceptibly. Pop 
got so he could strike as unerringly by 
this method as he could formerly by watch- 
ing the fly he was fishing. 

I tried it.and soon found that it was 
very useful in fishing fast pocket water, 
where the trout would not strike a large 
floater, and also at evening, when it was no 
longer possible to see a small fly. 

The undoubted value of the method has 
been proved time and again, however, if 
cases where large trout are feeding 
very small gnats and will not take large 


flies. In one instance, a dozen or more finé 
fish were dimpling the surface, feeding @ © 
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a hatch of flies so small as to be barely 
discernible. The distance was a good forty 
feet, too far to see the No. 18 fly which 
I had attached to my 4X cast. I put on a 
No. 10 fan-wing Coachman about two feet 
up the leader, attaching it by means of a 
short dropper. By first straightening the 
line in the air, then dropping the gnat 
softly on the water, I was able to present 
my fly to the rising fish and keep the 
“pilot” out of the way. 

I soon got rises, and eventually fish. 
The thing to remember in this type of 
fishing is that perfect casts should be made 
and, due to the delicacy of the tackle, the 
strike must be very soft. Simply lift the 
arm and set the hook by a pulling motion. 
Strange as it may seem, the pilot fly does 
not seem to put down feeding fish, provided 
casts are not too clumsy. 


THE 28th ANNUAL FLY- 
AND BAIT-CASTING 
TOURNAMENT 


HE Twenty-eighth Annual Open Bait- 

and Fly-Casting Convention and Tour- 
nament will be held in Portland, Oregon, 
from August 13 to 16, 1936, inclusive. This 
will be the first open tournament ever held 
in the history of the casting sport, and will 
permit professionals and amateurs to cast 
together. All of the outstanding bait and 
fly casters in both the United States and 
Canada are expected to compete. 

For some time the Park Department of 
the city of Portland has been working on 
a casting pool 410 feet-long and 350 feet 
wide which, when completed, will be, it 
is said, the finest casting pool in the world. 
It was designed by Marvin K. Hedge, who 
is the world’s champion distance fly caster, 
and George V. Adams, Chairman of the 
Grounds Committee for the Portland Cast- 
ing Club. 

There will be other interesting features 
besides the four-day casting tournament, 
among these a scenic and fishing tour of 
the state of Oregon. This will comprise a 


five-day trip, covering 1,500 miles of Ore- . 


gon’s famous coast and mountain streams 
and lakes, and as many as possible of the 
well-known fishing localities in that state 
will be visited. 

We suggest that all those planning to 
compete in this tournament, or who are 
desirous of further information, communi- 
cate with the Portland Casting Club, 615 
S. E. Alder Street, Portland, Oregon. 


STREAMLINED FURY ON A 
FLY ROD 
By Albert D. Simmons 


UT your fly rod to work when the 

mackerel are running. Among fish, the 
common mackerel is one of nature’s best 
examples of streamlining. Built for tour- 
ing, it ranges from the coast of North 
Carolina to Newfoundland. Migratory in 
habit, it appears in the spring off Cape 
Hatteras and travels north along the coast 
line, leaving the same way in the fall and 
winter. Like so many summer tourists, the 
reasons for its wanderings are not fully 
understood, but very evidently these long- 
distance swims keep it in good fighting 
trim, for the mackerel can and will give 
the fisherman equipped with light tackle 
one of those fishing thrills to be remem- 
bered. 

_W hile vacationing on the south shore of 
Nova Scotia last July, I was informed 
that mackerel were schooling in a near-by 
bay and I got the bright idea that they 
might take a fly. Early the next morning 
I started for the fishing grounds by dory, 
equipped with my regular brook-trout 
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tackle which consisted of a 5-ounce bam- 
boo fly rod with single-action reel and 
30 yards of line, a book of trout flies and 
leaders and a light landing net. The fish 
are most active during the end of the ebb 
tide and the beginning of the flood and 
it is quite necessary to be on the job at 
just this time. While touring the bay, 
mackerel will follow the channel line and 
the trick is to get your boat anchored at 
the edge of the channel. Another character- 
istic of these fish is that they travel in 
schools at or near the surface of the water | 
and can be seen approaching from quite | 
a distance—another big help in getting | 
properly located. 

Several motor boats and dories filled 
with men, women and children were al- | 
ready on the fishing grounds. A school | 
had just hit and from a distance I could 
see the silver-bellied fish being hauled in | 
on heavy hand-lines from almost every | 
boat. This looked like real action and I | 
was soon in the middle of it. Another | 
school was approaching as I tied on a! 
No. 8 Parmachenee Belle with a 4-foot | 
leader and started casting. These fish are | 
travelling and when they take your fly, | 
they just keep right on going places. Their 
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@ Al. Foss Lures are small in size but a 








| Big Temptation according to Sam Kelly 
| of Texas, who says this 844 pound small 
_ mouth bass fell like a ton of brick for 
| the Dixie Wiggler, the lure that never 

fails to bring home the bacon for him. 
| This proves our contention that a light, 


sportsman-like Al. Foss Lure which slips 
favorite place is the bottom of the chan- 
nel where they will sulk until a sharp rap 
with the hand on the butt of the rod will 
start them up. It was a real scrap to get | 
these fellows to the, surface—they fight 
every inch of the way and have a habit of 
“going into high” again just when you 
reach for the net. 

The fun lasted about three hours, after 
which no more schools could be seen in 
the bay. They probably had a date some- 
where out in the Atlantic. I managed to 
land five averaging between 1 and 2 pounds 
each. The largest was 19 inches long and 
weighed 3 pounds. 

About the food value of mackerel, little 
need be said. It is one of the staples of the 
fishing industry, and incidentally will hold 
its Own at any gastronomic tournament. 
Some time, try baking a mackerel that is 
just out of the water. Put it in a butter- 
dripping pan, sprinkle with pepper and 
salt, spot over with butter and bake about 
25 minutes in a hot oven. There’s another 
thrill to be remembered and what a tonic 
for the worst case of depression-nerves ! 


into the water with hardly a ripple, will 
catch two fish for every one caught by 
a clumsy, splashing bait that falls on 
the water with the full force of the cast. 





DIXIE WIGGLER No. 13, weight 58 oz. with buck- 
tail streamer and extra hook. 90 cents at any 
fishing tackle store. Write today for free folding 
= 
catalog of TRUE TEMPER Tackle. 


THE AMERICAN FORK & HOE CO. 


Sporting Goods Division, Box A, GENEVA, OHIO 





A Service to Our Readers 


THIS department is the angler’s own for 
the discussion of everything concern- 
ing fresh and salt water fish and fishing. 
New methods and kinks valuable to other 
fishermen are welcomed for publication. 
Questions will be answered when accom- 
panied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 


L. 


PoRK RIND BAlTs 
A True TEMPER Prooucl 
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BRISTOL 





You will search far before you will 
find a better bait casting line than 
the Bristol Black One Hundred End! 
This fine line is made of 100 | 
strands of the choicest Japanese 
silk, and it’s smaller in size and 
evener than other lines of equal 
tensile strength. This means: slower 
reel speed—less back-lashing— 
longer and better casts. 

Offered in solid black only, thor- 
oughly waterproofed, in three sizes | 
—15, 18 and 24 Ib. test. Prices from 
$2.60 to $3.50 per hundred yards. | 








Here is a tough, all-purpose line — 
the Kingfisher Black Wonder! It is a 
great favorite; for it will either cast 
or troll and will take a lot of pun- 
ishment. Made of pure silk through- 
out—hard braided. Jet black in 
color. Waterproofed. 

Offered in eight sizes 9 to 50 Ib. 
test. Prices from $2.20 to $6.00 
per hundred yards. 

FREE—W rite for copy of the beautiful new 


Bristol Catalog, which shows all the salt 
and fresh water tackle offered by Bristol. 


THE HORTON MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 
327 HORTON ST., BRISTOL, CONN. 
Pacific Coast Agents: 


The Phil B. Bekeart Co. 
731 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 





FISHING TACKLE 


A FRIEND OF MINE SAYS— 
By Bill Baxter 


HE writer of this column is a for- 

getful person who not only neglected 
to sign last month’s installment but in the 
month previous to that suggested, as a 
leader soak, a mixture of glycerine and 
thymol and then did not mention the fact 
that the thymol should be dissolved in 
grain or rubbing alcohol before being 
mixed with the glycerine. He bows his 
head in shame and begs to be forgiven. 


cw 


There will be a gathering of big-game 
anglers from many parts of the country 
in Bimini this month. Expectation is run- 
ning high that a 1000-pound marlin or 
tuna will be caught. It is also hinted that 
some of the boys are getting down to 39- 
thread lines and 24-ounce tips, which is 
quite a drop from 54- and 72-thread lines 
and 30- to 40-ounce tips. It had to come! 


cw 


Believe it or not, he recently saw a 
charter-boat fishing outfit which included 
these “refinements”: A fishing chair which 
the mate operated by turning a crank han- 
dle to which was attached a set of gears. 
This contraption also included a regula- 
tion throw-out clutch for quick action. The 
rod and reel, placed in the usual gimbal, 
were held in place by two arms extending 
from the reel to the chair, making it un- 
necessary for the angler to hold the weight 
of the reel which was of single-action de- 
sign, with a crank handle on each side. 
This was mounted on a rod with a 36- 
ounce tip and with this rig was used 72- 
thread line. And, yes, I clean forgot to 
mention that the angler was held in the 
chair by a safety belt. 


ow 


Speaking of heavy tackle, a method de- 
veloped by L. Mitchell Henry, of fishing 
from a light skiff with a heavy line, has 
been used with great success off Nova 
Scotia. In this way, a large number of 
big tuna have been landed by sportsmen 
within what might be considered record 
time. Thrilling sport to be hooked to a 
fish larger than the boat you are fishing 
from and an element of danger too! I 
would suggest wearing a life vest when 
you try it. 

oo 


He’s had great luck recently with the 
new crickets and creepers that have legs 
and feelers made of a special thread rubber. 
They have a very natural action, as the 
rubber legs and feelers respond to every 


| little riffle and slight movement of the rod. 





The bodies are made of sponge rubber. 
The critters certainly are lifelike! 
cw 


One of the most popular items that 
tackle shops have had this spring is a form 
of light sinker that is wound around the 
leader in place of split leads. This sinker 
is in ribbon form and as small or as large 
a piece as may be needed can be twisted 
on in a jiffy. Furthermore, it has the ad- 
vantage of not cutting the gut leader as 
split lead often does. My friend says that 
he has “chawed” split shot for so many 
years that he could not resist taking a bite 
at this new one, just for luck. 


cw 


O. A. Gane of West Palm Beach, 
Florida, went surf fishing a few weeks 
ago and, while standing on the beach, 
sighted a large fin close to shore. He im- 
mediately jumped into the water, grasped 
the fish by the tail and hauled it ashore. 
It was a blue marlin that weighed 149 
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pounds and was 9 feet 8 inches long. 
There’s one for you record-keepers to 
record! And in case you don’t believe it, 
the fish is being mounted for exhibition, 
too. 


ow 


Be sure to drill a hole in each end of 
your aluminum rod case, if you have not 
already done so. Although this will, of 
course, prevent the case from floating if 
dropped overboard, there is the greater 
hazard of packing the rod away in a damp 
cloth bag, as is done so frequently, and 
which almost always results in the com- 
plete ruin of the rod. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
AN “ALL-ROUND” FLY ROD 


This year I have become interested in fly fish- 
ing. As I am a beginner, I come to you with a 
lot of seemingly foolish questions. First of all, 
in fly casting, comes the rod. have a lot of 
fishing tackle catalogues. One of these stated 
that there was no all-purpose fly rod—one that 
was suitable for small brooks, rainbows, browns, 
bass and steelheads. In another catalogue the 
manufacturer claims he has a rod which sells 
for $15.00 that is suitable for all kinds of trout, 
bass, or other game fish. I would like to know 
your opinion on this. This particular rod is 9% 
feet long and weighs 6% ounces. From what I 
have gathered, a 9- or 914-foot rod weighing 
about 5% ounces is about right for ordinary 
trout fishing. I cannot see that % ounce would 
make a great difference. Wouldn't it seem rea- 
sonable that the 914-foot 6%4-ounce rod is as 
close to an all-round fly rod as there is? 

A tapered line, I suppose, is the best. How 
many yards of line should the reel be able to 
hold? How many yards of line are used for or- 
dinary trout fishing? 

You do not know bow much a beginner like 
myself will appreciate your answering. 

D. R. Jounson 


Ans.—There certainly is no all-purpose fly 
rod—nor anything else # that matter. I cannot 
conceive of one rod being just as suitable for 
small brook trout as it is for taking immense 
steelheads in some of the large Western rivers. 
It obviously couldn’t be. 

I don’t know just what you mean by “or- 
dinary trout fishing.”” For streams of averge size, 
where fish run up 1%, perhaps 2 pounds in 
weight, but most of them considerably smaller, 
I cannot recommend anything longer or heavier 
than an 8'4-foot rod weighing around 4 to 4% 
ounces. For large streams with heavy waters, 
and where there are big fish up to 4, 5 or 6 
pounds, the rod that you suggest—9 or 9% 
feet, weighing about 534 ounces—is okeh. A 
half ounce doesn’t sound like much, but when 
you are casting a rod all day, it can make quite 
a difference to your wrist. 

You ask whether a 9'%-foot rod weighing 6% 
ounces wouldn’t come close to being an al! round 

y rod. No, I don’t think so, because it would 
be too heavy for most work. If I were getting 
a rod that I would be likely to use for almost 
anything, I'd get one 9 feet in length and weigh- 
ing just about 5 ounces. 

Tapered lines come in 30-yard lengths, and, 
except for the heaviest fishing, that is enough. 
Where you are going to tie into some big steel- 
heads or rainbows, however, all you have to 
do is splice on some backing—say about 50 yards 
of a No. 9 twisted linen line. 

FisuinG Epitor 


DRY-LINE CASTING 


In his article, “Bait Casting for Trout,”’ ap- 
pearing in the April, 1935, issue of Fiero & 
StreaM, Ozark Ripley mentions “‘dry-line cast- 
ing.” His explanation of this method is “merely 
keeping your line dry all day except a foot or two 
close to the bait.” 

Although I am an enthusiastic fisherman, I am 
still very much of an amateur. When I cast | 
usually get my line very wet. I am, therefore, 
very much interested in learning just how this 
“dry-line casting” is done, 

C. R. ArKins 


Ans.—It is really not very difficult to fish a 
dry line when bait casting. It is a whole lot 
easier if you can stand up in the boat. Accord- 
ing to Hoyle, this shouldn’t be done but in some 
kinds of boats there is no harm, Nevertheless, it 
can even be done while sitting down. 

All you have to do is, the moment your lure 
lands in the water, lift your rod up high to keep 
the line away from the water and reel the lure 
in immediately after a strike. You will find it 
necessary to hold your rod up somewhat higher 
at all times—that is, even while reeling in —than 
you would under ordinary circumstances. 

It just becomes a knack after a while and you 
don’t think about it. M 

FisuinGc Epitor 


(END OF FISHING DEPARTMENT) 
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26th Annual Field & Stream Fishing Contest 


$3,000.00 in Prizes for Big Fish 


HE following amounts in merchandise will be SMALL-MOUTH BLACK BASS (Mi- ‘THE following amounts in merchandise will be 
awarded in each of the 9 classes below. Any ‘ropte lolomieu) awarded in each of the 7 remaining classes. 
outdoor equipment displayed in the advertising cropterus dole Any outdoor eet displayed in the advertis- 


columns of FIELD & STREAM during 1936 Must be taken before December Ist, 1936. ing columns of FIELD & STREAM during 1936 
t may be selected by the winner. Fish grouped ac- Fish must be taken in or north of North Caro- may be selected by winner. Fish grouped ac- 
cording to similarity of dates and conditions. lina, Tennessee, Arkansas, Kansas, Colorado, cording to similarity of dates and conditions. 


Utah, Nevada and California. To assist the judges 
in determining whether the fish is a small-mouth 


3 or a large-mouth black bass, cut off the head, “ 
9 First Prizes $75.00 each take it to a tackle-dealer ry taxidermist, and if 7 First Prizes $50.00 each 


a small-mouth black bass, get an affidavit to the 


9 Second Prizes $50.00 each — a send it in together with the regular 7 Second Prizes $35.00 each 


J affidavit 4 ~~ - oe a condi- 
tions. } oO specifie ure tor ac. pass lv isions. . 

i iz i z h 
9 Third Prizes $35.00 each LARGE-MOUTH BLACK BASS (1 7 Third Prizes $25.00 eac 
9 Fourth Prizes $25.00 each cropterus salmoides) NorRTHERN Divis10N 7 Fourth Prizes $15.00 each 


Fish must be taken before December Ist, 1936, 


9 Fifth Prizes $15.00 each in Canada or in all States, except those listed 7 Fifth Prizes $10.00 each 


below in the Southern Division and Florida. 


9 Sixth Prizes $10.00 each 7 Sixth Prizes $5.00 each 






































A Junior Prize of $10.00 
~ ° ° ° in merchandise will be awarded to the bey or girl. 

BROOK TROUT (Salvelinus fontinalis) under sixteen years of age, who eatehes the largest GREAT NORTHERN PIKE (Eso estor) 

Must be taken before October Ist, 1936. | 3B PAA, ee Sa: (Identification: Sides with many whitish or yel- 

Trout (Eastern and Western Divisions), Lake Trout, lowish s apes which are usually smaller than the eye 
BROWN TROUT (Salmo criox) Small. Mouth Black Bass, Large- Mouth Black Bass of the fish; spots arranged somewhat in rows.) 
orthern, Southern an jorida Divisions), Muska- ‘ ° ° 
Must be taken before October Ist, 1936. Jonge, Great Northern Pike, Weakfish and Bluefish. WALL-EYED PIKE (Stizostedion vit- 
ae, one ae ~ ne ye Bey A “ reum) 
apply to the Juniors also, exce at a signe 

RAINBOW OR STEELHEAD TROUT statement from either parent or a guardian, instead Above two species must be taken before 
(Salmo irideus) Eastern Division of 'a notary public, will suMee.) December Ist, 1936, 

fan ae ae Semeee October Ist, 1936, east ; LAKE TROUT (Cristivomer namaycush) 
of the 95th meridian. LARGE-MOUTH BLACK BASS (Mi- Must be taken before November Ist, 1936. 
RAINBOW OR STEELHEAD TROUT = ‘’¢Pierils smatdee) a DivisioN STRIPED BASS (Roccus lincatus) 
(Salmo irideus) WESTERN DivisIon Virginia, ‘“ North cgay ge F nae Vong Must be taken before December Ist, 1936. 
saat nee pee January Ist, 1937, west nee gu Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana and CHANNEL BASS (Sciaenops ocellatus) 

Above three classifications of trout species must —— Rcd + me te iy gy yA the 
be taken by casting an ordinary artificial fl . channel bass from the black drum, a clear photo- 
with fly fishing sass, or caught by casting m4 LARGE-MOUTH BLACK BASS (Mi- graph showing a side view of the fish must ac- 
artificial “fly-rod light lure”; but a spoon or cropterus salmoides) Fiorina Division company the affidavit.) 
s ] I d th fi ““fly-rod s ) ore Jz ary S 37, i ° 
pany he Sg able. Split , +m cher ann y pice, Ss + January tet, 2937, i BLUEFISH (Pomatomus saltatrix ) 
sinker on leader in connection with artificial fly . ° . 
or artificial “fly-rod light lure”? not construed as > TT : WEAKFISH (Cynoscion regalis) 
being ordinary fly fis on and ay theref« “ny not MUSKALONGE (Esox masquinongy ) Above three species must be taken before 

: allowable. Must be taken before December Ist, 1936. December Ist, 1936. 


: RULES AND CONDITIONS 


6 1. Contest is limited to fish taken with and type of tackle and lure used. Unless vented by unusual circumstances, when the 
rod, reel and line, and with specified lure oth length and girth are specified, the judges will consider such delayed affidavits. 





. for certain Classes and Divisions. entry will be disqualified. 9. In the Wall-Eyed Pike Class an out- 
e The Contest is open to everybody— GIRTH.= AROUND a, WIDEST PART OF Pi8n line of the fish must be sent with the afh- 
: Bs, non-subscribers; men, women ar i: davit. This drawing is to be made by plac- 
. and children. Contest ope ned on April Ist, ing the fish on thin paper and an outline 
‘d 1936. The closing dates are specified under : drawn with pencil, while the fins of the 
g the Classes and Divisions. PrLencte- rape Tw GF Lowen saw To Ti" OF TAL —¥ fish are held erect. 
“ 3. Fish must be caught in the legal open 7. Fish must be weighed on tested scales 10. In event of two or more fish weighing 
season, in the United States or Canada. and measured with a tape measure, the and measuring exactly the same, prizes 
d, 4. No fish caught from a State, club or length taken from end of lower jaw with the _ identical in character with those offered will 
> — hatchery is eligible for entry. mouth closed to tip of tail, and the greatest be given to each of those so tying. 
rf . The affidavit blank printed below, or girth of fish taken. (See affidavit below.) 11. No contestant can take more than one 
ds an pee copy, must be used when entering 8. All affidavits must be sent to the Editor prize in each Class or Division. Only his 
a fish. It must be signed by the person catch- of Prize Fishing Contest, Frecp & Stream, heaviest fish will be considered. 
ing the fish, and by two witnesses who ex- 578 Madison Ave., New York. Affidavits 12. Winner of any prize must send in a 
amined the fish and verified its weight and = must be in this office within one month from statement telling HOW, WHERE and 
measurements, The affidavit is to be sworn the date the fish was caught, unless pre- WHEN fish was caught. A fairly complete 
Me to by the contes- story is desirable, 
a tant before a No- as most of these 
ely tary Public and WHEN POSSIBLE SEND A PHOTOGRAPH OF THE FISH YOU ARE ENTERING accounts are pub- 
wo his seal must be lished each month 
am affixed. In case JUDGES under the heading 
t | any contestant ROBERT H. (Bee) wy ayo New —_ ro ot ie mage author, og and snore. pow ey . of “Record Fish.” 
ore, 2 ts ( ONNETT, 3RD, notec y shern.an and author on angiing. ENNETH » LOCKWOOD, editor, author anc Ty » > sac 
this So 2 song angler. H. L. Betren, author and Bones == on Pacifie trout. Van Campen Heitner, Field Representa- The best | tay 
en accompa tive, American Museum of Natural History, author and angler. Cuartes O, Hayrorp, Superintendent, accompame ya 
s nied by a single New Jersey State Hatchery, Hackettstown, Wittiam E. Haskewt, Jr., Assistant to the President, The good photograph 
guide, the affi- New York Herald-Tribune. showing the prize 
™ | davit can be AFFIDAVIT fish, are the ones 
a sworn to upon EDITOR OF PRIZE FISHING CONTEST selected. It. is 
me coming out of the Fiero & Stream, 578 Madison Ave., N. Y. City therefore advisa- 
, . be the guide I hereby swear that the following statements are the truth: ble to furnish ped 
jure eing the sole wit- 4 ; os . many details as 
keep ness. Such an Kind of Fish Weight Lenath Girth When Caught possible 
“ entry will be duly Where caught Rod used Reel 13. Prizes in 
gher considered by the Line Lure or Bait -er ai each class to be 
than judges, Give meundacucent names of tackle and full specifications, outdoor equip- 
you x 6. The length, Caught by (Signed) Ee kr EESR SS ment selected 
“5 girthand weight of 5 z by the winner 
oR s entered fish must oepeet ; City a Se ER RT Is cinstnasicvvcktnabneiadaintalietinatbiaedin from merchan- 
Sworn to before me this day of Notary’: 0 AIC oo vsciticersttnisinennnsirneteneiaae (SEAL) 4 4 A 
r) be included in the pe iet : “ dise advertised in 
affidavit, together , Fish witnessed and weight and measurements ve — d by: (Signatures and oddves SSCS Field & Stream 


with the make ABOVE TO BE TYPEWRITTEN’ OR CLEARLY LETTERED — during 1936. 








The Store fer Men 
MARSHALL FIELD & COMPANY 


Announces ... the new 
sportsman’s a 


1096 


Get ready for your vacation. Look 
over these eighty pages of up-to- 
date equipment 
for shooting, 
hunting and fish- 
ing. This catalog 
comes to you with 
compliments of 
TheStorefor Men. 


SIGN HERE AND 
MAIL TODAY 


THE STORE FOR MEN 
MARSHALL FIELD & COMPANY 
Washington and Wabash, Chicago, Illinois 
Please forward my free copy of 
“Guns and Fishing Tackle, 1936” 





Name. 
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City. 































save by ordering from the one and 
only nationally famous Max Cook. Write Now! 


ites AX COOK 


1608 GLENARM ST., DENVER, COLO. 

















5 : 
7k 90c. Spinners: 4/0— 
350; 5/6450. Send coins oad es ie name. 


AL WILSON co. 


—25e; 4 


1539 Folsom Street San Francisco, Calif. 























Cleans...Sweetens.. . 


e BEE Deodorizes ... 


Instantly! 





THE ART OF POP-FISHING 
(Continued from page 15) 


roiled or dingy water was down on the 
Florida River, in northwestern Florida. 
This stream has many bass in it, but is far 
from clear. On the recommendation of my 
guide, however, I brought the surface lure 
into action, and in exactly a half hour of 
fishing had five bass, the largest weighing 
six pounds. 

The following summer I tried this stunt 
of bass fishing on roiled water in Minne- 
sota, and found to my surprise that it 
worked as well in the North as in the 
South. Whereas most fishermen leave a 
stream or lake when it is roiled, they will 
find that as many bass may be taken then 
as when the water is perfectly clear. I 
may even go further and say that more 
can be taken, especially in much fished 
waters where the fish are shy and are 
wise to the average run of lures cast to 
them. Where the lure is popped in the 
regulation manner, they are surely hood- 
winked, especially when the lure is indis- 
tinct and they cannot make out its outline. 
They simply see something boiling up the 
water, put their suspicions aside and hit 
first, thinking it over afterward. 

While pop-fishing is but sparingly prac- 
ticed in the North and East within the 
range of the black bass, knowing fisher- 
men are fast bringing it into use. Several 
years ago I first experimented with the 
surface lure in muskalonge fishing and to 
my surprise hooked and landed a number 
of excellent specimens. Chief among the 
lures that this greatest member of the pike 
family fell upon with vim and murderous 
intent was the before-mentioned crippled 
or injured-minnow lure. 

Feeding in comparatively shallow water, 
as the muskalonge does, it is at times easy 
prey to the disturbance set up by a pop- 
ping lure. I have had muskies hit a lure 
of this kind and go their full length out 
of water. I am inclined to believe that if 
more fishermen who go after the muska- 
longe would avail themselves of the pop- 
fishing method, they would take more 

fish, and larger ones, than they do with 
the ‘typical spoon-hook lure. Several com- 
panies have turned out these lures in a 
larger size than the typical bass plug. Un- 
doubtedly such larger lures would be more 
effective. 

Pop-fishing calls for lots of patience and, 
as stated, slow fishing—in fact, a thorough 
going over of the grounds. By this method 
a fisherman could take his ‘limit of bass 
along one stretch of pads or in one small 
bay, while another fisherman, casting in a 
chuck-and-chance-it manner, would cover 
a whole lake, or two for that matter, and 
come out with scarcely a fish to show for 
his efforts. You may think this is far- 
fetched and a goodly shot from the long- 
bow, but my proof is in exacting experi- 
ence, not only in Southern waters but in 


| the North as well. Pop-fishing is one of 
| the most effective methods of bass fishing 


introduced to our waters since the bait- 
casting rod first came into proininence. 


WHITE FEATHER FOR 
REMEMBRANCE 


(Continued from page 17) 


Jordan. Cocky warn’t his fust name, but 
that’s what the guides called him, fer 
short. I’d like to do him justice, but I see 
it ain’t in me, even after all these years. 
I didn’t take to him the way he took to Miss 
Wise, nor, fer that matter, the way she 
seemed to take to him. It’s likely, however, 
that he was as good as most of us two- 
legged critters. I ’member that he had a 
middlin’ good fly rod. In them days, rods 
warn’t so good on the average as they be 
now-days. Once in a while ye’d see a 
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nice one. Fly rods run a good deal like—” 

“Women,” suggested the Lawyer. 

“Crotch, man, let’s keep this yarn on an 
even keel from now on. This Cocky Jordan 
had a good rod, an’ he loved to fish. Him 
an’ the Wises was stayin’ at Parlin Pond. 
Fust off, him an’ Helen had fished to- 
gether, but one day she happened to hook 
a bigger fish than he had ever seen, I 
guess, an’ the gol-durned chump got sulky 
over it. He took to fishin’ alone—gittin’ 
up fore daylight, fishin’ all day, till late 
at night, an’ trying his best to bust her 
record. 

“In them days, thar was a heavy growth 
of big spruce an’ pine in the Cold Stream 
country. Thar was a trail from Parlin 
Pond to Lang Pond, an’ from Lang to 
Cold Stream Pond. Cold Stream Pond is 
an institution. Thar’s all kinds of bottom 
in it, but mostly it’s rocky. I’d been in thar 
a good many times. 

“Helen Wise liked to git back from the 
roads. She was always lookin’ for new 
flowers an’ birds. I always liked folks of 
that sort. Cocky Jordan was one of them 
rammers—went plowin’ through, without 
seein’ nothin’ but how far it was from one 
fish to the next. That is dumb fishin’, if 
ye ask me. What I was comin’ at, was that 
Miss Wise had aiready fished down Cold 
Stream, like I mentioned. She wanted to 
fish the pond. 

“So we went in thar. It was a pleasin’ 
day, an’ along toward night thar was a 
hatch of May-flies. I paddled over towards 
the inlet. By crotch, it was a purty night, 
an’ my party matched the twilight. That 
ain’t subject to no fresh interpretations. 
A guide is a servant, mostly. He waits on 
"em as they come. An’ they come worse 
an’ worse, as a rule. 


S I had figgered, we run into a rise of 
fish behind the p’int. Thar was trout 
enough fer an army, until Cocky hove in 
sight. Then it seemed to me thar warn't. 
Of course, he was a free talker. Always 
had some flip thing to dribble off the end 
of his tongue. Thought he was funny— 
maybe he ».as. Him an’ his guide paddled 
up until they was right in our way. Then 
he started droppin’ flies in front an’ back 
of us. An’ when he hooked a trout, he’d 
laugh. “Thar’s the way to do it,’ he'd say. 
“It made me mad to be a part of sech 
a baby parade, but Miss Wise actually 
seemed to be delighted. ‘Don’t ye think 
that Clarence’—that was his right name, 
I s’pose—‘casts remarkably?’ she asked 
me. I never answered, because her voice 
was full of them undertones that creep into 
a woman's talk when she’s concentratin’. 
“About that time, a nicer fish, say a 
pound-an’-a-halfer, took a swat at Miss 
Wise’s fly. If her mind hadn’t been busy 
considerin’ Cocky’s qualifications, she’d 
have hooked that trout. When she cast back 
to try ag’in, he dropped his flies in the 
boil. Of course, her fly an’ leader landed 
on top. An’ that fish struck in that tangle 
of leaders. 

“Nobody could see whose fly the trout 
was on. Thar was considerable commo- 
tion, durin’ which both parties reacted 
like fishermen after their own trout. An’ 
the upshot was jist what might be expected 
—no trout an’ a handsome snarl. Then 
was when Cocky should have smiled. In 
fact, he might have said, with that way 
he had, ‘That’s the way to do it.’ Which 
he didn’t. No, the poor cuss was peeved. 
Said, ‘Say, Helen! Didn't you see my flies? 
Now look what a mess you’ve made!’ 


“T think it was hard work fer her to, 


smile, but she said, ‘Oh, Clarence, I am 
so sorry!’ 

“That kinda mollified him. ‘Well,’ he 
says, ‘fer Christmas’ sake, look where ye re 
castin’ next time.’ 

“As fer me, I was surprised an’ sorry 
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fer that feller. Thar’s some things that 
sound all right in a small room, but don't 
outdoors. What Cocky said out thar in 
the quiet of the evenin’ sounded unbe- 
lievably stupid. An’ I’ve never doubted 
that Balaam’s jackass talked since that 
night. 

“The next day we didn’t go to Cold 
Stream Pond. I rowed her father around 
Parlin Pond. He didn’t fish much. Jist 
chewed up cigars an’ looked sleepy. Long 
late in the evenin’ Cocky showed up, an’ 
he was as tickled as an idiot, because he 
had caught a nice five-pound trout. He 
took "bout ten seconds to show it to me, 
an’ then he hustled off to display it to 
Helen Wise. 

“Now, lookin’ back, I’d say that maybe 
Miss Wise had been doin’ some thinkin’ 
that day—private like. No young feller 
that’s in love with a girl ever gives her a 
chance to think, if he knows enough to 
pull his britches on over his shoes. 

“Next mornin’ I went up to the cabin 
fer orders. She was waitin’ fer me. Said 
that she wanted to spend her last day at 
Cold Stream Pond. I felt kinda sorry that 
they was leavin’. But when we reached the 
pond, she didn’t seem anxious to fish. 
When noon come, we cooked the dinner 
on the little island, and then she set round 
some, Seemed to be doin’ more thinkin’, 

“Once durin’ the afternoon she 
‘Mr. Dean, how do you like 
Jordan?’ 

“That put me in a tight box. ‘That’s 
right,’ I says. ‘It is about time he showed 
up, ain't it?’ She looked off at the hills fer 
several minutes. When she looked at me 
ag’in, she was laughin’. ‘Thanks,’ she says. 

“*Huh?’ I says, kinda taken by surprise. 

“Anyhow, ‘long about four o'clock 
Cocky and his guide put in an appearance. 
Now, I knew purty well where he had 
caught that nice trout. I even knew about 
the old log that stuck up out of the water 
at an angle, where he'd most likely got 
that strike. 

“Cocky jist waved his arm at us, an’ 
they paddled out of sight—not headin’ 
where I expected at all. Ye can put that 
down fer what it’s worth. I waited fer 
‘bout twenty minutes. Then I says, ‘Now, 
Miss Helen, I'll answer your question if 


says, 


Clarence 












ye'll let me follow Clarence.’ An’ in about 
ten minutes I slid the nose of my canoe 
into that little cove like I had no idea thar 
was anybody in thar. I know that she heard 
Cocky say to his guide, ‘That d Dud 
Dean has found this place.’ 

“We idled up to about twenty feet of 
their canoe. Charlie Beane, who was 
guidin’ Cocky, winked at me. Cocky tried 
to brighten up. ‘Welcome to our city,’ he 
says. I backed off a mite, an’ Miss Wise 
began to cast, but she didn’t act like she 
cared much. 

“By an’ by I saw an adult May-fly 
come flutterin’ out of the bushes along the 
shore. In a few seconds thar was dozens 
of ’em that come from nowhere, all at 
once. Ye know how they'll flirt up an’ 
down in the air. After a while one of ’em 
touched the water. 





¢ OW the provokin’ part of sech emo- 
tional fracases is that trout can’t see 
anything but May-flies at such a time. At 
the start, ye may fool ’em with.an ordinary 
wet fly. Cocky did. A trout with a side 
as wide as a canoe-paddle rolled up at a 
drake that Cocky tossed out. Crotch, ain’t 
it a beautiful sight to see a good trout 
roll at a fly? Cocky set the hook. Thar 
was a splashin’ like a beaver might make 
an’ a straightaway run that made his reel 
squeal. Then that trout fetched up under 
that old log I’ve already mentioned. 
“He tried to hold on to hisself, an’ 
laughed like a loon does on a cold, cold 
night. It seemed to me that a man with so 
much self-control deserved some support; 
so I added, ‘That’s the way to do it!’ 
“Of course, he appreciated that. Maybe 
that’s what he said to Charlie, but I 
couldn’t quite make out. Well, time an’ 
May-flies don’t wait fer nobody. Thar was 
plenty of trout. Once in a while thar was 
a joker like the one Cocky had bungled. 
Helen Wise began to lay out her line in 
earnest. I maneuvered round till we was as 
near that stub as Cocky was, because right 
thar was a trout that made a noise like a 
hot stone bein’ lowered into the water 
when he boiled at a fly. 
“But shucks, them trout wouldn’t take 
no fly we had. Jist kept hittin’ May-flies 
as fast as they settled on the water, an’ 
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Amazing Spray Invention 
Repels Insect Pests 


N2 more annoyance from mosquitoes and insect 
pests! Just spray clothing with Bokay — it 
keeps them away. Pleasant odor. Non-poisonous, 
Wilt not stain clothes. Kills and repels mosquitoes, 
flies, ants, bugs, etc. Indispensable to bunters, 
fishermen, campers, vacationists. 

SPECIAL $1.00 OFFER: Clip this ad, write 
your name and address on the paspin and send ony 
$1.00 for handy pocket size bottle of Bokay wit 
detachable atomizer and generous refill supply. 
Money back guarantee. Send to: 

BOKAY COMPANY 
759 N. Milwaukee St. Milwaukee, Wis. 











BEAN’S VACATION BAG 


Designed especially for Fishermen, Hunters and 
Campers. Made of heavy weight, high grade elk 
leather with talon fastener and comes in two colors 

lack and Brown. Bottom is heavy leather reinforced 
with builders’ canvas and stiff buckram that will not break 
or sag. Practical for Autos. Airplanes, Boats, etc. Weight 
only 36 oz. Sizes: 9” x 18”, depth 9”, $4.90. 10” x 20”, 
depth 11”, $5.85 postpaid. Lock and name tag free with 
every bag. 

Send for sample of leather and Catalog 


L. L. BEAN, Mfr. 225 Main St., Freeport, Maine 
Mfrs, Fishing and Camping Specialties 





“YES SIR! HEDDON RIVER 
- RUNT DID THE STUNT 
ON OZARK BASS FOR US/" 







"THOSE NATURAL 
SHORE-MINNOW FINISHES 
SURE GOT ‘EM! “ 


Fred D. Gil , Jr. 

and E. We hess, rm 

Kansas City, Mo. 
Any time, and anywhere, Heddon’s 
“River-Runt-Spook” will get Bass, 


Natural “SHORE-MINNOW” 
Finishes (X-Ray) 






















“Great for 
Wall-Eyes, Too!”’ 


“And here’s a catch 
to prove it,” says J. 
W. Daugherty, of 
Monticello, Ky. 
Taken on Sinking 
“model of “River- 
Runt-Spook.” 


“Heddon 


se 
does the STUNT” 


Pike, Pickerel, Wall-Eyes, Salmon; also Salt-Water fish. 





Amazingly life-like . . . just like those transparent 
little ““Shore-Minnows” you can see through — the 
natural food of all game-fish. 





“Floater” 1/2-oz. Color “Sinker” 1/2-02. FREE! 
9409XRS....... “Silver-Shore Minnow”’........9119XRS Compiete 
9409XRG ...... “Green-Shore Minnow”’........ 9119XRG Catalog 
.  »§ a “*Yellow-Shore Minnow’”’....... 9119XRY 
“Floater” and “‘Sinker” Models, $1each. “Jointed”, $1.28. and Bait 

If Dealer does not handle, order direct, giving Dealer’s name. Give Bait co 

Number and Finish desired. Write for Free Catalog and Bait Chart. 2 ie (176) 


JAMES HEDDON’S SONS, Dept. F-71, DOWAGIAC, MICH. 


Also Makers of America’s Finest Bamboo and ‘“‘PAL’’ Steel Rods 
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under his nose, while he whipped the water 


$ 


Kellogg’s Corn Flakes travel 
more adventurous miles by canoe 
than any old-time voyageur. 


They’re light on the portages. 
Rich in energy-value. Ready to 
eat. And their delicious crisp- 
ness and flavor appeal to woods 
appetites. Best of all, they keep 
oven-fresh. A patented WAXTITE 
inner wrapper shuts out moisture. 


You'll find Kellogg’s in the 
supplies of expert campers and 
canoemen. Sold everywhere. 


Made by Kellogg in Battle Creek. 
Nothing takes the place of 


Kelloggs 


FOR CAMPERS 























now an’ ag’in they didn’t wait, but hit 
‘em in the air. Oh, it worked up your 
blood-pressure, I’m tellin’ ye. Of course, 
we changed flies. I actually got to the end 


| of her fly book an’ mine. Thar warn't 
| nothin’ we hadn't tried but that old white- 


feather fly in my hat. 
“*That’s it,’ she said, all of a sudden. 


| ‘Put on that white fly!’ 


“Jist to humor her, an’ the situation in 
general, I done it. It didn’t cast good, an’ 
when it lit it set on top the water like 
somethin’ that was born foolish. Since it 
was my child, I felt kinda low an’ simple. 
How Cocky did laugh! It must have done 
him good, because thar was beads of sweat 
as big as buckshot on his face. 

“Miss Wise jist looked off, where the 
black of night an’ the last colors of sunset 


“Maybe I didn’t 


like a man without hope or promise. 

“It got jist about dark, which I am 
afraid is "bout the time May-flies stop 
swarmin’. We decided to call it a day. 
When we showed signs of packin’ off, 
Cocky wanted that fly ag’in. 

“ ‘Come an’ git it,’ she says, with a smile 
that was as impersonal as any she ever 
turned on Charlie an’ me. When their 
canoe came alongside of us, she said, 
‘Clarence, if I give you this fly, will you 
promise me something?’ 

“He looked at her doubtfully. I know 
jist how he felt. A lot of things, that 
seem fearfully important in the heat of 
somethin’ like a rise of trout an’ a 
swarmin’ of May-flies, look like a drabbled 
white feather when the stress ebbs out of 
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t 
Gives you a most remarkable and Complete f 
assortment of quality, durable and proven 
baits for every kind of fishing: Bass, Musky, t 
Pike, Pickerel, Trout and pan fish, foreither | 
deep, semi-surface or surface fishing. You | 
will surely ““get them” in weeds and snags, nto . : f ; I 
besause of Val Weedless Nose Guard. .;, . Was mixin’, She seemed to be lost in your brain. But thar was nothin’ much fer t] 
season with this array of fish-getters (as | reverie. The white fly soaked up an’ sunk, him to do but see it through. So he tried d 
illustrated): 1. Jointed Minnow, single hook. 2 . : " ’ . ‘< ’ 
2. Skidder Plug. 3. Strip Plog. 4. Wriggling 2 little at a time. It must have been a_ to laugh, an’ said, ‘Sure, Helen.’ ti 
een oe wet t. How Center foot below the surface when she noticed “*All right, Clarence ; wear it on your b 
=< Hair Fly. 8. Trolling Attractor. 9. Weedless | it. Then she started to pull it up. I saw it hat when you go courtin’ the next lady. b 
Chunk or Live-Bait Lare. 10. Masky ae ’ z . , : : A ; 
Special. Our Special introductory price for | Zigzag. An’ by crotch, I saw a trout with At that she give me a little sign, an’ I o1 
lures, Sl ouly, Order direct From Us i | 2 Mouth as big as mine lunge at it. started of. ; : by 
Your dealer cannot supply you. Speciy one | ‘Maybe I didn’t back water to clear fer ‘‘Wait a minute, Helen,’ he begins, but 
finish, Change quickly one bait tovanother. | action. An’ we got that trout. Yes, sir; she shut him off gently. ‘Good-night, Clar- 
VAL PRODUCTS, 7239 Greenleaf Ave, Chicago, Ill, Dept 8 |= we got him! When he lay in the canoe, I ence,’ she says. An’ even Charlie Bean an’ 
knew it was one of the best I had ever me could feel that she meant good-by.” bu 
seen. Don’t let any guy make ye believe Dud stopped. His story was evidently at 
that he don’t respect a big trout. ’d rather _ finished. ab 
have one on the end of my line than a bag “T take it,” I said, “that she didn’t marry tu 
of gold.” se Clarence.” a 
“But didn’t you try that fly again?” I “Well, by crotch, that makes me think. att 
asked, breaking into Dud’s tale. ; I wonder who Helen Wise did marry?” cor 
“Be yourself, Mak. We tried it until the said Dud. cli 
whiskers was all rubbed off’n it. It worked “She married me,” said the Lawyer, Wi 
like a charm. I’m lettin’ a purty important who was leaning back in the shadows, be- sof 
hint out of the bag. Almost always, a yond the reach of the yellow flicker of but 
fluffy white fly that don’t look much more _ lamplight. clo 
like a May-fly than a horse will work, | 
durin’ a hatch, if ye want to fish jist be- BACK-YARD BASS / 
neath the surface. Don’t ask me why. very ai the 
Maybe it looks like a drownin’ May-fly. (Contd from gage 23) pr 
Maybe it looks somethin’ like one comin’ lakes I know well none is more certain live 
up to spread its wings. I don’t know. Only to produce bass, particularly early in the in ¢ 
know it works, most generally. season. Perhaps if I should try some other he 
“Cocky begged fer the loan of that fly. lake as thoroughly and as often. . . . wh 
; He pointed out that we was lettin’ fish go A few weeks after the bass season cust 
use the saathing stainless antiseptic! that would bust a man’s heart. He talked opened I began to day-dream of other 
y hisself into a lather, an’ dry ag’in. But lakes, of lakes away back in the wilder- mor 
= 7 +t eel every time Miss Wise looked at me, bein’ ness somewhere, of lakes filled with wild touc 
CAMPHO-PHENIQUE CO., F.2 ST. LOUIS, MO. |,on the point of turnin’ it over to him, 1 bass that had yet to feel the homes 0 _ 
be shook my head. It was my fly, ye see. So wrestling with a plug. It wasn’t that | was him 
MPHO:-PHEN/IQUE a on we fished, pullin’ trout right out from _ tired of Trowbridge. You know how It 15; rhe 
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I just wanted to try a strange lake for a 
change, one where I should not be likely 
to find other fishermen. 

A friend and I took a trip up to Dead 
Man’s Portage at Lake of the Woods. We 
staved there in the wilderness a few days 
and after catching a musky apiece settled 
down to bass fishing. The place must have 
been named after some early explorer who 
was devoured by small-mouth bass—the 
place is alive with them even now. 

That satisfied me for a time, and I went 
back to Trowbridge and was content to 
fish there. As the season progressed it be- 
came increasingly difficult, as it usually 
does, to tease the bass into striking. Then 
I started fishing other lakes in the vicinity 
and elsewhere, looking always for the im- 
possible, hoping to find a lake where they 
would strike with the regularity and aban- 
don of early season or to tie into an old 
battle-scarred record-breaker. 

Passing the little lake late one after- 
noon after an unsuccessful day’s fishing, I 
stopped upon sudden impulse, parked the 
car and walked through sparse woods to 
the shore. The lake was a little larger 
than I had expected to find, but still small. 
Only part of it could be seen from the 
highway, I learned now. It was not in 
“bloom” like many of the other lakes 
near by, and looked as though it might be 
spring-fed. 

The water was clear and flat as glass. 
Tules grew thickly out from shore with 
lily-pads interspersed here and there. All 
the shore-line not visible from the high- 
way could be seen from where I stood. 
There was not a boat in sight, not a sign 
to indicate that anyone had fished the lake 
recently. It looked like good bass water. 
Could it be— But the bells on cows behind 
me in the woods tinkled softly ; the strident 
horn of an automobile sounded from the 
highway little farther away. Man. Men 
by the thousands. Farmers, tourists, fisher- 
men—all could not have overlooked a lake 
so close. 

Bluegills, perhaps. Perch. There might 
even be a few bass, but they would be lit- 
tle and hard to find. The lake was too small 
for bass to hold out long against any in- 
tensive fishing, I thought. 

Again, as often before, I was wishing 
I had been in the region years ago, before 
the days of swift and easy transportation, 
dreaming of the mighty fish the old-timers 
told about. A broad-winged butterfly had 
been fluttering erratically over the low 
brush at the water’s edge. Now it went 
on an aimless flight out over the water, 
brushing the tips of tules. 


WATCHED because there was no 

other movement to attract the eye. The 
butterfly stopped, momentarily clinging to 
a tall reed, took off again, passed three feet 
above the surface out beyond the farthest 
tule. As it did so I was startled to see 
a large bass leap into the air in a vain 
attempt to get the insect. There was little 
commotion—just that big black body 
climbing swiftly into the air, apparently 
without effort, and slipping back with a 
soit splash. The surface calmed again. The 
butterfly wandered on, unconscious of how 
close it had come to death. 

Well, now! 

At sunrise the next morning I was on 
the lake in a boat which had been hauled 
over on a trailer from one of the boat 
liveries on a large lake near by. The man 
in charge of the livery had acted as though 
he thought I was crazy when I told him 
where I wanted the boat taken, but a 
Customer is a customer. 

n the first cast a two-pound large- 
mouth came up to meet the plug before it 
touched the water. He danced around 
Irantically. I held the rod tip high to give 
him ample Opportunity to display his skill. 
lhe last of the hooks came loose as I 


swept the net under him, and because he 
had come so close I set him free. 

I fished along the line of tules and pads, 
and before I had covered a third of the 
shore-line I had six large bass, all the law 
would allow. Several smaller ones had been 
returned to the water and others had been 
lost, including, as always, the largest of 
the lot. I had used plugs of various colors 
and shapes, and all had worked about 
equally well. Because of the number of 
strikes and the fact that I was releasing 
most of the fish, shortly after the start 
I had changed and stuck to a small white 
plug having a single hook from which the 
barb had been filed. The bass found this as 
attractive as any of the others. 

It couldn’t be true; there must be a 
joker somewhere. But there they were— 
at least twenty pounds of largemouth, still 
lively. It would be a shame, I thought, to 
take even six of these away from a little 
lake that apparently had been inviolate for 
such a long time. A week of steady fishing 
by a few fishermen would virtually deplete 
it. It might take years to build it up 
again; it might never be good once the 
crowd descended upon it. 

I took the bass from the stringer one 
by one and released them, watching each 
hesitate for seconds before realizing its 
new-found freedom and darting away. 


WILDERNESS FISH 
(Continued from page 25) 


led into Lawrence Lake—one which we 
had heard was a back-breaker. On our 
way over we crossed a large bed of weeds 
whose. heads were some eight or nine 
inches below the surface. 

“Let’s try this weed patch this evening,” 
I suggested, since we had failed to take 
any fish along the shores. 

“I’m willing to try anything,” agreed 
Herb. 

That evening found us silently approach- 
ing the mass of underwater vegetation. 
Herb still clung with tenacious faith to 
the yellow plug. I used a June bug spinner 
and pork rind, and my first cast into the 
weeds secured a strike. Deep down into 
the clutching grip of the dense weeds 
darted the fish. My rod arched dangerous- 
ly, and it took some time to drag a three- 
pound bass from their grip. 

Again and again I took bass, while 
Herb’s plug remained strikeless, and final- 


ly he removed it and borrowed a spinner | 


from me. Immediately the began taking 
fish. We landed and released many a bass 
that evening, but no large ones. 

That night as we sat by the camp fire 
Herb seemed sort of depressed. In order 
to cheer him up, I offered the information 
that, to the best of my knowledge, neither 
bass nor northern pike grew to abnormal 
size in this section of Ontario, and when 
we got up to Lawrence we would have a 
chance at the muskies and lake trout which 
[I did know grew to prize-winning propor- 
tions. 

Early the following morning, accom- 


panied by swarms of hungry mosquitoes, | 


we struggled and groaned our tortuous 
way over the portage, and it was with 
sighs of relief that we once more took to 
the canoe and started paddling up the south 
end of Lawrence Lake. We were pretty 
well tired out, and paddled slowly, while 
Herb dragged a spinner with a single 
feathered hook far behind the canoe. 

We had covered quite a distance and 
were crossing the opening leading back 
into a bay when something struck Herb’s 
lure. He tried to set the hook, but the fish 
failed even to slow up in its desperate rush 
for deep water, and Herb sadly pulled in 
a straightened-out hook. Whether it was 
a large muskie, a lake trout or one of the 
pike family, we will never know; but 
whatever it was, it immediately created a 
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| Keep your best friend handy. Any- 
_ thing can happen in the camp that 
_ calls for good old Absorbine Jr., 
soothing, antiseptic, healing. Sun- 
| burn, bug bites, poison ivy, sore 
| muscles, cuts, blisters, bruises, 
burns—all these ailments gratefully 
respond to Absorbine Jr. relief. 
Toss a bottle into your camping 
| kit. It'll come in mighty friendly. 
At all druggists’, $1.25 a bottle. 
W. F. Young, Inc., 317 Lyman St., 
Springfield, Massachusetts. 


ABSORBINE JR. 


For years a favorite remedy for relieving sore 
muscles, muscular aches, bruises, sprains, sunburn, 
ATHLETE’S FOOT 
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This BUTTNICK 


Water- Repellent 
Fishing Coat— 
$g75 


Posupaid anywhere 
in the United States 


Send for One Today 


| antares — here is your coat! 
Not heavy, not bulky, but light, flexible, 
comfortable. Double shoulders and back 
give you protection against rain. Plenty 
of large roomy pockets—entire back a 
pocket, all with snap flaps. Ideal for 
spring and summer wear. Finest quality 
U. S. Army Duck, dry-waterproofed. All 
seams double-sewed, style and tailoring 
are the finest. At this price, every fisher- 
man should have one of these coats. 


| 
| 


| 


If not completely satisfied, return 
in five days, money refunded. 


BUTTNICK MFG. CO. 


204 FIRST AVENUE SOUTH SEATTLE. WASH 











1936 Solunar Tables 
Tell You When Fish Will Feed 


Invaluable In Planning Trips 

NOW in advance the best time to start 
fishing—wherever you are. Scientific In- 
land Tide Tables calculated to the minute— 
for entire season. Checked for every state— 
inland and coast. Get your copy now. If your 
Dealer hasn't 1936 Solunar Tables, send 50c 
to J. A. Knight, Box 61-K, Orange, N. J. 


NEW 


Revolutionary inventions—man’s latest conquests. 
Read about themin Popular Mechanics. Every month 
this big 200-page magazine iscrammed full of fascinat- 
ing pictures and accounts (many in full color) of 
daring adventures, astounding scientific discoveries, 

new achievements in aviation, elect ricity, engineering, 
chemistry, physics, radio. Special departments for 
home craftsmen and practical shop men—easy to 
follow plans—get real fun out of making things. 
Don't miss this month’s issue—a thrilling record of 
the world’s newest wonders—25c at all newsstands. 


POPULAR MECHANICS 














New, liquid rubber waterproafing adds vears of useful life. 


moss to apply on wad Dots, Saspattine tents, canoes, 
- Remarkable dv ab jility. Protection against moisture 
corre osion and abrasion. Not affe meted by salt water, 
eds of Uses! Needed in every camp 
kit or duffle bag. Always carry a can! 
Ase Your Dealer 
Only 85c a can, from your dealer, or mailed postpaid upon 
receipt of price. ($1.00 in Canada.) 


David A. Brown Co., 40 W. Milwaukee, Detroit, Mich. 





You need it for selection 
Your 1936 Sporting Goods fs 
Get it and see! . 


All high-standard, well-known mer- 
chandise. Special bargains. Right prices, 


NATIONAL SUPPLY CO. 


612-F.S. Hennepin Ave. 








Minneapolis, Minn. 









| feeling of respect in Herb’s mind for the 
prowess of the fish in these lakes. For the 
first time he began to realize that the tak- 
ing of big fish was easier to talk about 
than to do. 

Toward evening we made camp on an 
island at the mouth of the entrance to 
North Lawrence. While I was preparing 
the evening meal Herb took a walleye on 
his first cast from the rocks in front of 
the camp; so our supper was augmented 
by toothsome white steaks from this fish. 
Later that night I noticed Herb carefully 
sorting over his tackle. He made up a 
package which contained the favorite yel- 
low-spotted plug and stored it deep in the 
pack-sack. 

Lawrence and the two adjoining lakes, 
Hill and Rowan, all boast of large lake 
trout as well as occasional huge muskies ; 
so the next morning we set out in search 
of these two fish. Far out in the lake, be- 
tween two small islands surrounded by 
water of a great depth, we started fishing 
for trout. Dragging our lures of wabbling 
spoons at a depth of twenty feet, we failed 
to get a strike. Then we lowered them to 
thirty. Again no strikes. 

Finally, at the depth of approximately 
fifty feet, T hooked a 10- -pounder. Tugging, 
twisting and darting, the fish fought 
valiantly before he allowed us to lift him 
into the canoe. It was easy after we located 
the depth the trout were feeding, and we 
took them fast and furiously, but none 
that came close to qualifying in size for 
entry in the big-fish contests. We hadn’t 
fished very long before Herb suggested 
that we try for muskies. 

I paddled him slowly along the white 
granite-walled shores, and he cast a green 
plug into the many small coves which 
dented these rugged shores. It was here 
that Herb had his first experience with 
the muskies. He had retrieved the plug 
and was just lifting it out of the water, 
preparatory to making another cast, when 
in the twinkling of an eye a long muskie 
shot out of the water, almost in his face, 
grabbed the lure and with a convulsive 
shake of his ugly head snapped the line 
and landed with a terrific splash, thorough- 
ly wetting Herb and almost tipping the 
canoe over. 

“Boy, what a fish! I never had that 
happen before,” exclaimed Herb in a voice 
shaking with excitement, after he had 
sat for some time in paralyzed surprise. 

That was the only strike we had, but 
several times muskies followed his plug 
out from the rocks without striking. 


HE wind was blowing a gale the next 

day when we started through Law- 
rence, and we were forced to pull in behind 
a point, or take a wetting. While we were 
there two trappers came along. Their eyes 
were swollen nearly shut, and their faces 
and necks a mass of lumps. They told us 
they had run into black flies over on Hill 
Lake. Herb and I did a lot of worrying 
from then on about these flies; but either 
our fly dope was efficient, our tent bug- 
proof, or we chose the right camp sites, 
for we were not bothered with these 
wicked pests on the whole trip. 

Our next camp was at the foot of the 
falls that drop down from Lawrence into 
Hector Lake. The waters below these falls 
simply swarmed with wall-eyed and north- 
ern pike of fair size. I really believe that 
were I asked to specify a place where fish 
could be taken on every cast, this would be 
my first choice. Anything that was moved 
in the current was hit immediately, and 
we caught fish and released them until 
our arms were tired. Plenty of good-sized 
ones came tugging and splashing in, but 
none were of exceptional size. 

Once more the next day we proceeded on 
our way through Otter Bay and on into 
Hill Lake, where we selected a sandy point 
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which appeared to be an ideal camp site; 
but as we landed, a small mound near the 
end of this point caught our eye. An ice 
skate lay on top of it, and on a peeled 
space on the trunk of a large pine that 
towered high above the grave was some 
writing. It was barely legible on account 
of pine pitch that had run down over the 
barkless spot, but we figured out that this 
was the resting place of one John Rantoul, 
drowned December 

Silently we stood there for perhaps a 
minute or so. I know I had visions of 
cold, bleak wilderness and the cracking of 
ice, the solitary and desperate struggle 
toward shore and safety, and finally death 
in the chill waters. Reverently we paddled 
away from the site where the old trapper 
rests in wilderness solitude. 

We had about the same experiences in 








VEN the best of us can learn 

something from the other fel- 
low. “FUZZY FEATHERS FOR 
BIG TROUT” is an informative 
article that will help you get that 
big one. It is written by Claude 
M. Kreider and will appear in the 
next issue of Field & Stream. 











fishing as enjoyed on Lawrence Lake dur- 
ing the two days we spent on Hill and 
Rowan. Herb’s interest in fishing gradu- 
ally was waning, and he spent more time 
trying to photograph moose and deer than 
he did angling. Also, there was a certain 
new respect in his manner when I sug- 
gested ‘the lures I thought best for the 
particular fish we were after, and he cheer- 
fully paddled until I found the location 
where I felt we would find the fish. We 
put in plenty of time fishing, however, but 
with disappointing luck as far as large 
ones were concerned. 

Once more we took up our journey, 
heading south through Fogg Lake; then 
came long and tough portages into several 
smaller lakes until we reached West, where 
once more we tried for bass. The fishing 
was almost indescribable. We took many 
an old lunker of the big-mouth bass family, 
some of which were over five pounds in 
weight, but Herb soon tired of this and 
wanted to hurry on to Pipestone, where he 
felt sure he could take a large muskie. 
After a short trip we once more looked 
out upon mighty Pipestone, and on July 5 
we camped by the Gates Ajar in the nar- 
rows of this huge body of water. 

It was our last chance to take a prize- 
winner, and how we did fish that lake! 


> 2 Be ie ek i i 





Once a muskie hit my lure, but he got 
away without giving us a chance to more 
than glimpse him. Another time we located 
an old fellow lying beneath the shade of an 
old log. We dragged every lure in our 
possession, and Herb even resurrected the n 
old yellow plug from the recesses of the : 
pack-sack, but he ignored them all, and e 
one morning he had vanished from his o 
previous resting site. r 
In front of our camp where we dumped k 
the remainder of pancake mixings, count- . 
less chub shiners congregated, some of to 
them seven or eight inches in length. One ss 
evening I fixed up a small hook and caught W 
several of them. When we threaded them ' 
on the hooks, their bodies were so thick be 
that they almost covered the points. é 
Casting these chubs behind large spin- ' 
ners, heavily weighted so that they would th, 





ride deep down in the water, we fished the 
last evening near a weed-covered point 
that stretched far out into the lake. I do 
not think Herb had cast out more than 
two or three times when he felt a gentle 
tug. But as he reeled in, the drag grew | & 
heavier, although there was no jerking or | 
darting around. Afterward he said it felt 
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as if he was lifting a dead weight off the 
bottom. 

I reeled in my line and got ready to 
help him unsnag his line. Down below the 
canoe I caught a glimpse of a huge spotted 
body, and a moment later up near the 
surface some distance from the canoe came 
a monster muskie, heavily spotted with 
black. Spotted muskies are rather rare in 
Pipestone Lake, most of the larger ones 
being of a grayish green sheen and slightly 
barred with black. But this one’s black 
spots were startling, so great was their 
contrast to the rest of the fish’s coloring. 

Still passive, the monster fish allowed 
Herb slowly to reel him closer and closer 
to the canoe. There is an old saying that 
the biggest fish always get away, and it 
may be true. I know the size of this monster 
would have been of prize-winning caliber. 
Clearly his great length stood out in the 
water, and we could see that the whole 
minnow was hidden in his grisly mouth. 

I think we both felt he was securely 
hooked, and Herb began putting the pres- 
sure on him. When he felt the increasing 
pull of the line, the monster simply rolled 
over, and the point of the hook, so com- 
pletely shielded by the body of the chub, 
slipped harmlessly through the razor-sharp 
teeth of the giant muskie, mangling the 
little fish so badly that it looked like a 
bedraggled white rag. As the bait came 
loose from his mouth the big fish, with a 
sudden flirt of his wide tail, shot into the 
deep water. Of course, we tried and tried 
to get him to strike again, but no luck. 

The next day, as we approached the 
outfitting camp, still minus a prize fish, 
Herb remarked, “I guess you were right 
when you said that the people who took 
prize-winning fish spent plenty of time 
fishing for them and understood their 
habits and haunts, but I’ve enjoyed it so 
much up here that taking a big fish seems 
sort of immaterial, after all.” 


BRIBERY AND CORRUPTION 
(Continued from page 21) 


has “brought me from my bed” on many a 
frosty morning. I glanced at the boy. His 
eyes were glistening, and his body tensed. 
“Let’s go!” 

We climbed through the forest as quick- 
ly as possible without making unnecessary 
racket. When we had gained what I 
thought was enough altitude, we turned to 
the south and cautiously approached the 
grass slopes of an old avalanche track. 
Just below us was a small bunch of cows 
and yearlings. Again the bugle df a bull, 
closer, but as yet no sight of him. I sig- 
naled to the boy to follow and, keeping 
one eye on the cows and another on the 
country ahead, we crawled toward a dry 
watercourse that gashed the farther edge 
of the slide. 

Just as we reached the rim I caught a 
movement in the stunted balsam directly 
ahead. We froze behind a boulder, and an 
instant later a five-point bull appeared, 
coming toward us. I threw up the rifle and 
watched him over the sights. A head-on 
shot—not so good. Again the distant chal- 
lenge, and our bull stopped and half turned 
to answer. Two viciaus cracks from the 
rifle, a terrific lunge by the bull, and it 
was all over. 

“Well, Son, there’s a lot of steak and 
what-not to lug down to the trail.” 

The following hour was busily spent in 
skinning and butchering. ¥ 

“We'll take the liver to camp, and leave 
the rest to cool over night. Hang this old 
Sweater of mine on his antlers to discou- 
rage any prowling coyote or wolverine.” 

The afternoon was still young when we 
reached camp. I put the liver into a pan 
of salt water to cool, and prepared to do 
some high-class loafing. 


“Dad, is there any fish in that little creek 
we crossed about half a mile back?” 

“T doubt it, sonny. I’ve never tried it, 
but it don’t look so good to me.” 

“Well, I've heard you say trout are 
where you catch ’em, Can I take the rod 
and try it?” 

“Sure, go ahead. What do you want, 
flies or bait?” 

“I've got some flies. Do you think a 
Royal Coachman would be any good?” 

3efore I could give him the benefit of a 
lot of more or less good advice, he was 
gone. Oh, well, I thought, he'll be back 
in half an hour, wet to the backside, his 
flies lost, and another experience to work 
on. As a prophet I’m not so hot. He was 
back in half an hour, but still had his flies, 
and four of the finest cut-throats I’d seen 
in a month of Sundays. Also a tale of a 
real big one that, of course, got away. 


UST so we would have something to 

prove it by when we told our story back 
home, I took his picture. The only thing 
wrong with this picture-taking business is 
you've got to confine yourself to something 
like the size of the fish when you're telling 
it. There isn’t any scope for the imagina- 
tion. 

We were quite a while getting to sleep 
that evening. Stretched in our sleeping 
bags, the fire lighting the open tent and 
a hunter's moon flooding the surrounding 
peaks with silver, we again hunted the elk, 
and the boy told again his struggles with 
the big one. It had been a day that will 
be sharp in his memory when fractions and 
dates are hazy or gone. 

The ponies came stringing into camp 
looking for salt just as I was putting on 
the coffee-pot next morning. 

“Catch Buck, Goldie and that roan pack 
pony, Son,” I called. “Then we will be all 
ready to go for the meat as soon as we 
have eaten.” 

Breakfast over—gosh, how good the 
liver and bacon tasted!—we retraced our 
steps of yesterday to the foot of the elk 
slide. Here we tied our horses, and pre- 
pared to make several trips to the meat. 
More from habit than from any expecta- 
tion of seeing anything, I swept the coun- 
try with the binoculars. Almost immedi- 
ately above the carcass of the elk, just 
where the grass merged with the rocks, a 
lone goat fed unconcernedly, oblivious to 
our presence. 

I looked over the terrain and decided 
there was a chance forea stalk, though the 
breaks would be all in the goat’s favor. He 


commanded a view of the whole country | 
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able flavour of Teacher’s 


below him; and while we could get cover | 


part-way, the last part of the stalk would | 


be over short grass. Also, there was al- 
most certain to be an updraft, and old 
Oreamnos would get our scent and be gone 
long before we were in range. 


Naturally, the boy was all for trying; so | 


we began a slow ascent among the scrub 
balsam. Luckily the grass slide proved 
more broken than it first appeared. By 
moving only when the billy had his head 
down to feed, we made good but slow 


progress. Just below where the goat was | 


feeding a shale hummock bulged out, and 
we managed to get in the lee of it, with- 
out disturbing our quarry. 

If only the wind behaves, we should at 
least get a shot, though probably a run- 
ning one. In a whisper I told the lad to 
go ahead. 

“Belly-crawl a few feet at a time, and 
watch every second. If you get a chance to 
shoot before he runs, bust him where he’s 
biggest, but don’t shoot if you are winded. 
Take your time, and don’t get rattled.” 

He wriggled on and up. Slowly we ap- 
proached the nub of the shale. No goat. 
We raised to our knees. Still no goat. We 


stood upright, and had no sooner done so | 
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than the boy threw himself down flat. I 
did likewise, but had seen nothing. 

“He’s lying down in a little dip, with 
just his head sticking up,” the boy 
whispered. 

“Fine! Lie still a minute and get your 
nerves quiet. That rifle shoots pretty flat 
to two hundred, but the goat can’t be over 
seventy-five yards away; so aim a little 
low. All set ?’ 

We stood erect again for fully three 
seconds before the sleepy billy spotted us. 
When he did, he was up and going in one 
motion, The rifle spat, and I saw a dark 
patch appear on his flank. Again a shot, 
and shale flew almost in his face. Just as 
he was disappearing into some broken pin- 
nacles another shot, and I saw the goat 
plunge downward and out of sight. 

“I think you've got him, sonny. You go 
back to the grass while I follow him. The 
going looks bad in there, and I don’t want 
you to get a fall.” 

The footing among the pinnacles was 
rotten, loose debris over slab rock lying at 
an acute angle. I found the trophy stretch- 
ed out right on the rim of a hundred-foot 
precipice, and had to work carefully to 
keep from losing the whole thing ov erside. 
When I got back to the boy, his expres- 
sion of joy and pride was worth the bad 
fifteen minutes I had spent retrieving his 
trophy. 

We were happy hunters returning to 
camp. The pack ponies were loaded with 
prime roasts for winter, and the goat head 
was tied behind the cantle of the buckskin. 

A few days later we broke camp and 
headed north for home and school and 





| work, but we’re going to do it again next 
| fall. Somehow I hope I'll have to use a 


| little bribery again. It’s a good way to 


| get his mother’s consent. 


THE RANGE BULL 
(Continued from page 22 


my face from the sun’s rays with my left 
arm. It was not long before I became 
oppressed with thirst. Remembering that 


| my canteen was strapped back of the cantle, 


I tried to get to my feet. At this juncture 
I made another unfortunate discovery, 
which was that my left ankle was also out 
of commission and already so badly swol- 
| len that my boot would have to be cut off. 

My one objective, however, was that 
| canteen, and with the aid of my one good 
| hand and still serviceable leg I started on 
| that never-to-be-forgotten journey of some 
| fifty feet. Inch by inch I crawled over clay 
and sun-scorched rock, my leather chaps 
impeding me to a great extent. A scorpion, 
disturbed from his shelter beneath a jag- 
ged piece of flint, ran over my hand but 
failed to sting, for which I was vaguely 
thankful. En route I recovered my hat, 
which afforded me welcome protection 
against the sun. 

At last only three feet separated me from 
my saddle, and with grim determination 
I made the spurt. Finally I reached the 
saddle, and lying on my side I grasped the 
horn with my good hand and slued it 
round—there was no canteen. I lay staring 
in stupid despair at the vacant strap where 
it always hung. Then I remembered that 
on the preceding evening I had removed 
the canteen in order to mend the canvas 
cover and had failed to restore it to its 
accustomed place. 

I imagine that the shock of discovering 
the canteen was not there proved too much 
for my weakened condition, and I fainted 
again. When I came to, it was to the sound 
of what I imagined to be a bugle call, and 
I lay listening. Then it came again from 
down the arroyo—the wild, blatant chal- 
lenge of a range bull. This time I could 
hear the deep rumbling in his throat, and 
I began to feel distinctly uneasy ; nor was 
| it any consolation to find my ho Ister empty 
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and the gun, which I always carried, miss- 
ing. Jarred loose by my fall, it probably 
lay somewhere in the vicinity, but I lacked 
the strength to search for it. 

There was a chance that the bull would 
proceed up the arroyo and fail to locate 
me. If he did happen to come up the bank 
on my side, he would not necessarily be 
belligerent unless something had occurred 
to arouse his anger. I realized that if such 
were the case my plight was indeed des- 
perate. 

Again he bugled, and now I could hear 
the thud of his feet on the cattle trail in 
the arroyo bottom. There came the sound 
of scattering gravel and crashing brush, 
and in an instant I saw the sunlight glint- 
ing on the long rapier-like horns of the 
dun-colored bull. Blood still dripped from 
his wounded shoulder, and the glare in his 
eyes informed me only too clearly of his 
mood. Seeing me lying beside the saddle, 
he checked his pace and, lowering his head, 
stared for what seemed a long time. Then 
he resumed his mumbling and began to 
paw dirt, lashing his tail angrily against 
his sides. 

Cautiously I began to edge my way 
toward the trunk of a hackberry tree grow- 
ing near the edge of the arroyo, but my 
movement seemed to infuriate him further, 
and he pawed more violently than ever. | 
was aware that if a man threw himself 
flat on the ground when pursued by an 
angry bull he would greatly lessen the 
danger of attack, but I was already on the 
ground and presented a perfect target on 
which the bull might vent his spleen. 

Suddenly, with a high-pitched bellow, 
the animal charged, but was deflected by 
the saddle. A side swing of the massive 
head, and one horn entered beneath the 
stirrup flap. A mighty toss, and the 45- 
pound saddle sailed up over his shoulder 
and hit him a resounding blow on the rump 
as it fell. Resenting this apparent attack 
on his rear, he wheeled, and again the 
saddle took the air, this time alighting in 
the thorny branches of a mesquite tree, 
where it remained, much to the bull’s sur- 
prise. 

I had made perceptible progress toward 
the hackberry while the bull was tossing 
the saddle, but now he turned his attention 
to me. He advanced with slow steps, his 
head high. I tried to yell at him, but the 
result was little better than a hoarse 
whisper. Then my groping hand found a 
rock. I threw it as best I could with my 
left hand and had the satisfaction of seeing 
it land within a few inches of his right eye. 





Watch the next issue for the “‘Nar- 

rowest Escape from Death’’ story. 

This one will make your heart 
skip a beat. 











The blow only increased his anger, for, 
lowering his head, he pawed several times 
and came on. This was no wild charge, 
just a steady advance, inexorable and 
deadly. A few feet away he stopped, and 
I saw the white foam on muzzle and chest; 
a thin red stream trickled from the point 
of his shoulder, making dim crimson 
globules in the dust. And then it happened. 

The whole sky seemed blotted out by 
a dun-colored mass and long, keen horns, 
and in a moment of desperation I rolled 
to the right, oblivious of the agony of my 
shattered arm. Unquestionably this move- 
ment saved my life, for one horn ripped 
my shirt while the other perforated my 
bat-wing chap two inches from the groin. 
I remember pushing with all my strength 
against the matted curled hair on the 
brute’s forehead and instinctively groping 
with my good hand for his eye, but before 
I found it he had backed off. ; 

Again he pawed the ground, lashing his 
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sides with his tail. Realizing that it was 
now or never, I rolled over and over, seek- 
ing to gain the arroyo rim. I heard a blar- 
ing bellow, the thump of charging feet, 
and I crashed down through brush and 
over rocks some ten feet to the bottom of 
the arroyo. Then everything faded out 
once more. 

Apparently mystified by my sudden dis- 
appearance, the bull finally gave up the 
pursuit and w andered off. I spent the night 
in the arroyo unable to move, listening to 
the howling of the coyotes on the hills 
and watching the light of the stars through 
the lacy foliage of the mesquite. It was 
there that the ranch riders found me next 
morning, after Jimmie Valentine had come 
in without a saddle and with broken reins 
dangling from his bit, bearing silent tid- 
ings of a near tragedy. 


LOST IN THE WILDS 
(Continued from page 42) 
to the country, I took a chance that only 
a tenderfoot in Africa would be foolish 
enough to undertake. I had been out hunt- 
ing, and at the edge of a big grassy plain 
I had shot a roan antelope. 

There were four natives with me at the 
time. Loading them with meat, I ordered 
them to return to camp immediately. As 
they started off I sat down beneath a thorn 
tree to rest, for I had traveled the better 
part of twelve miles that afternoon. After 
a few minutes I started toward my camp. 
Suddenly I realized that I was completely 
lost and there were no landmarks to guide 
me. 

I attempted to return to the place where 
I had shot the antelope, but was unable 
to retrace my steps, as the terrain was 
rock and dry grassland with patches of 
dense bush. If I could have reached the 
remains of the roan antelope, I knew that 
the natives, when they discovered my ab- 
sence from camp, would have retraced 
their route and found me. Evening was 
approaching. My gun boy had returned 
with the meat porters, and I was alone and 
unarmed in a portion of Africa where 
predatory animals abound. 

The sun was setting, and I was becom- 
ing panic-stricken. Climbing a big ant-hill, 
I took a look around, and to the east saw 
a large round hill. I recalled that the day 
before I had taken a bearing from camp 
on a similar hill and that my compass read 
144 degrees. Hoping that this was the same 
hill, I took a compass bearing and read 
139 degrees; I was too far to the south, 
if this was the correct hill. 

Traveling northward through the veld 
as fast as I could, I climbed ant-hill after 
ant-hill, taking bearings on the top of the 
hill whenever I was fortunate enough to 
see it through the bush. Finally I reached 
a point where I obtained a reading on my 
compass of 144 degrees. Then I assumed 
that I was on a line that connected my 
camp with the hill. In order to reach my 
encampment, I would be obliged to travel 
on the 324-degree line (there being 180 
degrees in a semi-circle, and I would now 
travel with the hill at my back) and this 
I proceeded to do. 

Now the best way to travel on a direct 
line is to place the prism: itic compass to 
the eye and, swinging the card to the 
required reading, set the vertical hair-line 
and observe where it intersects a tree, 
Stone or, if in open country, a point on 
the horizon. Walk to this point, and upon 
reaching it repeat the operation. In dense 
bush country—as was the case in Rhodesia 
—this is sometimes very slow work, but it 
is the only accurate method one can use. 

As luck would have it, traveling by this 
method, I arrived in camp about twenty 
mene or 4 men. However, it was a 
hi ughtiul young man who turned 

S steps eastward on the next hunt, and 
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never again did I repeat this mistake. 
From then on, I always made certain that 
at least one native was at my side in the 
African bush. 

In my list of equipment to be carried in 


the wilds, some will express surprise at 
seeing a watch. Aside from its use as a 
time-keeper, the watch may be used as a 
compass in an emergency. This is not a 
very difficult feat, but few people seem to 
know how to do it. 

For the best results, the watch should 
be set on sun time, an easy thing to ac- 
complish in permanent camp by making 
a sun-dial or consulting an almanac. To 
obtain your direction with a watch so Tegu- 
lated, merely point the hour hand in the 
direction of the sun. 

For best results, it is a good idea to 
hold a match stick vertically against the 
watch crystal at the point of the hour hand 
and rotate the watch until the shadow of 





the match falls lengthwise and coincides | 


with the hour hand. The north-south line 
will now lie half-way between the direction 
of the hour hand and the 12 o'clock point 
on the dial by way of the shortest arc and 
through the pivot of the hands. At noon, 
of course, the hour hand will poirft directly 
south. 

It must be remembered that the use of 
this instrument depends upon the latitude. 
At the equator the north-south line would 
be the 12 o'clock line through the hand 
pivot. However, for ordinary purposes the 
method described is easy enough and suf- 





A™ost interesting and thrill- 
ing story of hunting danger- 
ous game, “TIGER! TIGER!” 
by Edison Marshall, will start in 
the August issue. 











ficiently accurate for emergencies. The 
sun compass for air navigation works on 
this principle. Needless to say, this type of 
instrument is only useful when the sun is 
shining. 

The question may be asked, how can a 
man who is lost alone in the woods without 
a compass or a map expect to extricate 
himself? The answer is simple. He can- 
not hope to do so unless he knows the 
country or unless he stumbles by accident 
upon a way to safety. 

A compass and a map are both preven- 
tive and curative medicine ;*but like medi- 
cine, the user must know how to use them. 
It is not difficult to learn the proper use 
of a compass and a map. A good topo- 
graphic sheet and an accurate prismatic 
compass are readily usable without the city 
limits, and practice in familiar woods and 
over known terrain will soon prepare a 
novice for the real thing. 

The experienced woodsman and traveler 
takes no chance, and this is the reason 
that he is successful. Carrying a compass, 
matches, emergency beef cubes, a watch 
and possibly a canteen and map has be- 
come second nature to him. If he expects 
to be alone for some time, he will carry 
a pack with extra equipment and supplies. 
He prefers to travel with a native of the 
region, because he knows that no amateur 
can hope to compete with those who live 
in the country; and furthermore, if he is 
faced with a broken leg or sickness, at 
least there will be someone near by. 

To the seasoned traveler this article is 
a superfluous word of caution. It is an old 
story that he has learned through years 
of trial and error. The tenderfoot, how- 
ever, must learn the technique of travel in 
the wilds. Once he masters the elements 
of safety, his reward will justify the care 
and caution necessary to undertaking a 
journey in foreign lands, 
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“they fit better 
wear longer” 





NEW ANKLE-FITTING BOOT 


Here’s something new—an 
extra-light, waterproof rub- 
ber boot that fits at the 
ankle and straps snug at the 
top, to keep out dirt and 
water. .. it’s the last word 
in comfort, for the fitted 
ankle is elastic and flexible, 
to give and bend with the 
ankle—like a leather shoe— 
and it does not “shuck’ up 
and down to blister your 
heels when you walk. 













THE ONEIDA 


Theideal shoe for marshland 
or wet grass, for wet snow 
and mud. 15 inches high; 
allrubber, waterproof to the 
top; light, flexible, and com- 
fortable. Special tough rub- 
ber top. Long-wearing sole. 
Foot form last allows ample 
room for warm wool socks. 
Full-cut gusset permits lac- 
ing over trousers. One of 
BALL-BAND’S most popu- 


lar shoes for sportsmen. 
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WRITE FOR FREE 
FOOTWEAR FOLDER 


Our new illustrated folder for sports- 

men will interest you. It describes 

the best and latest styles of rubber 

and leather footwear for fishing, 

hunting or hiking. Send today for 
your free copy. 


MISHAWAKA RUBBER & WOOLEN MFG. CO. 
490 Water Street, Mishawaka, Indiana 


LOOK FOR MARK OF 
THE BETTER 
RED BALL FOOTWEAR 





BALL-BAND 


Leather Hunting Shoes 
Woolen 


Rubber Footwear 
Sport Shoes 


Canvas Footwear 
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Come all ye 
Ike Waltons! 


Here is a veritable feast of ma- 
terial about fishing, rich in prac- 
tical information and entertain- 
ment—coming in the 


AUGUST 


Field v 
Stream 


Among the many valuable articles by 
outstanding writers will be: 


YANKEE TROUT 


A. R. Beverly-Giddings tells exactly 
what wet and dry flies he has found 
best and why. 


FUZZY FEATHERS 
FOR BIG TROUT 


Best method of taking the big fellows 
from big lakes with fly rod and wet 
flies. By Claude M. Kreider. 


OZARK-BASS STREAMS 


The why, when and how of them and 
what they have to offer. 


WHAT! NO CITRONELLA? 


If you have suffered from mosquitoes 
and other winged pests while fishing, 
you'll get a kick out of this. 


WE GO AFTER 
WHALE SHARK 


Edward Mitchell tells how his party 
lost a number of cameras and had a 
launch destroyed and their 72-foot 
yacht badly damaged by one of these 
giant fish. A thrilling story. 


Besides these fishing stories there will 
be a great article on the mountain lion, 
by Jack O’Connor; an article on the 
western Valley quail; an article on coon 
hunting; Part I of “Tiger! Tiger!” (see 
third cover page of this issue); and 


MAESTROS OF 
THE FRY PAN 


an article that tells you exactly how 
three famous camp cooks prepare 
venison, squirrels, rabbits and other 
game and fish. Just reading it will 
make your mouth water. 


Tell your dealer today to save you 
a copy. 














THE ROGUE OF ORQUIC VALLEY 
(Continued from page 27) 

I remember one day walking up to an 
old gobbler standing beside a road. He 
did not fly until I was within thirty yards 
of him. When he was retrieved, he was 
found to have only one eye; and I had ap- 
proached him on the blind side! 

With the first step I took in the direc- 
tion of the Rogue, he clamped in all his 
feathers, and, looking as tailor-made as if 
he had just stepped out of a Park Avenue 
shop, he raced down the old road and was 


lost in the glimmering distance. It was 
then ten o’clock in the morning. I took 
careful note of the time and place. On 


another morning he would likely be here- 
about at this same time. That day I saw 
him no more, and on my return home I 
kept discreetly silent about what I had 
seen. 

Several days later I repaired to the 
haunts of the Rogue, but on arriving found 
that the swamp was full of rabbit hunters. 
As there is no affinity between beagles and 
wild turkeys, I went half-way up the moun- 
tain on the side toward the Game Refuge. 
I thoughtethat if the dogs roused the old 
rascal in that dense jungle, he would most 
likely make for home and I would inter- 
cept him. 

As I can’t take the hills as I used to, 
and as turkey-hunting is a business in 
which the less a man moves about, the 
better, I sat in the kindly sun on an old 
chestnut stump and listened to the little 
hounds making merry with the bunnies. 
There was just a faint breeze blowing, 
causing the mountain pines to murmur 
and wave. Below me stretched the tawny 
woodland, through which I could see for 
two hundred yards. 

Suddenly T heard a terrific commotion 
in the swamp; dogs and men joined in the 
clamor. But [ heard more than their voices 
I heard a turkey get up in thick brush, 
exploding the bushes like a covey of 
grouse. In a moment I saw a huge black 
shape rise over the tree-tops and head my 
way. It was the old Rogue, and the recep- 
tion committee was waiting for him. There 
is no use to say I wasn’t excited. My heart 
jumped like that of a debutante or a coffee 
toper. He looked too big to kill. I had a 
swift belief in that story of his six-foot 
wing- spread. 

But instinct or his guardian angel made 
him turn away from me. Sailing down out 
of the sky, he swerved to the right, alight- 
ing on a big rock. There he stood grandly, 
stretched to his full height, sheeny and 
iridescent. He was just out of range. I 
don’t know how it is with my brother 
sportsmen, but I have stopped shooting at 
game that is too far. I feel that it isn’t 
exactly fair. It is all right to kill it; but 
when the chances are that it will merely be 
wounded and will escape, perhaps to die a 
lingering death or to tall victim to some 
predator, why, I just don’t shoot. 


HUNTER knows, or should know, 

the range of his gun; and he ought to 
be able to estimate distances, both in the 
open and in the forest. I think that with 
any shotgun, in pursuit of any game, sixty 
yards is almost the limit of a certain kill. 
Some say forty. I have done it at a hun- 
dred. But I no longer shoot at anything 
over sixty yards away. A hunter ought to 
have a heart; and if the game gets that 
much distance between them, why, it’s the 
game’s break. 

I lately hunted with a man who shot 
eighteen times at grouse, and he didn’t 
bag a bird, though he feathered several. 
Investigating, I found that he had been 
carrying his gun over his shoulder, and 
had thus lost a few vital seconds when a 
bird rose. He was shooting at them just 
a little too far away. Every time he would 
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miss or would draw feathers, he would 
make savage remarks about his gun and 
his shells. They were all right. He was 
just expecting too much of them. 

My idea is that about half the ammuni- 

tion burnt in hunting is spent on shots that 
are really hopeless. The Pennsylvania 
Germans have two expressions that I think 
well apply here. One is “horse,” which 
means to strike, to wound; the other is 
“momick,” which means to slay, and no 
mistake about it. Well, I think a man 
should not shoot at wild game unless he 
has an excellent chance to momick it. 

That old Rogue stood on the rock 
the broad sunshine. He was facing the 
refuge, and that, I knew, was where he 
intended to go. My only hope was to vanish 
backward and get in above him. I waited 
for him to make the first move before I 
made mine. With the superb grace of all 
true game of the wilds he stepped down 
and was hidden in the laurel. I stepped 
back, but even as I did so that tall neck 
and blue head reappeared and those beady 
black eyes nailed me. It was no use. I 

caught one more glimpse of him as he 
ducked up the hill, making himself very 
small. Then he was gone. 

It must have been five days later that 
I found, unexpectedly, that I could get 
away from work late in the afternoon. I 
was in such a hurry to leave home that I 
took the wrong shells. I forgot my 2’s, and 
arrived in the mountain, with but an hour 
of daylight to spare, to find that all the 
shells I had were 7's. It looked as if I had 
better hunt grouse. Rather unwillingly I 
started to do this in the Rogue’s swamp. 





“HES the greatest game bird 
that ever flapped a wing.” 
Most men who have hunted the 
California quail have a warm spot 
in their hearts for him. Read 
‘“‘WHIRRING BOLTS OF 
GRAY,” by H. L. Betten, in 
the August issue. No one knows 
this bird, and how to hunt him, 
better than Mr. Betten. 











But he was in my mind all the while. I 
kept wondering whether he did not range 
far up on the mountain after feeding in the 
swamp and then return by almost the same 
route toward roosting-time. The idea took 
hold of me like a premonition. 

Though the sun was not quite down, the 
deep valley was all in shadow. Mists rising 
from the humid swamp made an early 
twilight there. I kept easing along as 
noiselessly as I could, feeling that some- 
thing was near me. I stopped on the breast 
of an old beaver dam. Far up on the shaggy 
side of the big mountain a horned owl 
hooted. The stillness was almost dense, 
and was certainly eerie. Below me the 
crystal waters of the trout stream gur- 
gled away from the dam. 

Just as I was about to step forward into 
the brush, I heard something move ina wild 
tangle of grape-vines and sumac. It might 
be a man or a deer, and the light was s0 
dusky that I had to be very careful what 
I was about. But I knew, from what I had 
heard of the habits of the Rogue, and from 
what I had seen of him, that I must be 
just about on his line of march back to 
his roosting-place in the Refuge. Above 
the thicket where I had heard the step, 
great hemlocks loomed swarthily. It was 
not a nice place to shoot. 

I heard the telltale crack of a dry twig. 
I saw a laurel bush sway slightly. This 
was neither man nor deer. It was 
Rogue. I felt sure of it. If he ducked away, 7 
he would be gone. If I could startle him = 
into rising, I might get a shot. ; 
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With my old fusee ready, I ran right 
into the thicket; and before I had gone ten 
yi ards, _things happened. I heard a startled 
“put!” Then a great black form tore out 
of that tangle and hurtled upward. It was 
the old Rogue. Ponderous but powerful 
and agile, he gained the air and swerved 
into an opening between two hemlocks, 
heading up a faint alley of light. At thirty- 
five yards I gave him the choke barrel of 
7’s. It was as if lightning had struck him. 
Down he came in a cloud of feathers. If 
elephants could fly and we shot them on 
the wing, why, he fell as one of them would 
a 

\s I carried my great trophy out of the 
swamp in the fast-falling —— my feel- 
ing was not wholly one of elation. I had 
outwitted the old boy at last, but what 
was left to give me sport? Any misgiving 
I may have had was forgotten when [| 
reached home. If any of you boys are 
domestically out of standing, let me recom- 
mend bringing home a 2l-pound wild 
gobbler, slung nonchalantly over your 
shoulder. It will work wonders. 


THE MAN-EATERS OF TSAVO 
35) 


when I was travel- 
ing toward Nairobi, accompanied by Dr. 
McCulloch. The Doctor was going home 
on leave in the course of a few days, and 
was bemoaning to me his bad luck in never 
having shot or even seen a lion all the time 
he had been in the country. We were 
standing on the engine at the time, facing 
each other, he with his back to the north. 

“My dear Mac,” I said, “it is because 
you don't look out for them.” 

“Rubbish,” he retorted. “I do nothing 
else when I am out hunting.” 

“Well,” I replied, “are you really very 
anxious to shoot one before you go home?” 

“I would rather get a lion than anything 
else in the world,” was the emphatic reply. 


(Continued from page 


morning of June 2, 


“Very good then. Sultan,” I called to 
the driver, “stop the engine.” 
“Now, Mac,” I continued, as the train 


was quickly brought to a standstill, “here's 
a chance for you. Just jump off and bag 
those two over there.” 

He turned round in blank astonishment 
and could hardly believe his eyes when 
he saw two fine lions only about two 
hundred yards off, busily engaged in de- 
vouring a wildebeest which they had evi- 
dently just killed. I had spotted them al- 
most as soon as Mac had begun to talk 
of his bad luck, and had only w aited to tell 
him until we got nearer, so as to give him 
a greater surprise. He was off the engine 
in a second and made directly for the two 
beasts. 

Just as he was about to fire, one of them 
bolted; so I called out to him to shoot the 
other quickly before he too made good his 
escape. This one was looking at us over 
his shoulder with one paw on the dead 
wildebeest, and while he stood in this 
attitude Mac dropped him with a bullet 
through the heart. Needless to say, he 
was tremendously delighted with his suc- 
cess, and after the dead lion had been car- 
ried to the train and propped up against a 

carriage I took a photograph of him stand- 
ing beside his fine trophy. 

Three days after this incident, railhead 
reached Nairobi, and I was given charge 
of the new division of the line. Nairobi 
Was to be the headquarters of the Railway 
Administration; so there was an immense 
amount of work to be done in converting 
an absolutely bare plain, 327 miles from 
the nearest place where even a nail could 
be purchased, into a busy railway center. 
Roads and bridges had to be constructed, 
houses and work-shops built, turntables 
and station quarters erected, a water sup- 
ply laid on, and a hundred and one other 


things done which go to the making of a 
railway township. 

Wonderfully soon, however, the nucleus 
of the present town began to take shape, 
and a thriving “bazaar” sprang into exist- 
ence with a mushroom-like growth. In 
this, however, a case or two of plague 
broke out before very long; so I gave the 
natives and Indians who inhabited it an 
hour’s notice to clear out, and on my own 
responsibility promptly burned the whole 
place to the ground. For this somewhat 
arbitrary proceeding I was mildly called 
over the coals, as I expected; but all the 
same, it effectually stamped out the plague, 
which did not reappear during the time I 
was in the country. 

With a little persuasion I managed to 
induce several hundred of the Wa Kikuyu, 
in whose country we now were, to come 
and work at Nairobi, and very useful and 
capable they proved themselves 
little training. They frequently brought 
me in word that the shambas (plantations, 
gardens) at the back of the hill on which 
my camp was pitched were being destroyed 
by elephants, but unfortunately I could 
never spare time to go out in quest of them. 
On one occasion, however, I passed the 
news on to my friend, Dr. Winston 
Waters, with the result that he had a most 
exciting adventure with a big bull ele- 
phant. 

He set out in quest of the depredator 
and, guided by a few of the Wa Kikuyu, 
-oon came upon him hidden among some 
shady trees. Waters was a great believer 
in a close shot; so he stalked up to within 
a few yards of the animal and then fired 
his .577, aiming for the heart. The elephant 
responded by a prompt and determined 
charge and, although Waters quickly let 
him have the left barrel as well, it proved 
of no effect; and on he came, screaming 
and trumpeting with rage. 

There was nothing for it, therefore, but 
to fly for dear life; so down a path raced 
Waters for all he-was worth, the elephant 
giving vigorous chase and gaining rapidly. 
In a few seconds matters began to look 
very serious for the sportsman, for the 
huge monster was almost on him; but at 
the critical moment he stepped on to the 
false cover of a carefully concealed game 
pit and disappeared from view as if by 
magic. This sudden descent of his enemy 
apparently into the bowels of the earth so 
startled the elephant that he stopped short 
in his career and made off into the jungle. 
As for Waters, he was luckily none the 
worse for his fall, as tht pit was neither 
staked at the bottom nor very deep; he 
soon scrambled out, and, following up the 
wounded elephant, succeeded in finishing 
him off without further trouble. 


OWARD the end of 1899 I left for 
England. A few days before I started, 
all my Wa Kikuyu “children,” as they call- 
ed themselves, came in a body and begged 
to be taken with me. I pictured to them 
the cold, wet climate of England and its 
great distance from their native land; but 
they assured me that these were nothing 
to them, as they only wished to continue 
my “children” and to go wherever I went. 
I could hardly imagine myself arriving in 
London with a body-guard of four hun- 
dred more or less naked savages, but it 
was only with difficulty that I persuaded 
them to remain in their own country. 
The ever-faithful Mahina, my “boy” 
Roshan Khan, my _ honest chaukidar 
Meeanh and a few other coolies who had 
been a long time with me, accompanied 
me to the coast, where they bade me a 
sorrowful farewell and left for India the 
day before I sailed on my homeward 
journey. 
Tue Enp 


Reprinted by arrangement with The Macmillan 
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12 Degrees Cooler 





Under the .. . 


Hawley lropper 


SUN AND RAIN 


World’s coolest hat—the improved, Americanized 
tropical helmet — for sport, work or dress. The 
Hawley Tropper Sun and Rain Hat INSULATES 
your head against the hot sun. Air-cooled— 
RAIN- PROOF — feather-light. Keeps your head 12 
degrees cooler than ordinary summer hats — 25 
degrees cooler than going hatless. Shades eyes, 
protects neck. So strong it outlasts several ordi- 
nary hats. Washable. White or tan. Cloth cov- 
ered $1 to $3; others 25c to 50c. Also models 
for women and boys. At dealers’ everywhere; or 
order from us sending dealer’s name. Postage 
prepaid on orders for $1 and over. Head band 
adjustable to fit all heads. Hawley Products Co., 
St. Charles, Ill. and Brantford, Ont., Canada. 


The Hawley Tropper is made bya special process un- 
der numerous patents issued and patents applied for. 





A 2-LITE LANTERN 
THATS DIFFERENT 











take eo a 2-lite Delta lantern. 
Greatest night guide you can 
have. 800 ft. ight from front 
reflector 


3 t floodlight from 
fo 
wiih btar 5 


A GENUINE DELTA 
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Expenses of a Trailerite 


T was Sunday aiternoon, but a two- 

day blow had clouded the bay waters 

and fishing was out. Three of us, all 

trailer owners, were discussing this 
and that: the proper way to clean a water 
tank, the merits of various gasoline stoves 
and the best places for trout fishing in 
the Southwestern States. 

Sunday is visitors’ day in the big trailer 
camps. Dozens of tourists and natives had 
driven over to the island to ask questions 
and view the three hundred outfits parked 
in neat rows back from the beach. 

I've forgotten our visitor's name. It 
doesn’t matter. Middle-aged, well-dressed. 
He knocked. 

“Mind if I look at your trailer?” 

Show me the trailer owner who won't 
drop everything to show off his outfit. 
He’s proud of it and wants the 
world to see it. He will darn 
near heave his sleeping kids 

out of the upper bunk to show 
some stranger how easily it 
folds up and tucks away. 

After the sight-seeing tour 
the visitor joined us for a 
smoke. He wanted information. 

“I'm in Florida on business 
now,” he said. “Have to get 
back to the zero weather in a 
couple of days. Heard about 
the camp here and took the 
afternoon off to look it over 
and try to get some dope. 

“I’m way overdue on' my 

fishing,” he continued. “Haven't 
had a vacation in years. But 
next winter things should be in 
shape and I’m going to bust 
loose for six months. I'll take 
my wife and boy. He graduates 
from high school in mid-year. 

“Now maybe you can tell me 

this. How much will it cost me 
to take the trip with a trailer? 
I have been planning to stay at 
tourist camps and cheap hotels 
with maybe a month of camp- 
ing in a tent. I'd figure on 
more camping but it takes too 
much time and we want to see 
a lot of places. I haven’t much 
idea about the cost of living in 
a trailer and this seemed to be 
the place to find out.” 

Our host smiled. 

“Well, sir, you are talking 
to a bunch of trailer fans and 


By George H. Denny 


you will have to discount our enthusiasm,” 
he said. “But I have tried all the ways 
and this is the best and cheapest. I expect 
you can nearly pay for your trailer on 
that one trip. Let’s get a paper and pencil.” 

(1 am quoting the following conversa- 
tion as nearly word for word as I can 
remember it. The accuracy of the figures 
is a matter of opinion but they seem fair 
to me and to a number of others who have 
studied them. The host did most of the 
talking. ) 

“First, let’s figure cost for food and 
lodging if you stay at tourist camps and 
hotels,” he said. 

“You will be on the road 180 days. De- 
duct thirty days for the time you say you 
will want to camp. Sometimes camping 
privileges will cost a small amount but we 
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won't count that. If you pick clean places, 
where the beds are comfortable and you 
feel safe from bugs, you can’t average less 
than $3 a night. That’s $450 for the 150 
days. 

“Compare this to the same charges if 
you have a trailer. The most I have paid 
is 60 cents a night. That’s robbery com- 
pared to the usual price. The average is 
about 35 cents and this includes electric- 
ity, water, toilet facilities and usually a 
hot shower. The weekly rate is even less. 
Sometimes we have to pay ten or fifteen 
cents additional because there are four in 
our party. 

“In case the camp has no electrical 
hook-up the price is less. From a dime 
to a quarter a night. Less by the week. 

“Often we park by a roadside store or 
filling station, using the rest 
room and plugging in to their 
juice, for ten cents a_ night. 
They know we will fill the gas 
tank or buy some groceries. 

“Then there are days at a 
time when we don't pay a 
cent for parking in public 
camps or along quiet roads or 
streams or lakes. You won't 
always find desirable places at 
a moment's notice but a little 
questioning and exploring will 
usually find you a free spot if 
you like the country and want 
to stay a few days. 


OME trailer families boast 

that they rarely pay a 
cent for parking. They have a 
gasoline lantern and a flash- 
light as well as the car battery 
hook-up. They are not too 
proud to bathe in a bucket of 
hot water if the dirt is too 
firmly entrenched. In good 
weather there's the daily swim. 
Some outfits have a small bath- 
tub or shower. 

“Call it 25 cents a night for 
trailer parking space. That's 
high if you do much free park- 
ing. At first you will stick 
pretty close to ‘civilization but 
as you gain confidence in your 
outfit you'll begin to explore 
the back roads. Deduct $37.50 
from the $450. That leaves 
$412.50. 


“In hotels and tourist camps 
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the $3 a day includes clean sheets and 
pillow cases. You'll have to pay for that 
in a trailer. Fifty cents a week will cover 
the laundry item. Call it $12.50 for the 
trip and bring our figure down to $400 
even. Many trailer camps have laundry 
tubs and washboards if you want to take 
the time and trouble. 

“T believe this takes all the lodging ex- 
penses into account and it leaves you $400 
ahead with a trailer. Now for the food. 
How much had you figured if you eat at 
hotels and restaurants?” 

“About $2.50 a day,” said the visitor. 

“Let’s see; that’s about 28 cents per 
meal. I’m afraid that’s a little low. What 
do you two say?” 

“Should be nearer 35 cents a meal,” I 


more than fair. How many miles will you 
travel in the six months? About 7,500. 
What’s your mileage now? Sixteen, Call 
it fifteen. You will be in a lot of moun- 
tains. At that rate you will use 500 gallons 
of gas. At 20 cents a gallon it will cost 
$100. If you lose a mile a gallon with a 
trailer, it will take 36 extra gallons. 
That’s $7.20. Maybe you will use a little 
more oil. Make it $10 extra for gas and oil. 

“There are one or two more items. The 
trailer license will cost from $2 to $10, 
depending on the state. Liability and prop- 





erty damage insurance will average about 
$10. Fire insurance, another $10. A dollar 
or two extra for toll charges. 

“Upkeep will be almost nothing for the | 
first year. A few shots of grease and the 
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SILVER DOME 


The Coach You’ve Been Looking For! 


Plan now to spend the most glorious vacation 
of your life this summer—in a Silver Dome, 


volunteered. at ; outside chance that you will need a new the trailer coach that has everything you 
“Nearer 40 cents than 30,” said the third tire. Maybe a coat of paint. want! Completely equipped and built with 
man. “Deduct $50 for these last small items. the same care and precision as a modern 


“You forget that you will be getting 





A York cruiser 


plenty of fresh air and exercise,” said our 
host. 

“An orange, toast and coffee may be 
plenty for your breakfast now but it will 
be just a teaser when you're on the road. 
Add cereal and eggs and bacon or pan- 
cakes. The sandwich and pie you have 
been subsisting on at noon will just about 
take the place of the ten o'clock snack 
when you return from fishing. 

“T’ll wager the food bill will be at least 
$3 a day, but to be fair we will take your 
estimate. That makes $375 for the 150 
days. 

“Now for the food cost with a trailer. 
If you do all your cooking you can cut 
that $375 in half. That’s $1.25 a day for 
the raw materials. Let’s make it $1.50 a 
day and include the cost of fuel for your 


That leaves $500. That’s about the cost of 
your trailer. The trip will pay for it. If 
you want to sell it, you should get back 


from 60 to 80 per cent of the purchase | 


price. If you want to spend $600 or even 


motor car. See Silver Dome—the recognized 
leader—today! Find out why thousands are 
talking about the four new 1936 models. Silver 
Dome offers you separate bedrooms and rear 
dinette—also private bath and lavatory accom- 


$700, you will have a better trailer and modations. The biggest coaches new LOW 
still come out ahead.” at the lowest prices in Silver PRICES 
The visitor nodded agreement. Dome history. As low as $465, $ 
“There would be more room for my equipped. Send 10¢ for 20-page 465 
folding boat and outboard motor,” he said. | illustrated catalog. AND UP 


“Man, were you going to take those 
in the car?” asked our host. “I sup- 
pose you could manage it but with all the 
other luggage there wouldn't be much leg 
room. You would look like a tenant farmer 
who had been forced to vacate and was 
driving away with the kitchen stove on one 
running board and a pig and crate of hens 
on the other. Put the boat and outboard 
in the trailer trunk. 

“There are other considerations as im- 
portant as dollars. You said you would 
like to camp more than thirty days, but 
that it would be too much trouble. You're | 
camping all the time this way. 

“No tent to peg out, no blankets to dry 
after a heavy rain. Hitch up and be on 
your way in five minutes. Leave the trailer 
in a safe place and go sightseeing or fish- 
ing for a day or two in the car. 

“Loaf along and see more of the coun- 
try. You can drive nearly as fast if you 
want, but why hurry? Good fishing is | 
where you find it. Venture up a few side | 
roads. See places that most tourists miss. 

“Don’t worry about making another 


Dealers: Send for attractive sales plan 


SILVER DOME, INCORPORATED 
6242 Woodward Ave. Detroit, Michigan 
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The ARISTOCRAT of Trailers 
The 


GILKIE 
COACH 


No doubt about it, the Gilkie Coach by 
the pioneer trailer manufacturers is the 
Aristocrat of trailers. All the deluxe ap- 
pointments of modern trailers PLUS all- 
steel chassis ... perfect trailability ... 
greater durability. Complete line includ- 
ing World-famous folding camp trailer. 
Write for illustrated folder C-4. 


GILKIE TRAILERS CORPORATION 
1319 Wabash Avenue erre Haute, Ind. 


Dealer inquiries from aggressive auto dealers 
welcomed 




















. two-burner gasoline stove plus 25 pounds Seventy-five miles to a good camp when it 
R of lee neue teak Gene grows late. Pull up beside the roadside COMPARE 
- “You'll seldom burn more than a gal- filling station for the night, Get acquainted | 
t lon of gasoline a week. The ice is easy With the owner. He may be able to tell | FAMOUS CUSTOM BUILT 
to find. Just watch for the signs a you Ot ©, “wo back from the road, where | 2936 AUTO CRUISERS 
” pass through towns. In some trailer camps ™U€ OF two eat vinceags : Toor » Were | With all others for design, comfort, sturdiness 
11 the ice man calls every day. Price, from trout or bass are huge and | yn ged } ; ease 
me S 50) ns : “See you next winter,” said our visitor. — All-steel chassis. Enam- 
5 — . s « 4 . 3 > ’ steel chassis. Mnam 
‘f ee . Peg ~ 50 rane Be that eled Masonite Exterior. 
J ast for three days 11 your ice-bDox 1s : 7 aft : 2 Clear vision. Private 
it ) How is this for a view from a trailer: ; 
well constructed. f fi Sleeping Compartment. 


All Chrome Kitchen in 


“You won't always need ice. When you all models, Completely 


























: ° P, i i; ly t . 
st are on the road you will get your food See 
‘ fresh before each meal and eat the perish- Junior Model accommodates 4—18'% ft. . . $685.00 
a — at once. Canned goods are cheap and Standard Model accommodates 5—20'% ft. . $985.00 
good and doctors now r , ; . 
h- Oe sta w tell us they have Senior Model accommodates 5—22'% ft. . . $1185.00 
ry J si as many vitamins. t : 
am Here s another saving. When you are FREE literature on these sensational values 
ok prowling around on the back roads, you AUTO-CRUISER COMPANY 
00 pi often buy eggs and milk and fruit and 3925 S. Hanover St. Baltimore, Maryland 
oA vegetables for about half. ais : 
aa ae here were we? Oh yes, $1.50 a day ’ 
he for food in the trailer—a saving of one Whe. Lvaious wi 
dollar a day. Add $150 to the $400—$550. a aT : T0 T NV L 

for That's the net profit on food and lodging. , - Se 
s sut we have a few more trailer ex- a RE! 3S Cee , 
x be ewe to figure on. There’s extra gasoline. 
ick | ith a light trailer you will barely notice Choose your trailer as you do your home 
but the difference. [wo or three gallons in and it will be a Roycraft! Breath-taking beauty, 
ou a hundred iles. This i . : . 4 amazing comforts, harmonious appointments and 
our and | ec _y es. This job of mine is long precision craftsmanship make Roveseft Coaches 

and heavy. leq — . America’s most luxurious trailers! Ten models— 
ore loaded Ih Veighs oo rd 4,000 | pM yunds $450.00 to $3600.00! Write for Free Catalog! 
7 50 aded. In hilly country it will increase 137 main SrOvCRAFT COACH CO. 
pe gas cons i \' tien oS ee ain St. esaning, Mich. 
al umption nearly two miles to the Dealers: Write for special Franchise! 
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ROYCRAFT COACHES 
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mps eA In your case a mile a gallon should be 
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CAMPING EQUIPMENT 


19 types of Tents—every model 

it types of Sleeping Bags 

24 kinds of new and improved Pack Sacks 
9 varieties of Duffle Bags 


TWO EXTRA GOOD VALUES 
BAKER TENT—easily kept warm by open fire. 
Fly comes down to close tent tightly. Made 
of Stormtite 208B-7X7. Only $28.64 including 
tape ridge, sod cloth ana bag. Ridge pole, 
4 uprights and stakes, $5.38 extra. 

SHUREST FEATHERWEIGHT SLEEPING BAG 
—filled with fine quality goose down and 
| ag 6 by 2% feet tapering down to I'/ 
‘eet. ater-proof ing. Weight 3! 

Ne. 36 tien overing eight 3'/. Ibs. 


Send for free CANVAS CRAFT CATALOG 
DIAMOND BRAND 


CANVAS PRODUCTS COMPANY 
148-150 Greene St., New York, N. Y. 


“If it’s made of canvas we make it—right” 
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TRIPLE your Outdoor 


Pleasures with an 

Go anywhere! Take your AEROCAR 
friends. Explore new fishing, LAND YACHT 
hunting grounds. SLEEP EN 
ROUTE. Stay all night or all year—indepen- 
dent of everything and everybody. Enjoy the 
luxury of RIDING comfortably, safely and at 
all speeds inside an Aerocar. So easy to drive, 
too. Write for literature. $1600 up. 


AEROCAR COMPANY OF DETROIT 
4819 Cabot Ave. Detroit, Michigan 











PARLOR—BEDROOM—KITCHEN 
ON WHEELS 





KABIN KOACH $395 UP 


The Kabin Koach with frame. top and body panels of steel is built 
as sturdy as an automobile. Interior fittings the maximum in com- 
fort and utility. Every modern convenience. Three dis- 
ry requirement. Combine camping joys with 
decide to stop. Catalog free. 


Kabin Koach Co., 21811 Gratiot Ave., East Detroit, Mich. 
Dealers—Write or Wire For Details 
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BALL JOINT 
Auto Trailer Coupler $1.95 
Rocky Mt. States West, $2.25. Postpaid 


Adjustable Bumper Hitch $1.35 


This hitch can be put on. tak- 
en off, or adjusted to 6 differ- 
ent positions with a wrench. Postpaid, 
$1.35, without hall. (Rocky Mt. States 
West, $1.50.) Write for catalog on trailer 
hardware and camping trailers. 
ZAGELMEYER AUTO CAMP CO. 
467 S. Henry St. Bay City, Mich. 





CAMPERS -HIKERS! 


Everything for outdoors! One 
of the largest assortments in the 
East. All-year permanent exhibition of 
latest standard equipment. Saving pri- 
cer. Call or write for eata'ogue “F. 5.” 


Modella 
The “Outdoor Store” for 47 years. 


200 Broadway, New York City 
Branch: 243 West 42nd St. 
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THE ALPINE RUCKSACK 


By T. B. Tryon 


HE rucksack or stalker’s bag, as 

English sportsmen designate it, is en- 
dorsed by mountain climbers and big-game 
hunters the world over. The term ruck- 
sack is a Germanism meaning backsack— 
the type having been used for centuries by 
those Teutonic alpinists, the indefatigable 
Swiss and Tyrolean chamois hunters. The 
rucksack differs somewhat in principle 
from other types of packsacks, and for the 
purpose of packing relatively light loads 
is decidedly superior. Virtually water- 
proof when constructed with a throat, it 
rides low, adjusts itself to the size of the 
load, and when empty may be stuffed in 
the back of the shirt, yet is surprisingly 


| capacious. For all sporting purposes, it is 
| a most practical and important piece ot 





equipment. 

In its original form, the rucksack is a 
flat rectangular bag closed by a stout 
puckering cord which is also rove through 
loops in the ends of the shoulder straps 
—hence the strain on the sack is thrown 
on the entire hem which confines the cord 
rather than on a single anchorage point. 
This unique feature is the outstanding 
characteristic of this ancient type of pack- 
sack—simple yet ingenious. The point of 
suspension is at the center of the top of 
the bag—thus the weight is borne by the 
muscles branching from the neck where 
it is least noticed. 

The rucksack lies close against the 
back, the bulk of the burden resting 
in the hollow just above the hips. This 
tendency to ride low is permissible when 
packing light loads (20 pounds or less) 
and obviates the top heaviness common 
to other types of packs which ride high, 
tending to fatigue and throw one off 
balance. Obviously, this feature is a de- 
cided advantage to the outdoorsman to 
whom balance is a prime requisite, espe- 
cially when negotiating rough or steep 
trails or crossing turbulent streams and 
who is frequently forced in mountainous 
regions to climb, crawl and shoot in diffi- 
cult positions. 

Into the rucksack go whatever impedi- 
menta are required for the day—camera, 
extra film and ammunition, lunch, tea pail, 
hand ax, sweater or light parka to don 
on summits, and rain shirt. Thus stowed, 
such items are out of the way, yet may 
easily be secured when required. It also 
serves to bring into camp the trophies of 
the hunt—capes, choice portions of meat, 
a skin, or even the head of a ram may be 
worked into the voluminous mouth of the 
bag and lashed on top of the load. When 
toting a heavy load of this sort, it is well 
to assist the shoulders by devising an im- 
provised tump line of quarter-inch rope, a 
piece of which should always be in the 
bag. The ends are made fast to the pucker- 
ing cord and so adjusted that when the 
tump is in place and padded, the strain 
will be taken off the shoulder straps. Thus 
by alternately shifting the weight from 
shoulders to neck, a heavy burden may be 
packed into camp. When fording a stream 


| or negotiating a bad piece of trail, the 





tump alone is used, which allows the load 
to be instantly disengaged in case of a 
fall by simply turning the head. 

Many experienced outdoorsmen who 
frequent the wilderness, for one reason or 
another, make a habit of toting the bare 
essentials of an over-night camp in a ruck- 
sack if they foresee the slightest possibil- 
ity of lying out overnight. The reasons 
are as obvious as they are numerous. For 
instance, there is the omnipresent danger 
of becoming bewildered in a piece of bush 
on a bad day—say when it starts to blow 


snow while one is hunting over unfamiliar 
ground. Or again, a blanket of fog may 
drop over the mountains late in the after- 
noon as one is descending from fishing 
some remote mountain pond. Being un- 
able to see any distance, somewhat in haste 
and a bit overconfident perhaps, it is a 
simple matter to get off a dim trail—to 
suddenly experience that indescribable 
panicky reaction which distorts the mind 
of the tyro and impels him to run aimless- 
ly hither and yon when he suddenly dis- 
covers that he has not the slightest con- 
ception of the direction of camp. 

Such incidents are inevitable at times 
and liable to happen to anyone prone to 
travel about without a native guide, which, 
incidentally, is the only way of enjoying 
the solitude of the wilderness. Instead of 
becoming panic-stricken and making an 
ineffectual and perhaps calamitous at- 
tempt to reach camp, the experienced 
woodsman submits to the inevitable and 
prepares to camp before it becomes too 
dark to see. Thus does he meet an emer- 
gency which, though insignificant in it- 
self, has proved fatal to many a novice. 


HEN, too, the hazards of travel in the 
midwinter woods of our Northern 
States are many and the danger of being 
caught out overnight greatly increased. A 
completely shattered web on three or four 
feet of snow or an impromptu bath through 
thin channel ice or in a spring hole might 
be little short of a tragedy in zero weather, 
if one were unable to camp immediately. 
These and innumerable other unforeseen 
accidents render it difficult to gauge the 
potential value of the contents of the ruck- 
sack and it is entirely possible that such 
equipment may at one time or another 
spell the difference between life and death. 
Under such circumstances, the rucksack 
should contain the requisites without 





The writer with his rucksack 


which it is neither safe nor sensible t0 
leave a camp in the wilderness, as well as 
such things as are necessary for the sport 
or business at hand. The season detef- 
mines the essentials, many of which af¢ 
used every day, and on the resultant 
weight depends what pedestrian luxurits 
may be added. It will at once become ap 
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with usual contents as 
listed below 


The rucksack 


least sufficient to preserve life and limb 
and establish a semblance of comfort under 
adverse conditions. It is not imperative 
that one enjoy unbroken repose under the 
circumstances, and when so equipped even 
a midwinter night may be spent in com- 
parative comfort under a shelter cloth in 
front of a frequently replenished bivouac 
fire. 

The following is a list of the essentials 
usually carried. 

, Ibs. ozs 

Aluminum quart tea pail 
Cup and spoon 
Sheath knife 
Tomahawk—sheathed 1 
7x9 shelter cloth : 
6x7 wool blanket 3 
Cravenette parka 
Spare wool socks 
Spare buckskin moccasins 
Bag containing: ; : ; 

Water-proof match box, first-aid kit, 

whetstone, candle, marline twine, thread, 

needles, hooks, line and flies . 
Rations—more than sufficient for two days..4 

Cereal—uncooked 

Whole rye hardtack 

Fresh or smoked meat 

Cranberry sauce —in press top can 

Butter— 

Milk powder 

Tea 

Sugar 

Salt 

Seedless raisins 

Sweet chocolate 
Total weight, including rucksack (14 oz.) 


oc MSN 


— 
Nw 


— 
ae 


14 2 


I dislike wearing a belt weighted down 
with knife, ax, camera, ammunition, etc. 
The weight of such items is unnoticed 
when stowed in the rucksack. The shelter 
cloth, water- and wind-proof, serves as a 
windbreak and keeps one relatively dry 
on a wet night. A light sheath knife 
is ideal for usual routine camp work 
and serves for skinning, as well as for 
other purposes. The hand ax of tomahawk 
pattern is light, handy and sufficient for 
collecting kindling and wood for boiling 
the noonday kettle and, when required, 
will do for gathering dry poles for night 
wood, which may be ‘ ‘niggered” off in the 
fire during the early evening. Of course, 
the above list is modified according to cir- 
cumstances and seasons. In the winter 
months, a spare wool shirt is carried in 
place of the parka, the tomahawk is re- 
placed by a heavier hand ax (27 oz.) and 
an eiderdown robe, 72 x 78 inches, which 
weighs an even five pounds and may be 
folded into a compact bundle, suffices for 
bedding. 

One more instance will, I trust, suffice 
to depict the versatile potentialities of the 
rucksack. The sheep hunter in the moun- 
tainous interior of Alaska is not infrequent- 
ly faced with the alternative of utilizing 
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the remaining hours of daylight in dropping 
down a thousand feet or more and then 
ascending to where his kill has lodged, 
which will necessitate spending the night 
on a windswept slope entirely destitute of 


fuel or of returning to camp, leaving his | 
until the following 


hard-earned trophy 
day, with the probability of the cape being 
ruined by a wolverine or grizzly. En 
passant, it should be said that if night falls 
before one succeeds in getting down to the 
game trails of the valleys, one is in a 
predicament indeed, for after dark it is 
virtually impossible to negotiate the de- 


scent of the ‘precipitous shale slopes and | 


treacherous cliffs of that region. 


OWEVER, one may weather out the 

long hours of the night in the upper 
altitudes, ensconced in a suitable fissure out 
of the direct blasts of the winds, without 
enduring any very exceptional hardship. 
The eiderdown bag with wind-proof (not 
water-proof) cover, over which the afore- 
mentioned shelter cloth is weighted down 
with rocks, shields one from the combina- 
tion of frost-laden fog, wind, 
snow typical of the climate in September. 
In such a country, an ax is, of course, su- 
perfluous and is replaced by a tiny stove 
weighing but one pound four ounces. A 
canteen of drinking water is most essen- 


tial, for the glacier streams are an un- | 


drinkable combination of liquid ice and 


silt. Hot food and drink are of vital im- | 


portance to the weary hunter. Tea or 
preferably chocolate with plenty of sugar 





A Service to Our Readers 


THs department is intended to be a com- 
mon meeting ground for campers and 
woodcrafters everywhere. Kinks and ideas 
concerning the trails and woods are wel- 
comed for publication. Questions will be 
answered DF oe accompanied by a stamped, 
addressed envelope. 











relieves fatigue and furnishes heat and | 


energy to the body, thereby increasing re- 
sistance to the cold. These requisites may 
be quickly prepared with the aid of the 


tiny vapor stove under the shelter cloth | 


which may be propped up in the center or 
on the lee side with the rifle. 

Hence it is apparent that when the ruck- 
sack contains equipage suitable for the 
country in which or: is traveling, it is 
possible to camp almost*at a moment's 
notice. In fifteen minutes or less, the ex- 
perienced outdoorsman—warm, dry and 
protected from the elements—is prepared 
to partake of a hot repast. Under such 


conditions, a night out is but a pleasant 
experience and recollections of such are 
filed among my most treasured memories. 





Openings create dratts 
START A FIRE QUICKLY 


N old-timer will start a fire quicker 

than a beginner, even if the same ma- 
terials are used. The reason generally is 
that he arranges three or four short sticks 
like the spokes of a wheel as a base on 
which to place his birch bark and fine 
twigs. This gives draft to to the fire. 

. D. RELYEA 

(END OF CAMPING AND WOODCRAFT) | 
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Life 
under canvas 


Camping need have no discom- 
forts or inconveniences if you 
equip yourself properly for life 
in the open. 


The articles shown here, and 
many others, are exclusive 
with us. 


The Overnight tent illustrated 
above, is of lightweight water- 
proof cloth with a sewed-in floor. 
The three-foot opening has a 
netted enclosure so the whole 
tent is insect-proof. A canopy 
covers the entire front in wet 
weather. (Prices $17.75 to $48.) 





Bergans Meis Light Pack... . . $9. 
Waterproof canvas, large pocket, web- 


bing hip band and shoulder straps. 18 
in. x 19 in. 





Featherlite Robe ....... . $20. 
Filled with Northern waterfowl down. 
Shell of imported olive drab sailcloth. 
Lightweight. Compact. 614 ft. long. 


ABERCROMBIE 
& Fitcu Co. 


The Greatest Sporting Goods Store in the World 
MADISON AVENUE AT 45th STREET, NEW YORK 


CHICAGO STORE: 
Von Lengerke & Antoine, 33 So. Wabash Avenue 
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t A Kohler consti- 
tutes a complete, 
economical, rtable 
power plant for your 
country home, cabin, 
. camp or motor boat. 
Model D, 1% K.W. Also ideally suited for 
stores, service stations, construction projects, etc. Auto- 
matic and self-regulating. Operates electric household 
appliances of all kinds. Generates standard current as 
led (no waste). Can run continuously at full capac- 
ity and at low fuel cost. Starts at the turn of any 
switch. Thousands bought by U. S. Government. Many 
models—600 watts and up, A.C. or D.C. Prices $265 
up, f£.0.b. Kohler. Send coupon, letter or post-card. 


KOHLER oF KOHLER 


| low, weedy lakes. Decay goin’ on, usin’ 


Planned Plumbing and Heating Equipment 


KOHLER CO., Kohler, Wisconsin 


Send copy of Leaflet FS-7-36, “Kohler Electric 
Plants” to: 


Name 





Addr 


AIRO MATTRESS 
in Trail Bunk | wm 
OR on the Grouna as 


Absolute comfort, with or without springs. Light, 
strong, lasts for years. Low pressure, easy to in- 
flate, moderately priced. Made of live rubber, 
khaki covered. The famous tuf 

air cells give full resilience without 
that trembling wobble. We make 
cushions for autos, boats, camps, 
etc. Write for FREE booklet today. 


K & W RUBBER CORP., Delaware, Ohio 
P Dept. FS-26 





















WOLVERINE 
TOILETS 


for Trailers—Homes—Cottages 
and All Unsewered Districts 


Wolverine toilets are so reasonable 
: in price you cannot afford to put up 
» with old antiquated methods and fly- 
breeding outside toilets—it will 
= pay you to invest in a Wolverine. 
if you own or are buying a Trailer 
home get a Wolverine Trailer Toilet. 
No trailer is complete without one. 
; Dail Steel Products Co. 
800 Main St. Lansing, Mich. 


CAMPERS’ HANDBOOK 


JUST BY DILLON WALLACE 

The famous authority tells everything 
OUT you need to know in Camp. For Auto- 
a mobile Touring, Canoe, Motor Boat, 
Saddle Horse, Hiking, Bicycling, Tents, Equipment, 
Cooking, Antidotes, etc. Fully Illustrated $2.00. 

At Your Bookseller 

Fleming H. Revell Co., 158 Fifth Ave., New York 




















OAK, SUMACH AND 


IVY POISONING? 
TRY 4 


* e « 
Good for Skeeter and Fly Bites, too! 
% Carried by Abercrombie & Fitch in 
re" New York. 3 Sizes of Tubes—50c— 
Samer $!.00—$2.00 Postpaid. C.O.D. [5c 
=——- = extra. All shipments sent “Rush”. 
Send your order Today! 
COMFORT PHARMACAL CO. 
Sole Mfrs. Newark, N. J. __U. S.A. 


















THE OLD WARDEN ON 
SMOTHERED FISH 


(Continued from page 31) 


in good, deep lakes we don’t have this 
trouble from lack of oxygen. Neither do 


| we, it seems, in good, cold lakes. When 





a lake is deep, it stores up enough oxygen 
in open seasons to carry fish through the 
winter, I take it. In cold lakes things on 
the bottom don’t rot much in winter, and 
it’s rottin’ plants and such that have to 
have oxygen, same as fish do. 

“Now, no matter how thick your ice is 
likely to get, so long as it stays reasonably 
clear, light gets through. And while light 
can get through the water, plants are 
workin’ all the time, it seems. Big plants 
—weeds—and tiny plants that you can’t 
see with your naked eye. They’re workin’ 
all the time they get light, usin’ up carbon 
dioxide and makin’ oxygen. But when you 
have cloudy ice, or when you get heaps of 
snow on top of good ice—why, these plants 
quit work and the fish have to get along 
on what oxygen is left. 

“Last winter there was snow galore in 
most Northern States that have got lake 
fishin’. Fish commenced to die in the shal- 


up oxygen, see; plants not workin’ to sup- 
ply any more on account of the dark. And 
enough folks got so excited that we learned 


| somethin’. 


“Out in Iowa they had reports of lots 
of dead fish. They got kind of desperate. 
They put air pumps to work, forcin’ air 
down into the water, and got their sports- 
men out cuttin’ holes in other places so 
the wind would stir up and aerate the 
water. 

“In Michigan this lad Eschmeyer got 
busy, tryin’ this and that; and even if he 
didn’t get far enough along to recommend 
much, it’s right interestin’ to see what he 
did discover. He worked on three lakes, 
in the southern part of the state. On the 
18th of February he made some tests. In 
one lake—Clear Lake—he found, a foot 
below the surface, ten and a half parts of 
oxygen to each million parts of water, 
which is plenty for fish. In Sugarloaf Lake 
he found only three-tenths of a part to the 
million, and in Green Lake only nine-tenths 
of a part of oxygen. At the outlets of both 
Green and Sugarloaf Lakes he and his 
helpers found dead fish. 


| 6 FEW days later he went back to 


Sugarloaf Lake and found that the 


| oxygen content had gone up from three- 





| tenths of a part to two parts. Why? Don’t 


ask me. It just means that your oxygen 
supply ain’t constant, I guess, even when 
any conditions we know about seem to 
hold the same. 

“Well, they got a big rotary pump and 
went to work to see what they could do to 
change the oxygen content by hand. They 
pumped the water out of the lake, up into 
the air in a stream, and let her run back 
through holes in the ice. The stream of 
water would take some oxygen out of the 
air, it melted snow, which holds lots of 
air, and it washed the snow off the ice 
to let light in. 

“When they started, there was four- 
tenths parts of oxygen to the million of 
water. After the pump had run three hours, 
a hole over two hundred feet from the 
pump, where water had been runnin’ back 
in, showed five and eight-tenths parts of 
oxygen, and a hole a little nearer the pump 
location showed eight and a half parts. 
But—and here’s something—they cut 
through in three other places, a hundred 
feet or more from these holes where the 
water had been runnin’ back through, and 
couldn’t find any noticeable increase in 
oxygen. 

“And, after all that work, twenty-eight 
hours afterward they couldn’t find any in- 
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crease in oxygen in the places where they'd 
done so well the day before. The oxygen 
they'd made show either filtered away or 
else was used up. So it seems as if a lot 
more work would have to be done before 
anybody knows how effective pumpin’ 
water out of and back into lakes is goin’ 
to be. 

“But here’s somethin’ they did find out. 
They experimented with melted snow- 
water. They found that melted snow on the 
lake had over thirteen parts of oxygen to 
the million, that a foot below the surface 
under a hole this snow-water had been 
drainin’ through it had almost eight parts, 
and that when they chopped through the 
ice a hundred feet away it showed even 





WHEN Capt. A. R. Beverley- 
Giddings writes a sporting 
story, it comes guaranteed. The 
first story in the August issue 
will be “YANKEE TROUT.” 
Don’t miss it. 











more. Almost ten parts, if I remember 
right. So it would kind of look as if the 
simplest way to get fresh water back into 
a lake was the best way. I mean, by chop- 
pin’ holes while it’s thawin’ and lettin’ 
gravity do the work. 

“Now, none of these boys are goin’ to 
recommend anything yet. But what Esch- 
meyer found out about lettin’ snow-water 
in strikes me as bein’ hopeful. His figures 
show that it wasn’t only more effective 
than pumpin’ right off the bat, but it 
seemed to last longer. 

“If we're in for a string of old-fashioned 
winters,” he said, “maybe we're going to 
risk losin’ a lot of fish. In Punkin and 
Cranberry, boys, you’ve had good large- 
mouth fishin’ because the bass have been 
happy there. You ain't got it this year 
because they couldn’t winter. So I don't 
seem to be able to get worked up over 
plantin’ fish in water where they’ve done 
well without any help if they’re goin’ to 
perish every time we get a regular old- 
time winter. 

“We're gettin’ the hang of Nature,” © 
he said, striking a match. “We're learnin’,” © 
he said and puffed complacently. “Learnin’ 
slow, but learnin’. And amongst other 
things we're learnin’ is that we've got 
more to learn than most of us have ever 
realized, and that, as I keep sayin’ again 
and again, it ain’t so much propagation 
by hand that counts as it is savin’ what 
we have. I hope a lot of states get busy on 
this fish-smotherin’ problem. If pumps or 
ice-saws used at the right time will keep 
up our supplies of fish in these shallow 
lakes, let’s try ’em, I say, instead of drop- 
pin’ back on more hatcheries and such.” 
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HOME-MADE DUCKS 
(Continued from page 33) 


food supply became a serious problem. 
Small unmarketable potatoes—six tons 0 
them—were collected from neighboring 
farmers at 10 cents a sack. Corn, oats a! 
wheat—17,650 pounds to be exact—were 
purchased or collected, perhaps a _ little 
sodden, from a generous grain shipper 
on the New York City waterfront. 

But then that bane of all endeavors of 
this sort cropped up. Funds were running 
short. And here enters one of the most % 
unique financing plans worked out by any 77 
of the refuge-contest participants. ; 

Contributions brought in enough to de- 
fray only part of the refuge-development 
cost. So stickers, following the Christmas 
seal idea, were peddled the length j 
breadth of Long Island. They sold for 4 | 
penny apiece and bore the legend: “Help 
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Raise More Wildfowl, Sanctuary No. 1, 
Quogue, N. Y.” Sales of the stickers, 
supplemented by income from movie shows 
and the raffling off of a water-color do- 
nated by the waterfowl artist, Roland 
Clark, brought in $745.48—enough to see 
the entire refuge expense through. 

The Southampton boys figure that some 
fifty black ducks stayed over, nested and 
brought off broods on their refuge last 
summer. Not so bad for a starter. But 
what if a couple of thousand of these 
places get into production? Suppose every 
duck-shooting outfit sponsored one or 
more similar home-made duck plants? 

Those 237 refuges, launched in 1935, can 
be expanded upon. And the Foundation 
plans to push the idea further during the 
current year. Another bigger and better 
National Refuge Contest is under way. 
300klets on how and where to start and 
manage a refuge and details of the 1936 
contest are obtainable free of charge by 
addressing More Game Birds in America, 
500 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

In case you are interested in particular 
subjects pertinent to refuge establishment, 
here are the titles of four of the booklets 
obtainable for the asking: “Small Refuges 
for Waterfowl,” “Water Areas: How to 
Create and Maintain Them,” “Waterfowl 
Food Plants,” and “More Game Birds by 
Controlling Their Natural Enemies.” 





GUN PHILOSOPHY 
(Continued from page 29) 
frontier is that of the “two-gun man,” the 
man with two guns which he used simul- 
taneously, always with deadly results. Such 
a man never existed. But we did have men 
on the frontier with two guns. One was 
the large belt revolver, carried out in plain 
sight in the holster, while the other was 
the little pocket gun, kept where only he 
knew. Some gunmen had derringers fast- 
ened in the crown of the hat; some had a 
pistol pocket in the shirt, over the nape of 
the neck; some carried the little killer in 
the sleeve—usually the left sleeve—so fixed 
that when wanted it would slip down the 

wrist into the concealing hand. 

The plain fact is that most of the men 

killed on the frontier were shot, not with 
the big holster revolver, but with the little 
hidden gun. The double-action Smith & 
Wesson .38 was probably the favorite. 
Except soldiers and sometimes posse men, 
the men on the frontier seldom packed two 
of the big, heavy holster revolvers. If you 
want to know why, try packing a pair of 
them yourself. They are a load, a birden 
too great for most men to endure long. 
_ Another old favorite myth of the 
frontier is that of shooting from horse- 
back with a revolver. The stock yarn in 
this myth concerns galloping at full speed 
past a telephone pole and putting all six 
bullets into it while passing. I have burned 
many a dollar shooting from the saddle, 
just to learn how. The results reminded 
me painfully of a woman throwing stones. 
A pleasant time is had by all—but no 
harm done. 

Someone then arises and mentions 
Quantrell and his Missouri men and de- 
clares, “He got results from horseback 
with revolvers, didn’t he?” He did. But 
he got them by following an interesting 
system that really worked. 

, Quantrell would get another force chas- 
ing him and his men down a narrow road, 
if he could. The rear line of riders would 
bend forward in the saddle, bow the head 
and, shooting the revolver upside down, 
send their shots as straight to the rear as 
they could. By swinging the arm at stiffen- 
ed full length, inaccuracy due to the side 
Jerking of the horse was prevented to a 
a extent; so the shots went 
ie ay; straight back. The elevation 

ered little, as the position of the arm 


prevented the shots from going higher 


than the horizontal. If they went lower | 
and hit the ground, the bullets glanced up | 


into the pursuing enemy. 

Now, when this rear line of horsemen 
had emptied their revolvers, they galloped 
ahead, and those in advance fell back be- 
hind and continued the leaden shower. 
This gave the advance line a chance to 
reload. 

Cavalrymen who fought Indians from 
horseback, shooting with carbines and re- 
volvers, made more noise than deaths. The 
Indian’s buffalo bow was here as good if 
not a better weapon than the white man’s 
firearms. When about a hundred, more or 
less, cavalry and Indians, with mutual 
respect for each other and their own hides, 
mixed, two or three killed on each side 
was about the rule. Then they called it 
a battle or a massacre, depending on which 
side won, and took a long rest. If the 
whites won, it was a battle; but if the 
Indians did, it was reported as a massacre. 
There was only one real battle on the 
frontier—the Custer affair. Reports of 
“Indian battles” are rather comical when 
they end with an anti-climactic “Three 
killed.” 

As to the marvelous shooting on the 
frontier with cap-and-ball revolvers, you 
can apply one test to all stories and get 


the facts. The truth is that no man ever | 


shot any better than his guns could shoot. 
We have those frontier revolvers, and 
know what they can do. We can load them 
and shoot them now in a machine rest. 
And the best we can get, under these per- 
fect conditions, with round bullets, are 6- 
to 8-inch groups at 50 yards, and with pro- 
jectiles, 4- to 5-inch groups. 

And fifty yards is about the limit of ac- 
curate range for these guns. They didn’t 
shoot enough black powder for greater 
range, and their weak metal made the then 
unknown smokeless impossible. Modern 
revolvers with modern powder give 1%4- 
to 2-inch groups at 50 yards, machine 
rest—three to four times better accuracy 
than the old cap-and-ball revolvers—and 
give target results at 300 yards, from three 
to four times the target range of the old 
guns. There’s the answer to all claims 
made for the old-timers and their six-guns. 

As a matter of fact, the first accurate 
50-yard revolver appeared in 1886. This 
was the old tip-up .44 Russian single-ac- 
tion Smith & Wesson. Even its cartridge, 
being greased outside, gave far less ac- 
curacy than the later igternally lubricated 
one. The famous .45 “Peacemaker” Colt 





AKE our word for it, Edison 
Marshall’s new big-game story, 
“TIGER! TIGER!” is a world- 
beater. It begins in the next issue. 











was not designed for accuracy. It was a 
fighting weapon for close range, easy to 
reload, hence over-chambered. 

I acquired a reputation with the .45 be- 
cause I learned how to adjust both the 
gun itself and its loads. I used hand-made 
cartridges, not factory loads. These gave 
easily twice the accuracy of bought car- 
tridges of that day. I never used any .45 
just as it came from the factory, but by 
a process of investigation, selection and 
adjustment assembled a .45 that gave much 
more accuracy than the ordinary gun. 

The .45 Single Action Colts varied 
widely in measurements, as is well known 
among gun experts. Some barrels at the 
bottom of the grooves are only .45 and 
some fully .46. Some measure larger on 
the bands than others do to bottom of 


grooves. The correct size is .454 to bottom | 


of grooves. Further, in most factory .45’s 
the cylinder holes are rarely the same 
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OUT-DOOR MEALS 


So fasily Prepared / 


Su 


OW often you have wished 
for an out-door cooking fire- 
place in your own back yard or at your camp or summer 
cottage. The MASTER DE LUXE GRILL is just the thing 
you need, . 
4 This grill not only answers the need for an out-door fire- 
place at home but it folds to only 11” 
x 12” x 15” (24” high set up) and is 
easily carried in your car on pienic 
or fishing trips. 

Burns charcoal, briquettes or wood. 
Cooks steaks or other foods to most 
delicious flavor due to patented ver- 
tical fires, no blazing or scorching. 
Large top for coffee or pan fords. 

Sent, all charges paid, on receipt 
of money order or check for $7.50 
($7.75 Southern or Western States). 
If received before July 10th will in- 
elude FREE: 2 piece set stainless 
steel cooking tonas 
made especially for 
outdoor grills. 





Send now and satis- 
fy that long-felt de- 
sire. 


MASTER METAL 
PRODUCTS, Inc. 
321 Chicago St. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 








INDIAN SLIPPERS FOR 
ALL-ROUND WEAR 


BASS 
INDIAN 
TANS 


REAL Indian Moccasins with leather 
thongs make ideal footwear for canoe- 
ing and camping. They’re comfortable 
and tough. They’re light. Get a pair of 
Bass Indian Tans for all-round summer 
wear. You can rove like a Redskin... 
quick and quiet. Give your feet new 
freedom . . . new ease. 

Bass has a 60-year-old reputation for 
careful craftsmanship with quality 
leathers. Write for a free catalog which 
illustrates Bass Boots and Sports Foot- 
wear for every need. Send a post-card to 


G. H. BASS & CO. 


27 MAIN ST. WILTON, ME. 
Makers of Sportocasins and Bass Outdoor Footwear 


The* DUDLEY KIT 


Approved Suction Treatment for 


SNAKE -- SPIDER BITE 


Used by various U. S. depart- 
ments, Scouts, foresters, etc. 

R Simple, effective. $1.50 post- 
paid. Clyde Flack Co., San Antonio, Tex. 




























i ravel Nayazine 


If interested in trailer lore, as owner, 
builder, buyer or prospect, you want the 
only magazine devoted exclusively to 
trailer news, stories, features, designs 
and plans; touring and camping; laws, 
and directory. Profusely illustrated, The 
| Trailerite’s guide, For 12 issues mail $1, or for 10c 
SUMPIC COPY ssseeccereeeeess sasdealclbitipin oobastiaencnieitgs 
Trailer Travel, +57, 180 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, tI. 
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ELECTRIC LIGHT 


f Summer Cottage + 
Trailers 


and Electricity 
for RADIO BATTERY 
CHARGING with the 


HANDY + PORTABLE 
LITTLE POWER-PLANT 


Camps 


Tiny Tim 


Portable POWER PLANTS 


rc Super-engineered by Continental. Equipped 
with new type generator which has constant 
voltage over varying speeds—assuring protection to 
battery always. Exclusive Tiny Tim feature. Plant 
weighs only 51 pounds. Wonderful for summer 
cottages, boats, trailers, camping. 200 watt output. 
Lights 7 25-watt, 6-volt lamps, and when o rating 
even under this load continues to charge battery. 
Charges radio or auto batteries. Runs washing ma- 
chine. Merely fill with gas and oil and push starting 
button. Costs less than one cent an hour to operate. 
Price $55.00 F.O. B. Detroit. Return coupon for 
information. 


[ontinental 


Motors [org 
CONTINENTAL MOTORS CORP., Detroit, Dept. F-7 


Please send me full information onTiny Tim Portable 
Power Plant. 


Name 
Address— 
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ing. Shippe 


ALASKA SLEEPING BAG CO. 


1410 S. W. Harrison St. Portiand, Ore. 


>. 4 The SECRET of 
SELLING PHOTOS 








—TO MAGAZINES, newspapers, trade journals, advertisers. Learn how | 


to take the kind of pic t wes wanted. We teach you at home, in spare time 

to take photos that eel. FREE Book, “How to Make Money with your 
Camera.” tells all about money-making opportunities in this fascinating 
field. Write NOW .UN ERS, inc., Dept. 167, 
10 West 33rd Street, New York City. 


Tested ‘Internal 








@ Has relieved many acute 
infections for nature lovers, 


campers, tourists, hunters. , foresters, etc. 
Taken before or after exposure for limited immanity 
—a few drops in water after += meal. Tasteles 


ess. Standard bottle with di r, $1 tpaid. 
MONEY Lana) yA UNSATI aah Groky © 
COMPAN LINWOOD, 
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| caliber as the barrels. I had to use the 
| micrometer and select barrels and cylin- 
ders to get both the proper .454 size, then 
cast my own bullets .454 to fit. 

Though $34.75 was the retail price of 
the new factory .45 S.A., I used to get 
$100 each for mine when made over. It cost 
me about $60 to get the kind of .45 I 
needed. But with such a gun I could get 
3-inch groups at 50 yards, against the 
8-inch groups of the ordinary factory guns 
and cartridges with lead bullet and black 
powder. Hence I easily won with the .45 
against all comers who shot factory guns 
and factory cartridges. 

The men I beat in a match with .45’s 
often beat me with the light .38 Special. 
I have little use for a six-gun that does 
not go through four inches of soft pine 
planking. My .45 went through five to 
six inches, about double the penetration of 
the .38 revolvers. One was a weapon, the 
other a toy. The two are shot in an en- 
tirely different manner. 

It is almost always true that a man can 
| be very skillful w ith one kind of revolver 
| or single-shot target pistol, and yet a very 
| indifferent shot with other kinds. My once- 
reputed skill with the .45 was largely be- 
cause I learned and understood the pecu- 
| liarities of that hardest of all revolvers to 
shoot, rather than to my skill as a holder 
of any other kind. One had to shoot it with 
flexible bent wrist and loosely bent elbow, 
and hold it as delicately as an empty egg- 
shell, for this gun was liable, when fully 
loaded, to break a bone in the wrist if held 
straight-stiff-arm-and-firm-grip, as in tar- 
| get work with guns of little recoil. 
} (To be conclude d) 


BOB-WHITES, BUNNIES—OR BOTH 
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I had seen, and was having a right nice 
time doing it. 

“O.K., Dick!” Ott affirmed his dog’s 
procedure. “Come on up now.” 

Dick came, belly low, nose and _ tail 
straight, and petrified twenty feet behind 
Bus. 

“Go on,” Ott instructed him further, 

| shoving him with his knee. 
| Dick, a bundle of knotted muscles, went 
on, slow step by slow step, until he was 
even with Bus. Then, while Ott and I stood 
intensely interested in every move the dogs 
| made, Dick scented the rabbit. Before our 
|eyes he became guilt personified. His tail 
dropped between his heels, his belly sank 
upon the ground, and his eyes turned un- 
happily back to Ott. Dick was all prepared 
| for the reprimand which he believed he 
4 deserved. 


(Continued from page 


“I didn’t know that fool setter had a 
rabbit,” his look begged Ott to believe. 
“Honest, I didn’t.” 

“All right Dick,” Ott approved, touched 
by Dick's apology and appeal for forgive- 
ness. “Hold it!” 

Another swift transformation, and Dick 
again became the petrified pointer, while 
stanch old Bus, frozen fast all this time, 
rolled his eyes my way half-humorously, 
half-disgustedly, and demanded, plain as 
| print: “Well! How long do you think I 
can hold this pose? Get busy and do some- 
thing, or I’m going to sit down pretty 
soon!” 

It was great! Ott and I enjoyed it im- 
mensely. We have often talked about it 
since, living it over again and again. It is 
one of our prized recollections, of which 
we have many of those two good dogs 
stored away. 

We routed the rabbit. I shot it and or- 
dered Bus to drop, while Dick, at Ott’s 
command, ran and fetched. 

We hunted rabbits quite a while that 
| afternoon. One or both of the dogs were 
! on point most of the time, it seemed to me. 
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We killed a dozen cottontails and per- 
mitted two dozen to run away. 

The dogs worked perfectly. Always, 
after the first few minutes, they pointed 
tensely, eagerly. No guilty half points— 
not one. Never did they offer to chase 
rabbits that ran. Never did they break 
shot to retrieve until told to do so. In all 
respects they employed quail tactics to 
rabbits. 

And how they did enjoy those rabbits! 
They were hilariously happy. They had 
the time of their lives—and so did we. 

Then came the test. We took Dick and 
Bus away from the Kafir field and across 
to a hedge where quail had been whistling. 
One of those big black Osage-orange 
hedges, which in southeastern Kansas and 
southwestern Missouri are such excellent 
winter cover for quail. 

Dick pointed a rabbit en route. Ott 
kicked it out and instructed Dick to let it 
alone. Without hesitation, Dick obeyed. 

Nearing the hedge, Bus sto 1d frozen fast 
on a bunny in a bush. 

“Whoop, there! No more bunnies, Bus,” 
I warned, sending the rabbit scurrying 
through the hedge. 

There was another rabbit point by Dick, 
a half guilty one that became a wholly 
guilty one at Ott’s sharp “Hey there, you! 
Quit that!” And believe it or not, after 
that, those dogs abruptly shifted from 
hunting rabbits back to hunting quail. 

“They get the idea!” exclaimed Ott. 
“They get it!” 

Now I would not imply that Bus and 
Dick grasped the literal import of our 
words, or that they instantly gave up look- 
ing for rabbits and as suddenly settled 
down on quail. I do wish to make it clear, 
however, that after we had taken them 
off three or four more rabbit points, those 
good dogs knew just as well as we did 
that rabbit hunting had become a forbidden 
sport. The instant they understood this, 
their rabbit points again became those tail- 
wagging, half points, hunting quail again 
became their chief objective and from then 
on only on quail did they freeze down 
solid. 

Since that December day Ott and I have 
had Dick and Bus out time and time again. 
Each day afield we have let the dogs hunt 
rabbits a short while. Sometimes in the 
morning, sometimes after lunch. Upon each 
rabbit-hunting occasion they have entered 
whole-heartedly into the sport. They are 
crazy about it. Each time when we have 
declared rabbit hunting done, they have 
gone back to quail and within half an hour 
have been working on quail alone as com- 
petently as though they had never hunted 
rabbits. 

Each time that we have done this we 
have been careful to begin and finish the 
day on quail. To be sure, the dogs do point 





ON’T fail to read “TIGER! 
TIGER!” by Edison Mar- 
shall, starting in the August issue. 











the rabbits they find while hunting quail. 
They may even put in a little pottering 
Fomng and there after rabbits, for all I know, 
and they do go back to quail a bit reluc- 
tantly after having hunted rabbits. Never- 
theless, with this and other experiences to 
reckon from, I have come to believe that 
it doesn’t spoil my dog to any great extent 
to permit him to point some rabbits, or to 
shoot a sleek young cottontail for some 
rabbit-eating neighbor along about quit- 
ting time. 

Take it from Ott and me, don’t ever let 
anybody tell you that a smart bird dog can't 
be taught to hunt rabbits or to let them 
alone. Whether you have a pointer or 4 
setter, it can be done. 3 
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N view of the character of many of 
the photographs which have been sent 
to me for criticism, I have about come 
to the conclusion that I should con- 

centrate my efforts on this page towards 
advising my readers as to what sort of 
picture not to take. Making good photo- 
graphs is really so simple a matter that it 
is dificult to understand why there should 
be such a low percentage of excellent ones 
taken. With an exposure meter, there is 
little reason for failure in that respect; 
and correct focus’ is certainly not beyond 
the ability of anyone. Add to this a wee 
bit of good judgment, and all you have 
to do is snap the trigger. 

Before reading any 
further, please look care- 
fully at the photo repro- 
duced in the center of 
this page and see if you 
can pick out all the faults 
that it contains. 

The background is flat 
and uninteresting; the 
man’s face is in shadow ; 
he is grinning directly at 
the camera, and the fish 
are held awkwardly and 
inappropriately. Also, 
what is the guide in the 
background doing, with 
his back to the camera 
and directly behind the 
largest fish, obstructing 
a good view of the prize 
catch? 

When making photo- 
graphs, just remember 

hat the so-called expert, 
ps produces the most 
beautiful pictures, uses 
the same sunlight, the 
same films and probably 
even the same type of 
camera that you are us- 
ing. Anyone can make 
beautiful photographs if 
he will just give the 
subject a little serious study and careful 
application. Photography takes time and 
money, and you are wasting both unless 
you get good results from your efforts. 


Ques.: The Janitor of this page is re- 
peatedly asked to pass an opinton re gard- 
ing the desirability of purchasing various 
types and makes of cameras. Se Idom, how- 
ever, do the questioners ever give the 
slightest indication of just what sort of 
pictures they intend to take. 


Ans.: If Bob Nichols, Fretp & StrEAM’s 
gun author ity, should receive a letter ask- 
ing: “Should I buy a .22-caliber rifle or 
do you think I should get a .405-caliber ?” 
he would probably laugh uproariously. If 
you are “just going to take pictures,” one 
of the compact, folding type of cameras 
will answer the purpose. Always get as 
good a one with as fine a lens as you can 
conveniently afford. If you are going to 
specialize in candid camera shots, the 
miniature type is the thing. But if you are 
going in for photography in a more serious 
way, with a view to selling your pictures 
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How to take better photographs when you are _ 
hunting, fishing and camping 





Edited by HAROLD McCRACKEN 


or using them as printed illustrations, I 
heartily recommend the graflex type cam- 
era taking a picture not smaller than 34 

x 4% inches. A very convincing evidence 
of the practicability of this latter advice 
is demonstrated in the fact that ev ery one 
of the prize-winning photographs in the 
recent First National News Picture Con- 
test was taken with American-made cam- 
eras of this type. Press photographers 
from all over the country and representing 
many of the nation’s largest newspapers 
and press services competed for the prizes. 


QuUEs. : 


What is the most practical way 





If you want to have your photographs accepted for purchase 
don’t make them like this one. See text 


to keep one’s still negatives so they will 
be protected from bemg damaged and, at 
the same time, easy to locate when a par- 
ticular one is wanted? ee 


Ans.: In my opinion, the best negative 
filing system for the average amateur or 
semi-professional photographer is by using 
the inexpensive “Negative Albums” which 
can be procured through any first-class 
photographic supply store. These are books 
containing 100 transparent numbered poc- 
kets and a blank index for proper identifi- 
cation. In using these albums, it is not 
necessary to remove a negative from the 
transparent pocket to look at it, which 
eliminates a large amount of detrimental 
handling. If you use plates (and I hope 
you don’t!) it is better to file them in the 
ordinary paper envelopes made for the 
purpose. But in any event, you should have 
a complete index of all your negatives and 
if you happen to have any choice plate 
negatives, by all means keep at least one 
very good glossy print in reserve for pos- 
sible copying, in the event that the plate 


wm 









is broken or otherwise badly damaged. 


Quss.: How are slow-motion pictures 
made? Can I make them with my ordi- 
nary 16 mm. camera? (J. T. McL.) 


Ans.: The faster one takes pictures, 
the slower the action appears on the screen. 
In other words, slow-motion pictures are 
made when the camera takes the individual 
pictures at a far higher rate of speed than 
normally. Unless your camera is specially 
geared for this work, it will not produce 
this type of photography. Most profes- 
sionally made slow-motion scenes are taken 
at from 6 to 10 times normal speed. 

Ques.: I have some 
quite ancient “tin-type” 
photos that were taken 
of my ancestors many 
years ago. They are 
pretty badly faded, but 
for sentimental reasons 
I do not like to throw 
them away. Is there any 
way in which I can have 
these cither restored or 
copied? Could I do it 
myself? (B. B. M.) 

Ans.: In most large 
cities there are commer- 
cial photographers who 
are specialists in copy- 
ing these old pictures. I 
suggest that you get in 
touch with a reliable 
artisan in this particular 
kind of work and query 
him about doing it for 
you. I have seen some 
remarkably fine e¢xam- 
ples of what is possible 
in this respect. 

Ques.: As I am han- 
dicapped with poor eye- 
sight and for this very 
important reason have 
had difficulty in getting 
my photographs sharply 
focused, I am wondering if there isn’t some 
way in which I can have a magnifying 
glass mounted on my camera. Is this pos- 
sible and would it help in the matter? 
Could I do this myself or should I have 
it done by a photographic repair shop or 
an optical expert? (L. B. D.) 


or publication, 


Ans.: I assume that you have a re- 
flector-type of camera which you focus 
on a ground glass. For any of this type of 
cameras, a magnifying glass will be of 
great help in getting more sharply focused 
pictures, even if you don’t have poor eye- 
sight. If you are mechanically inclined, 
there is no reason why you cannot mount 
the magnifying glass yourself; otherwise 
I would have it done by a reliable camera 
repair shop or an optometrist. It is im- 
portant that you get a magnifying glass 
of very good quality and that it is mounted 
at the proper distance above the ground 
glass to suit your own eyes. It can be 
mounted so as to “cover” either the entire 
ground glass or only a part of it. I advise 
the former as being the most practical. 





Don't let tired, reddened, 
sensitive eyes spoi! the 
pleasure of fishing, hunting, golfing, boating, 
or other outdoor sports. Use Murine for quick 
soothing relief from eye discomfort caused by 


wind, dust, smoke and sun glare. Use daily 
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CUTTERS for Action 


If you have ever worn 
a CUTTER boot or 
pac, you know what we 
mean when we say 
“Cutters for Action.” 
Styled for comfort, 
built for durability, 
patterned for your in- 
dividual foot. Only the 
finest leathers are skill- 
fully moulded by CUT- 
TER craftsmen into 
snug, comfortable foot- 
wear. Endorsed by 
sportsmen since 1870. 





















Write for New Catalog 


A. A. CUTTER CO. 
1800 N. 34th Street 


Seattle, Wash. 


Established 1870 


No. 346 Eau Claire, Wisc. 
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“Feel like amil- 
lion” with your 
outdoor —— 
kept ship-shape 
and safe from scattering. 
Gardner IMPROVED 
Low Price All Steel 
SPORTMAN’S CABINET 
is the answer. Sturdy, electric-weld- 
ed (no bolts), 3-point locking. Cat 
shows popular D.S. 15; Consens’, 
4-gun and bigtackle capacity. Lock 
$1 extra. Other styles and $g75 


sizes. Ask for literature. an 
Special cabinets to order. foncon 


es MFG CO. 
HORICON, WIS. 








Green or Brown Finish 
Doors now with nickel 
handles and hinges; 
metal edges rolled. 








ATHLETE’S FOOT 


Money refunded if Bonaseptic fails in your 
ease of Athlete’s Foot. Entirely different from 
all other preparations on the market. Liquid, 
applied at night, dries instantly. Used for years 
by leading Athletic Directors, Coaches and 
Chiropodists. At your Drug Store or sent post 
paid on receipt of $1.00. 


Bonaseptic Co. Fairmont, W. Va. 

























poles required 
lt, paddles, 
suspend from tree 
sect-proof, rain-proof, 
or khaki. Get a 
tion) from your dealer. 
BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 
401 Poplar St., St. Louis, Mo, 


BEMIS_ HIKER’ S TENT 


Erect on 
short sticks or 
branch. 
Sewed-in water-proof floor. In- 
venti- 
lated, light, convenient. Green 
FREE copy 
Camper's Manual (1936 Edi- 





5 | GAMINS OF THE SWAMP 
(Continued from page 39) 
| 


For no apparent reason I happened to 
glance up into the top of a giant cypress 
against which I had been leaning. High up 
in a fork I saw a suspicious black spot. 

| Seth said it was a black squirrel. I was not 
| sure, but dropped into a semi-crouch, 
rested the ivory bead squarely on the spot 
and framed it with the peep. Seth was 
right. As the rifle cracked a prime black 
squirrel came down with a thud. 

After this auspicious beginning, we 
parted and headed for the pin-oak flat by 
different routes. Before I had gone a 
hundred yards I heard Seth shoot. A few 
minutes later he shot again. Not a squirrel 
had I seen, though signs were abundant. 
I doubled my caution, walked as lightly 
as possible, and stopped every ten yards 
or so to look and listen. Thus I crossed 
two ridges, and from the crest of the 
third I looked down through the aisles of 
the pin-oak flat. Here the woods were 
open and one could see far in this glade. 

Scarcely eighty yards away I spotted a 
black squirrel clinging to the side of a 
pin-oak, only three feet from the ground 
and apparently not alarmed. He barked 
hoarsely, whisked his black plume and 
slipped to the ground, moving out of sight. 
“Where there is one squirrel there are 
usually more” is a good rule to follow 
in squirrel hunting; so I carefully stalked 
the tree from whence he had come. 





S I got nearer I saw three blacks busily 

cutting acorns. One was perched on 
| a bare limb. Carefully I got into my 
favorite semi-crouch position and_ let 
drive. Out he came, and the remaining two 
scurried for cover. I sent a hasty ineffec- 
tive shot at one streaking up toward a 
nest in a high crotch. I did not expect to 
get him, but it is a good idea to push a 
squirrel and rattle him, as he will take 
cover in a hurry if he is crowded. If he 
gets out of the tree, your chances of bag- 
ging him with the rifle are pretty slim. 

For fifteen minutes I remained motion- 
less, not retrieving my squirrel. Then a 
dusky head showed at the top of the nest. 
A few cautious glances around, and the 
head disappeared. I chuckled to myself. 
That squirrel realized he had made a bad 
move in going into the nest. He was ner- 
vous. He wanted to get out of that tree. 

As soon as the head went down I 
shifted my gaze, closely examining the 
black bole. Something glinted and, staring 
hard, I made out squirrel No. 2 flattened 
against the tree, thirty feet up. Only his 
head and a front paw showed, but I de- 
cided to try him anyway. Bark flew, and 
so did Brother Squirrel. Down the tree 
he went like a flash. Once on the ground, 
he was safe. 

My friend of the nest hide-out now de- 
cided to try his luck, and before I saw 
| him he was half-way down and coming 
| fast. Except by coming to earth, the only 
way out of the tree was via a long jump 
into a slender sweet-gum. To stall off this 
maneuver, I rushed around the tree on 
that side and arrived just as he raced out 
on the limb from which he would jump. 
With but one leap separating him from 
safety he lost his nerve, and as he teetered 
uncertainly just over my head I made one 
| of those outrageous misses that rankle 
| forever after. There was no uncertainty 
about the manner in which that squirrel 
left that tree. 

Fifteen minutes later a violent shaking 
in a distant oak-top led me to another 
tree, in which I again found three jet 
| rascals. I waited and waited for a shot, 
but the gamins were never still. They 
frisked and played, or if one stopped to 
eat an acorn it was invariably on the 
| farther side of the tree. 
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Finally one squirrel took an acorn in 
his mouth and headed straight toward me. 
He whisked through the top of a bushy 
hackberry and leaped into the white oak 
against which I was leaning. As I raised 
my rifle he froze. I knew that the moment 
the rifle spoke the other two would stam- 
pede; so I paused only long enough to see 
that my shot had gone home, then turned 
and raced for the others. One squirrel got 
out of the pin-oak and into some saplings, 
where he soon disappeared, but the other 
fumbled a jump just long enough for me 
to rush around the tree. Seeing me, he 
whisked back to the main stem and dis- 
appeared. 

Warily I circled the tree, but Brother 
Black Squirrel was crafty and cunning. I 
glimpsed him once or twice, but no shot 
was offered. Suddenly a rifle cracked on 
the far side of the tree and the squirrel 
tumbled out. It was Seth who had slipped 
up unperceived and witnessed the whole 
proceeding. He was still chuckling as he 
walked up, handed me my squirrel and 
pocketed his own. 

“What luck?” he whispered. 

“Three, and I’ve seen seven. What about 
you?” 

“Five, and saw twelve.” 

We stood silently for a few moments, 
watching and listening; then we moved 
off slowly on parallel courses. It was grow- 
ing darker in the swamp, and a few rain- 
drops pattered down at intervals. Sud- 
denly I stopped in my tracks. A raucous 
barking drifted down through the trees, 
nearer Seth than me. I glanced in his di- 
rection, and he held up two fingers and 
pointed dead ahead. Carefully I stalked in 
the direction indicated and finally located 
two black squirrels in a Spanish oak snag. 
One was barking vociferously, but the 
other was nervous, scurrying up and down 
the seamed bole. 

As Seth had seen the squirrels first, it 
was up to him to fire the first shot. After 
a few moments of painful anxiety his rifle 
cracked and the barking one took a header 
earthward. The second squirrel apparently 
went in a hole, for search though we might 
we could not locate him. Squirrels do in- 
explicable things. This one did. Evidently 
he thought we had spotted him; for just 
as we were about to give him up, out he 
leaped from the snag and into the top of 
the sapling under which we were standing, 
a drop of forty feet. He actually crashed 
into the branches, and two very startled 
hunters gazed at him bewilderedly as he 
flashed down the tree and leaped to the 
ground. That was a fitting climax to an 
exciting afternoon, and we called it a day. 


RECORD FISH 
(Continued from page 43) 


rived about fifteen minutes after sunset, 
and after several casts I had a strike very 
close to the rock on which I was standing. 
In fact, on feeling the strike, my first im- 
pression was that my hook had fouled on 
the edge of the rock. I was not left long 
in doubt, however, for the fish immedi- 
ately broke water and started straight out 
into the Atlantic Ocean. 

“Nothing would stop him. Although I 
had the drag screwed down pretty tight, 
he kept on going with the characteristic 
and spasmodic runs of the striped bass for 
about fifty yards. Then he stopped and 
thrashed around near the surface. A few 
seconds later he was in high gear agai, 
going off to the right but on a lighter 
drag. This last move brought him in front 
of a small beach, and after he had taken 
out the major portion of my line I suc 
ceeded in stopping him. While he be 
thrashing around I worked my way 
to the beach. 


(Continued on patye 81) 





Then I began to work on 4 
him in earnest; and while he fought hard | 
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Better Hunting 


WHAT DO YOU THINK? 


ERE is a squareshooting letter 

that is aces-up and very much to 

the point. There never was a gun 

accident yet that wasn’t the result 
of someone’s plain durn-foolery. The 
squareshooter who wrote the letter be- 
lieves that sportsmanship is about 70 per 
cent thoughtfulness. This Department 
thinks this estimate conservative. Read the 
following and see if you agree: 

“There is nothing about this in the 
SouareE Circt—E Ten Commandments,” he 
writes, “but I want to ask you about it, 
because it certainly has to do with good 
sportsmanship. It’s just this—I think that 
about 70 per cent of good sportsmanship 
is thoughtfulness, and that it either comes 
natural or it doesn’t come at all. In other 
words, acquiring sportsmanship, rather 
than being gifted with it, is not the same 
—there is always something lacking. 

“Personally, I am not a hunter. I con- 
sider myself about as earnest a fisherman 
as roams the face of the earth, however. 
My pursuits with firearms are limited en- 
tirely to target shooting, and I do a great 
amount of shooting on the rifle and pistol 
range and am a pretty fair shot, I am told. 

“There are several fellows with whom 
I shoot and fish regularly. They also hunt, 
but that’s where I part ways with them. 
I am not in the least opposed to hunting— 
in fact many times I have accompanied 
them just for the hike or the outing, and 
I am not such a bad bird-dog myself, for 
I do my share of bird scaring-upping. 

“This is a round-about method to get 
up to what I am trying to say. I notice 
particularly in target shooting that my 
friends are frequently careless with their 
firearms, the way they handle them—all 





Tusks and jaws of ‘wild boars and red 
deer antlers from New Zealand 


but one other fellow who, like myself, does 
not hunt. By careless, I mean they shoot 
not directly, but toward one another, while 
new targets are being arranged for in- 
stance. Without examination to ascertain 
the ricochet risk, they will fire point-blank 
at objects on opposite banks of a small 
chasm or old creek bottom. 

“One fellow in particular has a habit 
of tossing an empty shell-box on the 
ground at about twenty paces and then 
shooting at it with his revolver. Nine out 
of ten of his bullets glance right off the 
ground and spend themselves somewhere 
m the next half mile of prairie. He per- 
Sists in shooting in a direction where the 


Better Sportsmanship 


SQUAREFe3CI RCLE 





Edited by Jep Means 


Squareshooter E. A. Hart of New Zealand 
holds a wild (but very dead) porker by 
its ears—killed with a knife, b’gosh 


glancing bullets will go almost directly 
over a high bridge about 400 yards away. 
The bullets may not go over a hundred 
yards or so after they glance on the 
ground; but I rather think, from the way 
they whistle, that they go to or over that 
bridge. There is very little traffic on the 
road where the bridge is, but traffic on 
the bridge is not visible from our im- 
provised range. 

“The most peculiar part of the situation 
is that when one of us notices this friend 
shooting toward the bridge, we warn him. 
He agrees we are right, says he will stop 
—but empties his gun of that round of 
shells before he turns away. Then in a 
little while, he is at it again. 

“Strangest of all, he is one of the fair- 
est business men, one of the best sports- 
men in hunting and fishing I have ever 
known. When hunting, he always gives his 
game every advantage; when fishing he 
gives his fish every chance, keeping only 
those well within the limit and not even 
taking his permitted limit when luck is 
with him. He believes in conservation, 
does all his spare time will permit him to 
do toward the welfare of game conserva- 
tion. In a shooting match, he always gives 
his opponents every courtesy, the benefit 
of every doubt. His sense of honor is sec- 
ond to none. 

“Yet, he lacks one thing—thoughtful- 
ness in the use of firearms, in protecting 
the safety of his companions and others 
who may be close by but out of sight. No 
amount of reasoning or conversation seems 
to affect him. He will agree to everything 
said, then I’m hanged if he won’t turn 
right around and do it all over again. 








Better Fishing 


“Others of the fellows who hunt are also 
careless with their rifles and pistols, and 
I wonder if it is not because, being used 
to shooting with shotguns (which don't 
carry very far in comparison with rifle or 
pistol) they simply don’t realize the carry- 
ing power or the damaging potentialities 
of stray rifle and pistol bullets. 

“As true sportsmen as my friends are, 
I am the only one interested in joining the 
SQuarE Circe, The others seem to think 
the requirements are too stiff to live up to. 
In my estimation the SQUARE CrircLE would 
be rather pointless and useless if little more 
than nothing was required of members.” 


FROM NEW ZEALAND 


ROM Squareshooter E. A. Hart of 

New Zealand comes the following in- 
teresting letter, with the two snapshots 
shown on this page, telling of his favorite 
sport—pig hunting: 

“I am a keen sportsman,” he writes, 
“and take advantage of every opportunity 
to get the most out of my limited leisure 
when off duty from my fire station. I do 
my hunting in the hills and forests lying 
within about fifteen miles of my home town. 
My favorite all-year-round sport is pig 
hunting, and during the summer months 
we also do a fair bit of trout and perch 
fishing. 

“My brother is also a keen hunter. Our 
two dogs are the best in this district for 
the purpose. They find—and when we 
arrive they go in and hold. Most of our 
kills are accomplished by sticking with 
a knife. Rather dangerous sport, but good 
and exciting. 

“The picture I am sending shows a 
good-size sow, weight about 160 pounds. 
The tusks of the boars are much prized 
as trophies. My brother and I have some 
fifty pairs. The second snapshot shows 
tusks and jaws of wild boars and two 
pairs of red-deer antlers.” 


A mighty comfortable looking hunting 
truck in the Florida quail country; from 
Squareshooter John G. DuPuis, Jr. 
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Mud and Mushrooms 


A few very pertinent facts for boatmen—not gardeners 


GOOD boat—like a good horse— 
must not only iconic transporta- 
tion; it must “stand hitched.” The 
trouble is, you can’t train a boat to 

stand and wait until you come back, like 
you can a horse. There are other differ- 
ences, too, but I won't go into them for 
fear of offending some horse-loving folk. 

This naturally brings up the subject of 
anchors, anchor lines, moorings and what 
not—the whole paraphernalia which we 
use to hitch the boat to one place, tem- 
porarily or permanently. It also revives 
ancient controv ersies concerning what type 
of hook or anchor is the best and in what 
kind of bottom. The mere mention is 
enough to arouse emphatic fireside orators 
who are usually more sincere than they 
are certain of their contentions. And it is 
not the purpose of these remarks to lay 
down any hard-and-fast dictum concern- 
ing such matters. 

The various sizes, types and designs of 
motor boats make any such rule hazard- 
ous, not to mention the varying conditions 
of winds, tides and currents. Boats have 
different heights of freeboard and, if of 
light draft, are far more susceptible to 
the wind than others. Boats of deep draft 
and low freeboard respond more readily to 
the tidal or current pull. And so on, ad 
infinitum, 

The necessity of having mooring equip- 


ment amply strong to hold the boat in any 
kind of wind or squall which Mother Na- 
ture can whip up is, of course, beyond 
dispute. The argument usually rises as to 
what weight of mushroom anchor, block 
of concrete, or what-have-you is sufficient, 
what weight and length of chain to use, 
what size of mooring buoy, what diameter 
of manila rope to use for the mooring 
bridle—and so on. 

It is obviously impossible to lay down 
a rule for all types of boats of a single 
class under Federal regulations. For in- 
stance, a runabout with its light draft and 
low freeboard will pull less than a cruiser 
of the same length. However, experts have 
sought to work out a table more for guid- 
ance than exact specifications. Everything 
in it is approximate, although there is a 
substantial safety margin on all figures, 
in my opinion. Yet I would not advise any- 
one to underestimate the conditions a boat 
must endure, which is something we all 
tend to do until we have ourselves been 
aboard at times when unusual strains are 
felt. 

The mooring ground, whether in shel- 
tered or open water, is a vital factor, and 
this must be taken into consideration. If 
a boat “ss out where the full force of 
wind: + vaves can tug at it in a blow, its 
moorin, fu oment must be heavier and 
stouter than if it lies in a sheltered cove 


This stylish 46-foot Matthews sport cruiser has a speed of 


27 m.p.h. with twin 200 h.p. Sterling motors 





where only a fraction of the strain is put 
upon it. 

According to this approximate table, a 
boat up to 25 feet in length should have 
in sheltered water a mushroom mooring 
anchor of 100 pounds in weight. In open 
water the mushroom anchor should be 150 
pounds in weight. The mooring chain 
should be not less than % inch and the 
mooring bridle should be of 34-inch new 
manila rope. (And remember to have an 
eye-splice in the end of the mooring bridle 
to drop down over the bit or sampson post, 
after which it should be lashed securely 
by a line about the size of a sash cord.) 


OR boats of from 25 to 30 feet, the 

mushroom anchor in sheltered water 
should be 150 pounds in weight, and in 
open water 200 pounds. The mooring chain 
should be at least 54g inch and the moor- 
ing bridle of %-inch new manila rope. A 
boat of from 30 to 35 feet in length should 
have a mushroom anchor in sheltered wa- 
ter of 200 pounds, and in open water 250 
pounds. The mooring chain should be not 
less than 3 inch and the mooring bridle 
should be a l-inch new manila. Boats of 
from 35 to 40 feet ought to have a mush- 
room anchor in sheltered water of 250 
pounds, and in open water 300 pounds. The 
mooring chain should be % inch and the 
mooring bridle of 1!4-inch new manila. 
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For boats from 40 to 45 feet long, in shel- 
tered water a mushroom anchor of 300 
pounds is advised, and for open water 350 
pounds. The mooring chain should be 4 
inch and the mooring bridle of 14-inch 
manila rope in new condition. 

I repeat the “new condition” of the 
mooring bridle because this is the part of 
the mooring equipment which deteriorates 
most rapidly and must be replaced most 
frequently. The question of whether or not 
the mooring chain should be galvanized is 


An Evinrude motor brought along in the car, a rented lake boat, a pair of good fellows 
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Rocky bottoms are treacherous, and little 
can be known of the holding power of a 
mushroom anchor save by experiment. If 
the blade gets wedged into a crack in the 
rock, it may hold steadily, but there is al- 
ways danger of its coming out when the 
boat pulls from the opposite direction—if 
it is tide water, or lake water with varying 
heavy winds. 

Sandy bottom is also not to be depended 
upon, as currents may shift the sand away 
from around the mushroom anchor and 





—and a mess of fish for supper 


a debatable one. It is a fact that galvaniz- 
ing is a protection against rusting, but the 
constant grinding of the links together 
soon wears away the zinc plating at the 
very spot where the wear is concentrated. 
So, even though the galvanizing protects 
the remainder of the link, the wear goes 
on practically as fast in the vital spot as 
if there were no protection. Experience 
seems to dictate that if a mooring chain 
is taken up for the winter months, washed 
in sweet water and painted with red lead 
after rust has been removed, before being 
put out for another season, it need not 
be galvanized. In southern waters where 
the mooring may be in use throughout the 
year, the whole mooring equipment should 
be taken up at least once a year for in- 
spection, replacement of worn links or 
swivels, and red-leading. 

The length of the mooring chain in re- 
lation to the depth of the water is also a 
moot question. It is obvious that thetonger 
the chain the better the holding power of 
the mooring. But a long chain would al- 
low the boat to swing about far too much 
for the usual anchorage. It is because of 
this necessity to use a shorter chain than 
desirable that the weights of the mush- 
room are given so high. 


T is considered that relatively few boats 

lie at moorings in waters where they 
can swing widely with tide or wind with- 
out bumping against other boats moored 
néar by. When this is not the case—that 
is, when there are no boats or shoals near 
—a length of chain up to, say, ten times 
the water depth at high tide is desirable, 
and a lighter mushroom can be used. But 
in the usual club anchorage, experience 
shows that in reasonably sheltered waters 
a chain length of twice the maximum 
depth of water with a mushroom aecord- 
ing to the figures given will suffice and 
sive a margin of safety. 
c he type of bottom also affects the moor- 
ing situation. Obviously, a mud bottom 
possesses the best holding qualities, allow- 
ing the mushroom to dig itself deeper and 
deeper into the mud as the boat swings 
and pulls, With too short a chain, how- 
ever, this action would not take place. 











leave it holding only by its weight. On 
both rocky and sandy bottom, therefore, 
the mushroom must be sufficiently heavy 
to hold the boat from its own weight. 
Gravel bottom is less treacherous than 
sand and less desirable than mud for hold- 
ing the mushroom. 

Those who try to save expense by using 
a block of concrete instead of a mushroom 
anchor should not follow the weights given 
here. The concrete block should be some 
five times as heavy to give the same hold- 
ing power in mud, 


| 


| 





A BULKHEAD BILGE PUMP | 


F your boat does not have a bilge pump | 


on the bulkhead, it is lacking in an es- 
sential to real convenience of operation. 
Many boat owners think the extra expense 
is unnecessary, and fog those who willingly 
do everything the hardest way, it is. But 


there are times when such a bilge pump | 


is a real comfort, as no one task on the 
boat becomes so irksome as to dig a hand 
bilge pump out of a lazarette, lift the 
floorboard, and pump out the water which 
has accumulated in the bilge from small 
leakage or after a heavy rain. 

With the bulkhead bilge pump in posi- 


tion, all you have to do is to take a few | 


strokes on the pump. There is nothing to 


| 


handle or set in place, no water to spill. It | 
is a comfort to know that after the hardest | 


rain or when the boat is leaking you can 
empty the bilge without discomfort. 
The task of installing such a bilge pump 
is negligible. The intake hose terminal 
should be placed in the deepest part of the 
bilge. The outlet can also be of hose to 
the skin of the boat where it can be at- 
tached to the brass nipple with a hose 
clamp. A more elaborate system is to use 
brass piping throughout, with all threaded 
joints set in white lead. However installed, 


the bulkhead bilge pump eliminates one | 


of the most disagreeable tasks in the care 
of a motor boat. It is standard equipment 
on most standardized boats and should 


be on all of them. 
On a runabout, the bilge pump is usually 

attached to the bulkhead by the driver's 

seat, inside the engine compartment. 
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FREE CATALOG 
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See the fleet of Old 
Town Boats, illus- 
trated in the new 
catalog. Big, fast, 
seaworthy models 
for the family. 
Open-deck boats for 
sport. Every Old Town Boat is tough 
and rugged. Built to last for years of 
hard use. Reinforced to bear the heav- 
jest out motors. Also canoes, row- 
boats, dinghies. Write today. Old Town 
Canoe Co., 217 Middle St., Old Town, Me. 




















B&E PORTO BOATS 


CARRY AMAZING are a one-piece wooden 
FOLDING BOAT canvas ined. that rolls 


nto one, small, light 
bundle. Take any- 
LI KE LUGGAGE where you or your car 
can go. Easy to set 
up in a few minutes. STRONG, RIGID, SAFE, SEA- 
WORTHY. Can't snag, crack or sink. 5 new models. 10° 
and 12’ square stern row boat. 10°, 13° and 16’ eanoe, 
Handles outboard. New low prices. Circular free. 
BAIR & EDGERTON BOAT WORKS 
Dept. F Glen Cove, N. Y. 


Built by experts since 1890—for fishermen—tourists—cot - 
tage owners and general usage. Portable folding canvas or 
plywood models, Light, safe, durable, snagproof and leak- 
proof. Carry on shoulder or running board, Set up ready for 
use in 5 minutes, or less. Suitable for outboard motors. 
Used by Government Engineers on T. V. A. work. 

Also new 1936 solid built cypress row boats and shallow 
draft Utility-Fish boat with inboard engine. 

Write for FREE literature and MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 

The Acme Boat Company, 71 Spruce St., Miamisburg, Ohie 


+7 Profits ASSEMBLE YOUR 
OWN KAYAK ---/75 £ASY 


No experience 
required, 16 new mod- 
els, 10 to 20 feet—1 to 
4 persons. Safe, light, 
non-sinkable. Best ma- 
terials and construc- 











tion. Ideal for Campers, 
Sportsmen & Fishing. 
Complete cut-to-fit as- 
sembling kits. Money 
Back Guarantee. Ask 
for agent’s application 


SEND 10 CTS. POST- 
AGE TODAY for com- 
plete catalog and self- blank. Oldest Kayak 
assembling plan. Builders in America. 


Kayak Boat Co., Dept F,147 E. 84 St.,N.Y.C. 





ENJOY SOLID COMFORT 


While camping, fishing, at the beach, races or football 
games, or an extra chair for your cabin. 
THE SEAT WITH THE FLEXIBLE BACK 

Folds flat, strong and light 
As illustrated, one for $1.75, two for $3.00. WITH 
SOLID CORK COVERED SEAT, one for $2.75, two 
for $5.00. All postage paid. 

See Your Dealer or Order Direct 

WOODSTOCK METAL PRODUCTS COMPANY, Inc. 
550 Washington St. Woodstock, Illinois 

















CANOE & BOAT CARRIER 
VAC-O-GRIP Carriers are held rigidly in place by differential pressure 
taken from the engine vacuum line and readily removed when th 
hose is disconnected. The four | 
coupe having a solid or metal-trimmed top. NO HOOKS or BOLTS. 
nothing to mar your car. Carrier weighs 14 Ibs. in box 5 x 6 x 40” 
CHROME pls sod. te pre is trifling compared to a trailer, Through 
r postase 


VAc‘O-GRIP COMPANY, 1224 W. Bancroft St., Toledo, Ohio 
. i Hew aud 
Used Glares ! 
Nature, sport and hunting field glasses; 
all makes, sizes and powers, $3 upward. 
Telescopes, spotting and riflescopes. Mi- 
croscopes and magnifiers $1 upward. Com- 


passes. Repair work. Glasses exchanged. 
Catalog Free. Goods on approval. Address 
Box C. 


J.ALDEN LORING, OWEGO,N.Y. 
HULL AUTO COMPASS 


Have you ever taken the wrong road 
before dis- 
























covering your mistake? This new AIR- 
PLANE TYPE COMPASS cqusieatiy 
tells your ) of ware 
to windshield. Base 1-75” met 
ONLY $1.95 POSTPAID. tetas 
Compensator. SATISFACTION GUAR- 
ANTEED. 





i your dealer cannot 
supply you, order direct. 
HULL MFG. CO., Box 246-L; WARREN, OHIO 


A Book of 
Plain Facts for 


RECTAL 
SUFFERERS 


Permanent relief is en- 
tirely possible. Read 
this enlightening and en- 
ecouraging book. Describes the 
mild McCleary treatment for Hemor- 
rhoids (Piles), Fistula and all rectal ail- 
ments. Tells how thousands of former 
patients were restored to health. Book 
and reference list FREE. No obligation. 


McCLEARY CLINIC 
615 ELMS BLVD., EXCELSIOR SPRINGS, MO. 
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GOKEY BOTTE SAUVAGE 
REG. U. &. PAT. OFF. 
“The best all-around boot in the world” 
Manutactured Since 1850 

Water - Proof, Gaszine Pac Moccasin, Hand 

ligh fener ts thegren boo - ia be 
ter t t ee ay it; easy to put on an 

take off hooks to catch, Ankle strap holds 

Babu. ateeane ankle support. 

Write for measure blank and Footwear Catalog. 
GOKEY COMPANY 

8 St. Paul, Minnesota 





AN OUTBOARD MOTOR AS 
AUXILIARY POWER 


OR the small sailing craft, an outboard 
motor stowed away under the forward 
deck is almost a necessity in these days 
when time means so much to all of us. The 
chance that the wind will die down and 
leave us becalmed before we reach the 
home anchorage is well known to all who 
love their creaking spars and bellying can- 
vas. As one wag put it: “I carry an out- 
board motor on my sailboat to keep peace 
in the family.” Asked what he meant by 
that, he said: “Well, you know, when I 
used to get becalmed and couldn’t get home 
by dinner time, I got black looks and some 
caustic words from my Better Half when 
I did come creeping in. No amount of 
meekness on my part could make her for- 
get that the food was cold. But now, when 
the wind begins to die down, I just drop 
my sails, pull out the outboard motor, at- 
tach it to the stern, give her a turn, and 
come put-putting home in ample time for 
dinner.” 

Even when a cruiser or runabout de- 
velops engine trouble, an outboard motor 
aboard serves in the emergency. However, 
it is found that on a cruiser, for instance, 
because of its weight, it is more efficient 
to hook the outboard motor on to the 
dinghy and then to tow the cruiser. A 
bracket for an outboard motor on the 
stern of a runabout may seem like an in- 
sult to the engine, and if the motor is in 
good shape, it is a precaution in excess of 
reason. But if—as sometimes happens with 
high-speed motors in the hands of careless 
or ignorant operators—the motor tends to 
give trouble, it might prove of real con- 
venience. But only when the motor is un- 
dependable. And when it is, the intelligent 
thing is to find out why and remedy it. 


HOW TO TEST SPEED 


E are all conscienceless prevarica- 
tors about the speed of our boats. No 
fisherman ever surpassed a boat-owner as 
a disciple of Ananias. Some of us, however, 
do have a hankering occasionally to know 


| the real facts, although we know before- 


hand that we wouldn't tell them if we knew 
them exactly. We would much rather sit 
about the clubhouse and say: “Well, I left 
here at 6:00 in the morning and I reached 
the lighthouse at 9:00, and that’s about 35 
miles, so my boat made about 12 miles an 
hour, and I didn’t have the throttle more 
than just a little over half open.” 

Don’t get insulted. You’ve done it. So 
have I. And almost every motor-car owner 
likes to talk that way, too—only his figures 
in speed are larger, his time is shorter for 
a similar distance. We do the same about 
our gas consumption, for that matter, al- 
most unconsciously. 

Every skipper should know the actual 
speed of his boat. He needn't tell it if he 
doesn’t want to. He can get it simply, too. 
There are measured miles laid off between 
posts on shore wherever there are motor 
boats. By taking a bearing on one marker, 
the skipper can get back behind the line, 
get up her speed, click a stop watch as he 
passes the bearings and click it again when 
he passes the other post. It does not matter 
whether the water is slack when this is 
done or not; he should immediately make 
a similar run in the other direction, and 
average the two. Then he knows his max- 
imum speed at slack water. If the skipper 
takes bearings which shorten the mile a 
few score feet, he is cheating nobody but 
himself. It is also a good thing to get the 
average speed of the boat with the throttle 
at cruising speed, as that is the way the 
wise owner operates his boat the greater 











part of the time. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
THE ANSWER IS SIMPLE 


Can you tell me why, as a rule, automobile 
motors start so much more readily than do in- 
board marine motors? I am not talking about two- 
cycle outboard motors. I am thinking of four- 
cycle inboard marine motors. 

James D. ALTon 


Ans.—The answer is simple. It is a fact that 
marine motors, after they have stood cold for 
some days, do not seem to start so readily as do 
the motors of automobiles. There are many rea- 
sons for this, but none of them can in any way 
be construed as being to the detriment of the 
marine motor. Marine motors today are as effi- 
cient and as well designed for the purposes for 
which they are built as are automobile motors, 
But they work under different and less favorable 
conditions, 

A marine motor in an engine compartment in 
a boat is not so well ventilated as an automobile 
motor. There is a cool dampness in the average 





A Service to Our Readers 


THs department is conducted for sports- 
men who make use of boats in connection 
with hunting, fishing, camping and other 
outdoor recreation. Discussions are wel- 
comed. Questions will be answered when 
accompanied by a stamped, addressed en- 
velope. We are not prepared, however, to 
supply building plans, blueprints or specifi- 
cations. 











engine compartment when the boat has been ly- 
ing at her mooring for some days, which does 
not surround the automobile motor in the average 
garage, save, perhaps, a few days a year, if at 
all. The marine motor is colder—or cooler—and 
it responds that much less willingly, since the oil 
is necessarily stiffer. And you know that “a cold 
motor is hard to start.’ 

And here is another reason for this, in many 
boats: The battery is frequently, too frequently, 
low in power due to neglect or little running of 
the generator, and also the battery is undersize 
for the work it has to do. If the owner himself 
bought it for the motor, this is most likely. If it 
came in a standardized boat, it is likely to be 
big enough for the job. If the former, when it 
is no longer new the battery does not spin the 
cold motor so readily and the motor does not re- 
spond so quickly. 

But when the marine motor is still warm from 
use, it responds, I find, as quickly as does an 
automobile motor warm from use. In all of this, 

am assuming that the marine motor and the 
automobile motor are both in good condition, 
with the proper lubrication. And I am forced to 
make a mean dig at the automobile motor, and 
that is: it is no prize-winner for starting on a 
cold damp morning in winter, either. 

Motor Boat Epitor 


TO UNSNARL THE ANCHOR LINE 


I have trouble with my lines, which are new 
and four-ply. Unless I am careful with them, 
they twist up into stiff kinks that make their 
handling difficult. In this condition, they give 
a messy appearance to the whole boat. Can you 
tell me how to remedy this? 

Ricuarp E. KimBati 

Ans.—Careful coiling in large coils on the for- 
ward deck usually prevents this twisting of new 
four-ply lines. When dry, you can rearrange 
the lines into small coils. 

When your line does develop these twisted 
kinks, try towing it at full length for a while, 
taking care, of course, not to let it get fouled 
in the propeller, Do not tow alongside from the 
Sampson post forward, or the line will be drawn 
into the propeller by the action of the water. 
Attach it to the stern cleat after you are under 
way, and be careful not to cut across the bow 
of another boat while towing it. You can_ soom 
haul it in and recoil it in the cockpit, with all 
the twists and kinks gone. 

Moror Boat Epitor 


FLOATS ON THE PAINTER 


What can you suggest to keep the painter of 
the dinghy from getting into the propeller? May- 
be I am extra stupid, but I get the line tangled 
up with the propeller too often to admit. I try 
to tie the dinghy up close, but when I do, it 
bumps continually. To me, the dinghy is the 
nuisance par excellence for a cruiser too small 
to carry it aboard. 

Epwarp G. Emory 

Ans.—It’s simpler than you think. Get a few 
big corks such as the floats from a fisherman’ 
net, and slide them on the painter at regular it 
tervals, depending on the size of the corks. Las 
them in position, punching a hole or two in 
each cork through which to run the lashing twine. 


Then the painter will float when there is ay | 


slack in the line, and your trouble will be ove 
Motor Boat EprTor 
(END OF SPORTSMEN AFLOAT) 
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RECORD FISH 
(Continued from page 76) 
all the way, I finally brought him up on 
the beach without further incident just 


| 
as dusk was closing in.’ | 
The second-prize winner in this Class | 




















































MULLINS gee 


on Better Built 
BOATS Lower Prices 


was Lloyd Bosworth, who caught a 52- 
pound striper off Cuttyhunk, Massachu- 
setts, on September 28, 1935. The fish 





measured 47 inches in length and 29% yoy 
inches in girth, and was taken on an eel ale 
. bai fe All popular models, canvas covered. Light, swift, safe, 
pant. : : 5 strong and durable. Many color combinations. 
“Practically all the surf casting at Cut- | 
tyhunk,” says Mr. Bosworth, “is done 0 P) — 
from early evening until after dark. For ale 
bait small eels seem to be used almost ex- | B J G G ER VAL U ES Men conga line ever offered, at real money-saving 
clusiv ely. 
“On this particular occasion a friend, | = 
Henry Akin, and I arrived at Vineyard | LO WER U PKEEP Boats 


Sound on the south side of the island about Compare Mullins values with any in the world 


6:30 P. M. The air was cool and crisp, ONLY THOMPSON BOATS HAVE FULL LENGTH 
and a fresh breeze and a slight swell made | ~2°™ Bests, Inboard and Outboard Motor Boats SPRAY RAILS. KEEP PASSENGERS PER- 
conditions ideal. —there’s nothing like them. Mullins boats are FECTLY DRY AT HIGH SPEEDS. 


“The spot we chose to fish was a small | metal—no calking, water-logging, warping or SAIL BOATS 
rocky cove called Cotter’s Cove. We broke | splitting, and they can’t sink. Write for details Today’s five most popular 
out our tackle and went to work right | andcomplete literature. Address Department J. |models at money-saving prices 
then and there. Our only reward, how- 12 ft. OLYMPIC . . 
ever, was a bluefish apiece, and it looked | MULLINS BOAT CORPORATION 16 ft. COMET . ; 
as though they were about the only ones | Established 42 years ago at Salem, Ohio 18 ft. SEAGULL ; ; 


in the sea that particular evening. Now A These boats are complete, with 
“Then, just as the sun was setting, I T OIL CITY, PA. — mast and rigging at prices 
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felt a slight strike and the line grew conn 
; FREE—SAVE MONEY—PROMPT SHIPMENT 
: taut. As I lay back on the rod the battle be- Please stale the kind of boat you aresnteesied tn = 
. os : FACTORIES <——______ 
e gan. Looking back now, it seems almost a THompéan”’ BROS. BOAT MFG. Co. 
miracle that the 15-thread line which I was 201 Ann St. Write to Coal 101 Elm St. 
4 using was not cut on one of the many | _ PESHTIGO, WIS. [esther CORTLAND, N.Y. 
d rocks. After maneuvering for a few min- | 
utes, however, I waded into the surf as far | y ye S 
- as I dared, got my fingers into the fish’s | YOU’LL TAKE IT EASY 
of gills and dragged him up on the beach. We 2 monn, S P cow meee he od luggage - INFLATEX, 
7e “the boat w e inner-tubes.” The pleasure of having your 
if =" no time - getting cae er to sa own boat along, ready for instant use, with nothing to put 
+ village store, where our eyes almost popped together or to take apart brings a satisfied sense of inde- 
be out to see the scales register 52 pounds. pendence that must be experienced to be enjoyed. This sturdy 
it Edgar N. Jamieson came in third with | ee ae built for rough —_— and tear and weighing 
he P z F only 15 Ibs., is easy to transport from place to place rolled in 
re a 46-pounder, also from Cutty hunk, Massa~ | its case or inflated, on your car. The 1l-man boat (2 seats) floats 700 
chusetts. This fish was caught on the 19th | Ibs. and the 2-man boat floats 1300 Ibs. This boat is unsurpassed for 
om of Descher, - and mencuned 4874 inches | a = a hanes Send for descriptive folder containing all 
Y in length and 2814 inches in girth; an ee 
, . . . . | T . 
i bait again did the trick. | | ATR CRUISERS, INC., Dept. A3, Clifton, New Jersey 2-man boat, $45.00 
naa Savs Mr. Jamieson: “October 19, when Contractors to U. 8. Gov't with oars, large pump and case 
is we started out for the Southwest Bluff | — 
a on the sound side of Cuttyhunk, was a 
rough sort of day. It was not until three 
R in the afternoon that we began fishing. 


The chap who was with me, being the 
better caster, took the rod first and in a 


—_ short time landed a bluefish. It was then 
h aa my turn to cast, and his to row the skiff. The Skowhegan "Camp Special” has every essential for the perfect camp eanoe—graceful lines, fine 
eit & - finish, sturdiness, safety, easy paddling—and reasonabdle price. Every owner of a ae Special” is proud of 
give * it. You will a This is only - of the many models of Skowhegan Boats md Ne ‘an 
you if « E ATHE o,¢ . . Write today to FREE 1986 Coon and Pric 
) y “R conditions were now SKOWHEGAN BOAT & CANOE 8 Hathaway St., Skowhegan, Maine 








ideal, with a fairly rough sea and 


a heavy swell—just right for striped bass. \ 
| pee ; I am frank to admit that I am not expert COLUMBIAN NY 
aa at casting. I made several over-runs which enn PO 

i wi 

















; got me in plenty of snarls. My final cast, a $1850 to $3000 a Year 

vies which was just about at nightfall, landed Ravetient copenvuntiiee fer — F . ee sot 
w hile, Fe x e a. % experience neede ailway sta erks may eat 55 
shear pn i Hy twenty-five feet from the first, month: Customs Inspectors as high as as a fi8s 

e tern o j Send for my *“How to Secure a Government . 
o> : f the skiff. The eel which I was Position.”” It tells about many good government jobs and | Lightweight, durable, carefully 
— using for bait had hardly time to get wet how I help to qualify you for the job you want. Write At |huiit boats at remarkable low 
ee when a striper had it, and the fun began. | ONCE, Address Arthur R. 2 og niin . 
under SCHOOL, 297 Case Bids.. Rosbeste, % A prices. Made of toughest galva- 

e bow He gave me a beautiful fight which lasted nized copper bearing steel. Wood 
— for about twenty minutes. rates ym Fy pages “yo Mall bo its have t oor more 

| S »oard motors. ats have two or more 
ith al “While I have been striped- bass fishing | K AYA K s : ‘ beilt-ia oe chambers fee extra, beeyenes 

For home buildi s s set. ve riders; easy 
1TOR a number of times, this is the first bass I we docsapeomnbomea os hendia, Mdecr teak Oc warm: kieore 
ever caught.” oy $23.78 "Write For Free Boat Booklet with desert 
- rite For Free Boat Boo! w lescrip- 

a. ays Four was Walter Rippas, who FEATHERWEIGHT tion and prices of Columbian’s complete line of metal boats 
ate cau y% Cc 15 ft. long: weight only 40 nockabouts for fishermen, lightweight livery boats for 
ter’ 6 B ee it a 44}4-pound striped bass off pounds. Complete vend ‘$29.50 parks and resorts, heavy duty craft for outboard motors. 

an Beach, California, on June 17, tonite, og » AE TERETE yo ith order. (Dealers ante Rott te 
he fish’ measured 46% inches in Jamestown Specialty Co., a77F, Titusville, Pa. 1900 West tote wareet Ransas Gite, Gtescwe 














length and 29 inches in girth, and was 
taken on a Monterey sardine. 
Fifth and last was Earl H. Crawford, who 





NEW KERMATH marine ENGINE — ONLY °27O compcete 









Pe pur boat — he h, small il il boa: h th 
05 his 43-pounder at Duncan Mills on Guality-built, dependable, powerful 25 I. F- Kermath. - Cotapletely equiped for marine use incloding 
the Russian River in California on Novem- orld’ lasgest, mast esunomicel exlaction of marie saainee, Special advisery departssent ter beat ewrasra 
ber 6, 1935. His fish was also taken on a KERMATH MFG. CO. 5888 Commonwealth Ave., Detroit, Mich. 





Monterey sardine—by far the most popu- 
lar striped-bass bait in California. This 
sh measured 50 inches in length and 29 
inches in girth, 

et us hope that next year even more 
fish will be entered from California. 


Most Jon ~ aa folding 
boat made 







} Puncture-Proof Canvas; 


Sturdy—compact—light. Tuck under your arm, carry through thick Boat. 
woods—dense swamps to unfished lakes and streams. Ten minutes and you're 
ready to fish. Safe, non-sinkable, puncture-proof, stronger than wood, Used 
by Governments and noted explorers. Oars—motor—sail. All sizes. Catalog. 
KALAMAZOO CANVAS BOAT CO., 49! Harrison St., Kalamazoo, Michigan 
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Proper Loads and Bores 


HE rather voluminous correspon- 

dence coming into this Department 

is composed in no small part of 

letters which ask questions some- 
thing like this: What gauge gun is best 
suited to my purpose? What barrel boring 
do you recommend? What size shot gives 
the most effective killing patterns on such- 
and-such game, and what weight of shot- 
load do you think is best? 

If there were but one word in the 
language with which to epitomize the very 
essence of all upland wingshooting, this 
word would be: Balance. The weight of 
the gun itself should be balanced to the 
weight and strength of the shooter for best 
results. The load, powder as well as shot- 
charge, should be balanced to the weight 
of the gun. Stock measurements and bar- 
rel length should be balanced not only to 
the shooter’s physical characteristics, but 
also to the quality of his vision, speed of 
reflexes and style of shooting. Pellet-size 
and weight of shot-load should be balance ed 
to killing power required on varying spe- 
cies of game birds. Barrel boring should be 
balanced not only to the shooter’s reflexes 
and speed of gun-hand- 
ling, but also to average 
flushing ranges of differ- 
ent species of game en- 
countered in any given 
locality. 

From this it follows 
that no two shooters can 
necessarily both be given 
exactly the same answer 
as regards proper load 
and bore—even though 
the two might live in 
the same neighborhood, 
shoot the same species of 
game and even hunt the 
same cover. 

The first thing to de- 
cide for yourself in buy- 


ing a new gun is the 
proper gauge, because 


the gauge of the gun determines its weight. 
Nature has already decided for you what 
weight of gun you can handle best. It is 
a safe bet that you will never shoot well 
with a field gun unless you are completely 
master of it, and it is probable that you 
won't be master of it 1f you weigh 120 
pounds and the gun weighs all of 120 
ounces. In our American rough-style 
shooting, you should be master of your 
gun in the field at sun-down as well as 


Balancing the gun to the game 


at the beginning of the day when you are 
fresh and full of go. 

Weight is put in a gun for several good 

reasons, one of which is to keep the shooter 
from getting hit from the butt-end as hard 
as the target gets hit from the muzzle. A 
gun light enough for the muscles, yet heavy 
enough for the nerves, is best. Perhaps the 
time-honored rule of about 100 ounces of 
gun-weight per ounce of shot-load is as 
good as any. My own suggested ratio of 2. 
pounds of man-weight per pound of gun- 
weight i is also good within rational limits. 
But in upland shooting the rule probably 
can be stated more simply, thus: (1) If 
you are in the light-weight class, the 534- 
pound 20-gauge seems best; (2) if a little 
heavier and stronger, make it a 6-pound 
16-gauge; (3) with the 6'%4-pound 12- 
gauge coming close to ideal for the man 
who is a pretty fair chunk of a fellow. 
There never will be any logical rule against 
a man going to a lighter field gun; but 
there should be a rule against his going to 
a heavier gun unless he has the muscle and 
poundage to back it up. 

Stock measurements and barrel length 





Failure to bag cock pheasant cleanly is sometimes blamed on small shot. 
The ring-neck cock is a long bird in the air; but the last half of him 
is mostly tail. Lead for his head, not for his middle, and you'll find 
chilled 6's plenty big. What is the proper lead? This is up to you 


are the intangibles. Advising a man by 
letter as to proper stock measurements is 
almost in the class with teaching horse- 
back riding by mail. A 2%-inch drop at 
heel, 1%4-inch at comb, 1334 to 14-inch 
pull, and not more than 1-inch pitch down 
the muzzle—this comes pretty close to fit- 
ting the average. The best medicine is to 
go to the nearest skeet field and try out 
a number of guns. 

As to choke, this depends on the kind 


of game you are hunting, the speed of youf 
own reflexes and gun-handling, and the 
range you generally shoot at. Be it said 
here, however, that killing ranges in up- 
land hunting are almost invariably over- 
estimated—which must lead to the con- 
clusion that little, rather than much choke 
is desirable. 

Getting down to cases, let’s take a look 
first at the best possible load-and-bore 
combination for quail shooting, because in 
all probability the quail is more widely 
gunned-for in a geographical sense than 
any other game-bird in the country, with 
the possible exception of the ring-neck 
pheasant. 

Incidentally, our reference to “quail” in 
this country appears to be somewhat less 
than accurate. Ornithologists seem to 
agree that we have no true quail here, east 
or west—which may be drawing the point 
finer than its importance warrants. But 
whether he’s a quail, pa'tridge, or just 
plain “bird” (the last two terms being 
heard most frequently in the deep south) 
Bob White is a lordly little gamester who 
commands the respect of those who 
haven't, as well as those 
who have learned *ow to 
hit him. 


M°‘ personal choice 
in an eastern quail 
gun is a short-barrelled 
12-gauge, weighing about 
6% pounds, bored cylin- 
der in both barrels and 
using the standard 3- 
dram 1%%-ounce load of 
chilled 8's. Granting that 
it is held right, this gun 
and load will account for 
any quail that flies up 
to good 30-yard range. 
This is all the range 
necessary; for it is a 
fact that the experienced 
quail shot of normally- 
fast gun-handling ability will drop his first 
bird within 15 to 20 yards and kill with his 
second barrel about 5 yards farther. Such 
shooting calls for cylinder patterns if the 
game is to be decently fit for table. 
The énly possible objection to the above 
gun and load is that it is really too deadly. 
Of course there are those who pooh- pooh the 
cylinder-bore. Among these critics are some 
who use barrels bored not more open than 
modified choke, and who also string along 
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with soft shot. What they don't perceive 
is that with much choke in the bore, soft 
shot gives about the same patterning effect 
as chilled shot out of the cylinder-bore— 
with the significant exception that the soft- 
shot pattern will not be as dependable as 
the chilled-shot patte-n out of the cylinder- 
bore properly loaded. 

The cylinder-bore, particularly when so 
bored in both barrels, is not for the slow 
shot. The improved-cylinder is probably 
the one best bet for the average gunner ; 
and there are a few who can very well 
stand modified-choke in the second barrel, 
especially in the 20-gauge. 

One frequently hears it said that the 
cvlinder-bore gives blown patterns. It is 





true that you will invariably get blown | 
patterns using high-velocity loads through | 


the cylinder-bore. But the cylinder is not 
meant for heavy loads. The blown-pattern 
idea is mostly a heritage of the habit of 
using too-stiff loads. Heavy loads and 
tightly-choked muzzles make an excellent 
combination for certain kinds of game 
shooting. But the need for this combination 
is rather infrequent in the upland field. 
Of course there is no harm done (and 
it is strictly their own business) but those 
who favor the use of soft shot are mostly 
kidding themselves. A series of tests has 
recorded that a gun capable of patterning 
chilled shot at the rate of 70 per cent in 
a 30-inch circle at 40-yard range put only 
50 per cent of an equal charge of soft shot 
in the same area, same range. It’s the 
choke at the muzzle that squashes soft shot 


and produces the scattered fliers. It is just | 


as well to bear in mind, too, that chilled 
shot run a few more pellets per unit of 
weight than soft shot. Chilled 8’s run 409 
to the ounce while soft 8’s run only 399— 
a difference of only ten pellets, to be sure, 
but an added reason why chilled shot 
should be the gunner’s preference. 

In upland gunning I rate the importance 


of pattern above that of shot size, but do 





A Service to Readers 


THIS department is an open forum on 
how to shoot. Shotguns, rifles, handguns 
and their ammunition are always interest- 
ing; how to use them, even more so. You 
may have an idea that will interest others 
around the world-wide circle of FIELD & 
STREAM readers. Or, if it is a question 
you would like answered, kindly enclose an 
addressed stamped envelope for reply. 











not care to go smaller than 8's on quail— 
although I have used the standard skeet 
load of 3 drams 1%-ounce of chilled 9’s 
with perfect effectiveness. I have known at 
least one excellent quail shot who habitu- 
ally used soft 10’s. I never expressed my- 
self critically on the subject of his particu- 
lar idiosyncrasy, but it seemed evident that 
he was striving for greater density of pat- 
tern than circumstances warranted ; for he 
was not a slow shot. 


Probably the most ridiculous quail- | 


shooting combination I ever witnessed was 
an aged market-gunner with an old 10- 
gauge hammer-gun with 32-inch barrels in 
which he used nothing but 12-gauge shells. 

can see him yet, loading his gun with 
breech tipped down and long barrels stick- 
ing up in the air, nursing the shells care- 
fully into the chambers while closing the 
breech so that the shellheads would not 
slip under the extractors ! 
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es, such a squib-load as the 12-gauge | 


shell in a 10-gauge gun, the 16-gauge shell 
ina 12-gauge, or the 20-gauge shell in a 
16-gauge actually will kill quail at short 
range. In fact, I have seen a skylarking 
Jokester shoot skeet targets with the same 
squib combination and actually break a few 
of them; though with this wondrous (?) 
ballistic alliance the velocity must surely 


drop down to less than a third of stand- 
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Double Protection 
For Your Rifle! 


You’ve never seen cartridges any cleaner 
than Super-X long range .22’s. You never 
will! ey are EXTRA-CLEAN in your 
hands! EXTRA-CLEAN in your rifle! 


Super-X bullets provide D-O-U-B-L-E pro- 
tection for the bore! The hard, smooth, in- 
visible wax lubricant INCREASES AND 
PROLONGS ACCURACY. It isn’t a sticky 
grease, therefore it will not carry dust and 
grit into your gun. 


The Lubaloy (lubricating alloy) bullet coat- 
ing PREVENTS LEADING! Permits softer 
lead in Super-X bullets which, unlike hard 
lead bullets, conform to the bore and mush- 
room on impact! 


All this, in addition to rust-preventing, non- 
corrosive priming, greater power, longer 
range and easier stalking. Mail Coupon for 
full particulars. 
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ard—which should make it necessary to 
lead a crossing target as far as from here 
to the middle of next week. Passing men- 
tion is made of this only as a supreme 
foolishment. Trying it yourself is in no 
sense recommended ; for on the succeeding 
shot, should you slip a 12-gauge shell into 
your 12-gauge chamber, enough wad or 
other component parts ‘of the 16-gauge 
shell might be lodged somewhere in the 
bore to damage your gun or possibly earn 
you a jaunt in the local ambulance. 

For pheasant-shooting there is no better- 
size shot than chilled 6's. Upon occasion 
I have heard somewhat-less-than-expert 
gunners ruefully complain that nothing 
smaller than 4's would stop fast-flying 
late-season ring-necks. I knew one hunter 


who would use nothing smaller than 2’s. 
The chief trouble with these lads (my 


guess) is that too much of their pattern 
flies behind the cock pheasant and through 
his tail. The male bird looks so long in 
the air that one is prone to lead for the 
“center” of him instead of leading his 
head. Any properly-led 1'4-ounce load of 
chilled 6’s out of a well-bored full-choke 
12-gauge will pull a cock pheasant down 
at 50 yards every shot—which is as far as 
one has any right to expect the full-choke 
12-gauge to do first-class work, and a darn 
sight farther than 95 per cent of these birds 
are killed. 

Pheasant-hunting tactics and pheasant- 
shooting ranges of course vary with the 
locality. On high, dry ground where there 
is an absence of lowland swale, here the 
shooting range will generally be greater 
and the full-choke 12-bore with maximum 
loads is probably preferable. Also, in field- 
trial shooting where the Gun must take 
birds at sufficiently-long range to give the 
dogs a fair test—here also the full-choke 
12 with maximum load is the right com- 
bination. But in swaley cover, particularly 
at sun-up and in the hour or so just pre- 
ceding sun-down, the improved-cylinder 
with standard load of 6 chilled gives ample 
killing range. 


N both bird and rabbit shooting I fre- 

que ntly go to larger shot sizes to save 
the game from being sieved with too many 
pellets. I have changed to 4's, even 2’s, in 
shooting rabbits at close range in heavy 
thicket cover. I have also changed to 2’s 
in the first barrel of a cylinder 12-gauge in 
shooting close-rising pheasant just after 
day -break in thick swamp cover—simply 
because a bird hit with four or five 2's is 
better for the table than one smashed up 
with ten to fifteen 6's. This practice isn’t 
orthodox and I do not recommend it, but 
mention it simply to show the extreme 
flexibility of the load-and-bore combina- 
tion when subjected to individual prejudice. 

On the other hand, if one is inclined to 
be overly-deliberate in his gun-handling, 
the thing to do is to shoot barrels of 
slightly more choke. Or use loads of 
smaller-size shot to insure adequate pat- 
tern at the range you shoot. Pattern 
always comes first in upland gunning, 
so long as pellets do not become too small 
to buck feathers and meat. Penetration 
(dependent upon shot size) is of secondary 
importance on lightly-feathered upland 
game. 

On woodcock, the standard skeet load 
makes an excellent choice. Most of the 
woodcock I kill locally, however, are 
brought down with either 6's or 714’s— 
merely because they are seldom hunted ex- 
clusively, but are flushed usually in the 
course of pheasant or grouse hunting. 

On grouse I prefer 7%’s in a cylinder 
or improved-cylinder barrel, though I have 
frequently gone to 7’s, and even to 6’s, out 
of a 12-bore modified choke. Countless 
thousands of ducks have been killed with 
the standard trap-load of 7% chilled, 





though my preference here with modified 
or full-choke 12-gauge is chilled 6's. I have 
also found that standard loads of 7% 
chilled are all one can ask for on crow 
shooting. 

If I were a hardware or sporting goods 
dealer, selling guns and ammunition, I be- 
lieve I would inaugurate an easy gun- 
patterning service—particularly in the in- 
terest of every man who bought a new 
gun from my store. According to the pur- 
pose for which my customer would be 
buying his gun, I’d make him up at least 
one mixed-box of shells, loaded with shot 
sizes appropriate for local game killing. 
If it were a duck gun, I'd make him up 
a mixed-box containing five shells each of 





Arthur Deffaa 
Three aces take a jackpot 


five leading brands, loaded with the 1%4- 
ounce charge of 6’s. If it were a a skeet gun 
he was buying, I’d load him a “try-box” 
of five shells of each of five leading brands 
loaded with standard skeet charges of 9’s. 
And so on through the game-shooting list, 
I'd make him up one or more of these 
“try-boxes” of five different brands of 
shells for patterning purposes. 

Also, I'd make another sale of a pack- 
age containing 25 paper patterns, each with 
30-inch standard patterning circle drawn 
or printed on it. Shooters would be glad 
to find a dealer wide-awake enough to 
make this service available—and I am 
willing to bet that the service would sell 
readily to those who already own guns, 
as well as to buyers of new guns. 

Every shooter should know what par- 
ticular shot-sizes, shot-loads and_ shell 
brands give the best patterning in his par- 
ticular gun. Sometimes there is a bit of dif- 
ference, you know. —Bos NICHOLs, 


IN DEFENSE OF THE 
MILITARY RIFLEMAN 


By Ben T. Young 

URING the years I've knocked about, 

both as soldier and civilian, in bar- 
racks and billets, in hunting camps and 
ranch houses, I’ve known many riflemen ; 
men who had done all of their shooting 
on a range and men who had never seen 
a paper target; men to whom shooting 
was a sport and others to whom it was a 
business. 

Most guides and other natives in the 
out-of-the-way places where big game 
abounds are more or less disdainful of the 
shooting ability of the average city-bred 
sportsman w.i0, in most instances, has 
learned to handle his rifle on a range as 
a member of a civilian club. They claim 
that without the helpful conditions and 
accessories of a modern, well-conducted 
range, such as known distances, sighting 
shots, wind-vanes, ample time for sieht 
adjustments and so on, the paper-target 
sportsman is helpless. 

True enough, the range-trained shooter 
new to the game fields will find conditions 
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radically different from those he is accus- 
tomed to. At best his shots will be hastily- 
aimed ones at targets only momentarily 
motionless, up hill and down, at distances 
which must be hurriedly guessed at, and 
in a wind that swirls and eddies like the 
rapids of a stream. 

As an added handicap, he'll probably be 
so wretchedly cold that he can scarcely 
pull a trigger. He’ll more than likely come 
upon his quarry suddenly, after a climb 
over wind-swept slides and through down- 
timber and drifted snow that leaves him in 
a state bordering on collapse. But I con- 
tend that the man who has learned prop- 
erly to go about the business of hitting a 
paper target will automatically do the 
right thing at the right time and, assum- 
ing he is reasonably sound physically and 
not too nearly exhausted from unaccus- 
tomed exertion, he’ll hit his game just as 
surely as the native woodsman. 


T was not until I was well out of my 

boyhood that, on the old indoor-range 
in the basement of the gymnasium at Fort 
Sheridan, I seriously undertook (with only 
moderate success) to place a bullet in the 
black of a paper target. By the close of 
that summer, after a season of instruction 
and practice on the outdoor range, I had 
succeeded in qualifying as a Marksman. 
During the early part of the next firing 
season I managed to land a sufficient num- 
ber of bullets in the vicinity of the bull’s- 
eye to be rated a Sharpshooter. But when 
August found me at Plattsburg I had an- 
other opportunity to fire for record. 

On a_ never-to-be-forgotten morning, 
when the targets shimmered in the heat 
under a blazing sky and a captain stood 
on an ammunition case in the center of 
the firing-line and through his megaphone 
bellowed, “Ready on the right—ready on 
the left,’ the targets appeared and I 
flopped down and loosed two clips into 
the paper square that seemed to dance 
about on the top of the parapet. Nine fives 
and a four were the result—ten more 
points than needed for an Expert badge. 

The following spring we entered the 
War and while I was again at Fort Sheri- 
dan the many curious and annoying duties 
that fall to the lot of a young lieutenant 
of infantry kept me well away from the 
rifle-range. Nor did the remainder of the 
period of hostilities (although I command- 
ed a platoon and later a company in 
France) afford me more than an occa- 
sional opportunity to fire a rifle—and then 
only to instruct some recruit, as the in- 
fantry was issued many auxiliary arms 
(Stokes mortars, grenades and one-pound 
cannon, with which both officers and men 
had to become familiar) and the rifle be- 
came merely the butt-end of a bayonet. 

Upon returning from France I resigned 
my commission. I already owned a Krag 
rifle, purchased with the idea of some day 
doing some hunting. Then, purely as a 
matter of sentiment, I added a Springfield. 
But after sighting it in I laid it aside for 
a number of years, except for occasional 
inspection and cleaning. My time was 
occupied with earning a livelihood and 
there was no opportunity for either range- 
shooting or hunting. 

During this period, however, I spent 
a number of summer holidays in the Rocky 
Mountains, fishing and riding, and it was 
here I first heard uncomplimentary opinion 
expressed as to the practical shooting abil- 
ity of military riflemen. But as autumn 
always found me back at my desk in the 
city I had no opportunity to try my hand 
at big-game hunting—until a couple of 
years ago when it became possible for me 
to move my belongings into a log cabin in 
the foothills of the Big Horn Mountains 
in Wyoming. 

This welcome change in my mode of liv- 
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ing came just prior to the opening of the 
deer season and I had time only to equip 
my long unused * ‘as issued” Springfield 
with a receiver-sight and fire a few rounds 
to adjust it for the normal hunting-range 


of two hundred yards before setting out | 


with food and camp-gear for a week in 
the snow-covered Big Horns. My two 
companions were veterans of many sea- 
sons. I felt like the rawest of recruits and 
actually dreaded the time when a buck 
should offer me a shot, fearing I would 
blow up. 

My first chance came on the afternoon 
of the second day—and the thing was over 
almost before I knew what was happen- 
ing. It was about three o'clock of a clear, 
cold afternoon, the ground covered with 
snow. I had ridden across a bare, wind- 
swept saddle and part way into a canyon 
where one of my companions that morn- 
ing had seen two bucks, one of which he 
killed. The way led through a maze of 
windfalls where the gray trunks lay 
tangled like giant jackstraws. No place for 
a horse, so 1 tied mine and proceeded on 
foot. 

I had gone about thirty paces down the 
slope, thinking not particularly about deer, 
but more intent upon locating certain land- 
marks my companion had mentioned. 
Some movement below attracted my atten- 
tion and as I looked a buck bounded up 
the slope at right-angle to my position and 
perhaps three hundred yards away. I'd 
been carrying my rifle, loaded and locked, 
by the sling over my right shoulder. 

Somehow things seemed to happen with- 
out any mental process on my part. I found 
myself sitting in the snow, elbows on 
knees, the rifle aimed approximately at 
the running deer. I seemed to be once more 


in uniform and could almost hear the | 


steady voice of a friendly coach at my 
shoulder. I picked up the bounding gray 
shape through the sight aperture, held just 
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Here’s a real cooler for a hot summer 
day: C. E. Brown of Alberta just in from | 
@ morning’s stubble shooting 


back of his shoulder and eased off a shot. 
Too low. I saw the snow kick up just 
beneath and beyond him. Farther away 
than I thought. Another deep breath, an- 
other shot—this time at his withers—and 


down he went. A clean kill at about four 
hundred yards. 
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WHAT A PAIR OF HORNS! 


THERE ARE plenty of prize heads roaming the woods 
—but to find them you need to be able to see far and 
see clearly. Youcan do just that ifyou havea binocular— 
a fine binocular—one with extra width of field, sharp- 
ness and brilliance of image, light weight, easy 
balance, and rugged, abuse-resisting construction. 
And that means one of the world-famous binoculars 
bearing the name of Bausch & Lomb. 


SEND FOR CATALOG 
40-page deLuxe Catalog of Bausch & Lomb Binoculars (11 


models), Spotting Scopes, and Hand Telescopes, 6c in stamps. 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 279 Lomb Park, Rochester, N. Y. 
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D'S BEST — BY ANY TEST 
Clean Gun Bores 
Y Clean with 


HOPPE’S No.9 


HE only clean bore is the 

bore you have cleaned! Use 
Hoppe’s to remove all leading 
or metal fouling, all firing 
residue, and prevent rust. Ap- 
ply it with Hoppe’s Cleaning 
Patehes of selected canton flan- 
nel cut to size and kept dust- 
free in sealed carton. Full 
choice. of sizes. And use 
Hoppe’s Lubricating Oi! to 
keep friction out of your gun's 
action. Pure, penetrating, won't 
gum. Get all three at your 
Dealer's. 
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SKEET or TRAPS | 


12, 16, 20 and 410 ga. 
Single bbl., Single Shot, Auto, Repeating 








Use a Compensator q \ 


Enjoy the positive control of a Compensator 
and tube, with results that show a remark- 
ably even spread and true pattern on every 
shot. Pattern control tubes for all game 
shooting quickly interchangeable. The Cutts 
folder and Capt. Crossman’s article sent 
free. Write for them. » 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
70 West St. Middlefield, Conn. 





MPLES: Send 10c for No. 9. ise 
for 1 os. Oil. Full carton Patches 
state bore or gauge size, also a 
roe holder on your cleani rod. 
atest Gun Cleaning Guide FREE. 


FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 
2310 N. 8th St., Phila., Pa. 
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Write for attrac. 
tive Proposition 
to handle Amer- 
ica’ $s most pop: 
ular sleeping 
bag — in the 
popular price 
field. 


Here is the sleeping bag that keeps 
35,000 of Uncle Sam's Forest Rangers 
comfortable at night. Designed for 
comfort, built “to take it,” priced for 
any man’s pocket—that’s the FOREST 
RANGER! Letters come in from sat- 
isfied users in nearly every mail—the 
greatest proof in the world that there 
is no finer sleeping bag made to aaeaaiels olaian Goiael (wie camassnce 
retail within $10 of the low, every- . ‘ne onoe cab Guan aoe 
day price of $16.50. Camping, fishing, 
or just auto-touring. carry a genuine NOTICE 
FOREST RANGER, 



























FOREST RANGER tame 
without carrying straps $15.50 16° ing Bag. Sake Fon 
to imitate—a tribute to 
SEATTLE TENT & AWNING CO, doaderehie. imsist apen the 


Dexter Ave. and Republican St. Seattle FOREST RANGER ent 
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clear up the target—make the 
black blacker, remove haze. 
Used by all prominent shooters | New Rifles, Shotguns, Pistols and 
—rifle and shotgun. Send for Revolvers. We specialize in Sedgley 
catalog. Springfield Sporter Rifles, Winchester Model 
54 Rifles, Remington 30-8 Rifles, all calibers, 
Hi-Standard Auto. Pistols, H & R Sportsman Revolv- 
ers. Write for prices! 10% discount on Scopes, Sights, 
Reloading Tools. Illustrated Trophy Catalog—1l0c, 
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The range- training of twenty years back 
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Keep the bore of your gun 


BRIGHT AS 
MIRROR 





SHOOT 


FILMKOT 


(TRADE-MARK) 





ORIGINATED BY PETERS 


Suoot FILMKOTE ammunition and the 
bore of your gun will always be mirror- 
bright. For FILMKOTE gives it lasting 
protection against rust and erosion. 


IT COMES CLEAN! 


FILMKOTE is a new and different 
-22, invisibly lubricated by a patented 
process developed by the Peters 
Ballistic Institute. No stickiness — 
FILMKOTE is cleaner handling and 
smoother functioning in any gun. 


Smokeless, rustless. And super- 
.22 that will 
give you more sport and a better 
target. PETERS CARTRIDGE 
DIVISION, Remington Arms Co., 


Inc., Dept. G-27, Bridgeport, Conn. 








accurate — a modern 


“SPEEDMASTER” 
(TRADE-MARR) 
Model 241 Autoload- 
ing Rifle, .22 Caliber. 



















had not been forgotten. Or perhaps it was 
sheer luck. I was not sure which. I had 
no opportunity to quell that lurking sus- 
picion until almost a year later, down in 
the Powder River country during the open 
season on antelope, when I managed to get 
within about two hundred yards of a small 
band of prong-horns grazing on a hillside. 
A running antelope, even a large buck, 
is a small target at best; and when going 
all-out they are darned hard to hit. A few 
are killed that way, and on those rare occa- 
sions it is a case of more luck than skill, 
and four-fifths of the shots are wasted. 
Included in the band was a buck whose 
fine head I recognized through the glasses 
at five hundred yards. I felt I should get 
closer—and I did—with the result that, 
prone and undetected behind a clump of 
sage, I had ample time to wriggle into 
comfortable position, wait until the buck 
turned to expose a vital spot, then let loose 
the one shot that killed him. It was my 


| first antelope. The deliberate methodism 


resulting from range-training had again 
come to my rescue and was the principal 
factor in my success. 

A few days later it was again per- 
missible to hunt deer and with one of my 
companions of the year before I rode up 
the trail for a day in the mountains. A 
little more confident this time, yet still not 
without that secret fear of failing. We 
started long before dawn. Just as the sun 
topped the rim of the valley we rounded 
a bend in the trail to come upon a large 
band of mule-deer—a complete surprise as 


| we hadn't expected to find them in the 


foothills this early. With a bound they 
were away—up-hill and making for the 
crest of a nearby ridge, two bucks in the 
lead. Two hundred yards away and an- 
other fifty would take them out of sight. 
Not an easy set-up and no time to delib- 
erate over a course of action. 

How we tumbled off those horses, 
yanked rifles free from scabbards and got 
into shooting position I'll never know. Yet 
it took less time than the telling. Before 
I knew it I was flat on the ground, safety- 
catch off and with sights trained on the 
buck to the left. A lash-like crack and 
he was down—Fort Sheridan again, or 
Plattsburg. To be sure, the other buck was 
down too, as my companion and I had 


| acted almost together. But remember, he 


was an exptrienced hunter and I was yet 
a neophyte. 

Four shots in twelve months, three of 
them fatal and all fired under conditions 
with which I was wholly unfamiliar. Per- 
haps, after all, there is something to this 
business of shooting at paper targets. 


REMINISCENCES 


ARK RIGHT!” is the title of a 
new book by Nash Buckingham, 
author of De Shootin’est Gent’man pub- 
lished last year. To this reviewer it ap- 
pears that those who liked De Shootin’est 
Gent’man will in all probability like this 


| latest work, which is mostly a continua- 
| tion in the reminiscent vein of last year’s 


| to such 
| the effect of narrowing the book’s audi- 


volume. 

One can scarcely help regretting, how- 
ever, that a sportsman of Nash Bucking- 
ham’s known experience does not give 
more space in his books to practical ad- 
vice on shooting, hunting, dog handling 
and the habits of game. The relatively 
small portion of Mark Right! devoted 
information may possibly have 


ence to the select circle of sportsmen who 
have passed the fortieth (or fiftieth) mile- 
stone. 

We should like to see Nash Bucking- 
ham do a book with every word devoted 
to present-day shooting, yet written against 
the background of his experience. 
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In Mark Right! I-got a chuckle out of 
several not-too-gentle cracks taken at the 
field performance of certain “outdoor 
writers” and “shooting critics.” Of course 
I chuckle from perfectly safe range, since 
I have never had the pleasure of shoot- 
ing with the author. 

Mark Right! Derrydale Press, $7.50. 


FEMININE TOUCH 


| ie’ fall, when I told an executive of 
the National Rifle and Pistol Matches 
that I wanted to interview and photograph 
one of the best pistol shots at Camp Per- 
ry, I was not a little astonished when he 
directed me to a woman— Marian Semmel- 
meyer of Beverly Hills, California. 

I found the lady down on the pistol 
range. There in the hot September sun 





She can put ’em in the 10-ring 


she was shooting shoulder-to-shoulder 
with the best shots in the country—and 
giving a good account of herself as the 
scores proved. Here’s a picture of her 
skill, taken from the record: 

In the grand aggregate at the San 
Diego, California, Police Matches in 1935 
her score was 625 x 700 

In the .38 calibre revolver N.R.A. course 
she scored 270 x 300. 

In the .22 calibre pistol and revolver 
matches she scored 276 x 300. 

In the timed-fire matches with the .38 
revolver she scored 190 x 200—two strings 
of 95 each. 

Mrs. Semmelmeyer has won about 25 
Class-A medals in men’s matches, includ- 
ing .45 and .38 calibre shooting. In addi- 
tion to her regular target work she is 
well-known for exhibition shooting. The 
astounding part of it is—she has been 
shooting only three years! 


—Wiis O. C. ELLts. 


SELLING ’EM SHORTER 


AM indebted to a prominent Americal © 


arms concern for the following com 
fidential information on shotgun matt 
facture—with reference to the trend if 
preference as regards barrel length. These 
figures are really quite astonishing. It 
seems after all that light is beginning t 
break over millions of shotgun shooters i 
the U.S.A. where thirty years ago ome 
might well have considered the situation 
hopelessly benighted. 


Production figures of this manufacturer a 


show a surprising change of opinion as tf 


gards barrel length within the last five years 


—proof that we really are progressing: 
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In 1930, exactly 56 per cent of all guns 
of this particular manufacturer were or- 
dered with barrels of 30-inch-and-over 
length, while only 44 per cent were turned 
out with barrels under 30-inch length. 

In 1932, only 30 per cent of the guns of 
this particular manufacturer were turned 
out on order with barrels 30 inches long 
or longer, while 70 per cent were equipped 
with barrels shorter than 30 inches. 

In 1935, only 19 per cent of the guns 
of this particular manufacturer were 
turned out with barrels of 30 inches and 
longer, while 81 per cent were equipped 
with barrels of under 30-inch length. 

In short—within five years, the pro- 
duction of guns with barrels of 30 inches 
or longer dropped from 56 per cent to 
19 per cent of total output; while guns 
with barrels under 30 inches increased 
from 44 to 81 per cent of total output. 


NEW ALBREE “KEEPER” 


EORGE ALBREE of Boston has 

brought out an improved version of 
his “Keeper’s Keeper.” The solid red- 
rubber wedge with brass loops he placed 
on the market last year was an excellent 
gadget, with but one slight reservation— 
the tendency of rubber to rot in continuous 
contact with oiled sling-strap. 

The new Albree “Keeper’s Keeper” is 
made (apparently) of bakelite, finished 
with chromium metal loops; a nice job 
which should last the life of the rifle. 


TREE CARRIES GUN 


DARK and sinister story might 
easily be woven about a .32 calibre 











revolver found recently in an alder thicket | 
on Charles Dobranski’s farm in the Wy- | 
noochie Valley in southwest Washington. | 


On the other hand, the facts in the case 
might prove most commonplace. 

Just as shown in the accompanying pho- 
tograph, Dobranski found the gun while 





Here’s the pistol-toting sapling 


cutting alder. Apparently the weapon had | 


been hung on a twig in such position that 
it pointed earthward at about a 45-degree 
angle. There it remained through the 
years that followed ; until the tree grew up 
and swallowed the gun’s butt and ham- 
mer, which strangely had been left cocked. 


| 
| 
| 
| 












A Colt Woodsman in your holster, 
and you’re all set for miles of tramp- 
ing fun. . . you and your buddies. 

King of .22’s, it has character, 
stamina and power. Brings down 
small game or wins target matches 
equally clean. Rugged, sturdy, fast-firing, 
hard-hitting and absolutely dependable. 
Holster-fitting short barrel and sturdy front 
sight. Surprisingly accurate. Winner of the 
Timed-Fire Match at 1935 Camp Perry 
matches. Easy to pack, safe to carry. With 
the slide lock in place it positively can’t be 
fired. 


Uses low cost .22 Long Rifle Ammunition 
both regular and high speed. The clip holds 
ten shots. . «a generous reserve for any un- 
expected emergency. A handsome gun in 
design, workmanship and finish. For real 
woods enjoyment pack a Woodsman. 


Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co., 

ord, Conn. 

Send me full details on your Woodsman 
models. 


' 
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' 
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COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO. 


HARTFORD CONN 
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SPECIFICATIONS 
Sport Model with 414” barrel 
Length of barrel 414”, Length over all 814”. Dis- 
tance between sights 714”. Ramp type fixed front 
sight with serrated face. Rear sight adjustable for 
windage. Ten shot magazine. Grooved trigger. Blued 
finish. Checked Walnut stocks. Weight 27 ounces. 


Target Model with 612” barrel 
Same as Sport Model except: Length of barrel 614’. 
Adjustable Bead or Patridge sights. Length over all 
10}4”. Distance between sights 9”. Weight 29 ounces. 
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The most you can 
buy in a .22 rifle 
scope for small 
game and targets. 


Mount U. 8S. Pat. No. 2018961 
"ats. Pending 


Complete with mount, 
screws, tap and drill. 


$10.00 


> 

The 422 is a Lyman quality telescope sight at 
a popular price for game and target shooting. 
Acclaimed by experts. Superior light gathering 
qualities of BAUSCH & LOMB lenses an 
exclusive feature. Focus is universal, magni- 


EXPERT—Bausech & Lomb Lenses 






fication 4-power, and diameter of field 25 ft. 
at 100 yards. Mount is strong, rigid, with mi- 
crometer clicks. Permits use of metallic sights 
without removing. For .22 rifles and Hornet. 
Weighs only 14 oz. as used. Free folder, 


The Lyman Gun Sight Corp., 70 West St., Middlefield, Conn. 








STUPENDOUS, COLOSSAL, DEVASTATING! 


NEW 


BENJAMIN AIR PISTOL 
Powertul—Accurate =Economical=Practi- 
cal=Adjustable Shooting ForceAmazing “ 
Maximum V —cal. 177 or 22 and BB—for Target 
and SmallGame—the only ompres: ‘Pis- 

market—Single Shot with Bolt Action—Hammer 
77 and 22 Single Shot Air 








—25 ShotBB Re- 


ya a oe $7. at Denes cc Diraet= io Senmasseuees— Safe. 
ull Det: or ree= e Today for jucto ler. 
BENJAMIN AIR RIFLE Co., 679 N. Broadway, St. » Mo. 




























-of Bargains in Army, 
Outdoor and Sport Goods, 
Clothes, Shoes, Boots, Blank- 
ets, Tents, Firearms, Boy Scout 
Supplies, etc. Send 10c for copy 
to be redeemed on first order. 





ESTABLISHED 1868 
4716 Lester St., Richmond, Va. 








28-gauge Ithacas, light to carry, fast to handle, 
are in growing demand for skeet and upland 


shooting since the heavier load is available. All gauges up to 
the big Magnum 10-gauge with its 2-ounce load. New cata- 
log with gun, dog and hunting information, 9c in stamps. 


"Ithaca Lock Speed Will Improve Your Shooting.” 


ithaca Gun Company, Box 11, Ithaca, New York 








The New SUPER POLY CHOKE! 


Here’s real news for shot gun shooters ! 
A new ONE TURN POLY CHOKE 
with each degree of choke plainly mark- 
ed. Higher percentage patterns, better 
distribution — and — THE PRICE IS 
LESS. Send today for Folder F 


THE POLY CHOKE CO. 


iwa-to) Site a Hartford, Conn. 








Lawren 


STEER-HIDE 
HOLDERS for CARTRIDGES AND SHELLS 


No. 11 Rifle Cortridge Belt with 40 od- 
justoble loops. Give waist measure. 
2 in. width 





No. 7-$ Shotgun Shell Belt with 25 
sewn loops. Give guoge ond woist 
meosure. 2% in. width . . . 

Neo. 20 Case; holds full box of 20 rifle 
cartridges. Loop for belt. Give coliber. $2.40 


1 dealer connot supply send order direct, 
Enclose 3c stomp for Sporting Goods cotelog, 


THE GEORGE LAWRENCE CO., Portland, Ore. 
7 


Since 18 


-——U. S. ARMY—_ 
SURPLUS STOCK 


Brand New Live Leather Sling Straps, 1144” $ .85 











Used Sling Straps, good condition, 14” 45 
Special 144” Swivels for above - hn pr.. -60 
28 ONLY! Model 73 rifles, 44/40 cal. 24” 

oct. barrel, fine used condition 13.45 


30/06 Selected M. C. Ctges, 150 gr. per 100 2.50 
30/06 Boattails, 1930 issue, 172 gr. per 100 3.50 
30/06 Boattails, 1935 issue, 172 gr. per 100 4.00 
30/40 Krag M. C. Gov’t issue, per 100 3.50 
Stamp for big cartridge list—Free 1936 Catalog. 
HUDSON SPORTING GOODS CO 
C-52 Warren St. New York City 


ee 
for Quick and Accurate Sighting 


MARBLES Flexible Rear SIGHT 


Only one with automatic joint. Coiled 
springin hinge instantly returns sight to 

















Cata shooting position when struck o front 
shows or back. Gan be locked down if desired. 
= ae discs screw into stem. 


Price, $4. 
Sheard *‘Gold’’ Front Sight 


Stands out in darkest timber and won't 
“blur.” Shows same color against differ- 
ent colored objects. 
Price, $1.50. 





| A-117) 
GLADSTONE, MICH., U. 8. As 
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IGHTING Seon this fine Wollensak | Rifle 


525 Delta Ave. 


Mfg. Co. ¢ 








scope, 


it up for twice its low cost. Magnifies 4 times— 


fom the finest sort of bead. Positively no paral- 
ax, 


no mis-adjustment. Micrometer adjustments 
for elevation and windage. Fits almost any rifle. 
Attached and removed instantly. Drill and taps 
included. Try it on money-back guarantee, from 
dealers or from us, $10.00, postpaid (or C.O.D.). 
Become a a shot; order =o. 
FREE—Cata of Micro pes, Te 
WOLLENSAK OrnrCAL co. 3658 Hedavn A 


WOLLENSAK 









|, etc. 
ler, N.Y. 














The owner of that revolver must have 
figured on maybe using it in a hurry when 
he hung it there at full cock. But that 
sounds cock-eyed. Maybe the cocked gun 
is a grim reminder of a trap set for some 
enemy or prowler. 

There is one obvious conclusion, of 
course—except for that cocked hammer. 

A knot on the tree at the end of where 
the grip should be led the finder to believe 
that the gun was hung on a twig by a 
ring frequently found in the butt-end of 
revolvers made shortly after the turn of 
the century. An expert woodsman gave 
his opinion that the gun was hung upon 
the sprout of the tree along about twenty 
years ago. 

The gun is a Smith & Wesson of about 
1900 make and is — loaded. 

—Frep Hampson. 


330 GETS THE WORKS 


ORD comes from W. R. Weaver, 

the indefatigable rifle-’scope maker 
of wild and woolly Texas, that he has re- 
cently given his bully little 330 hunting- 
type ’scope a punishing test—just to see 
could she take it. 

“We just finished testing a model 330 
(double internal adjustment) in the new 
type-S mount,” he writes. “The test, con- 
ducted with a .30-06 rifle weighing 714 
pounds, included firing 1,200 rounds. The 
load used was 50 grains of No. 1185 with 
the 172-grain bullet. 

“To exaggerate recoil effect the ’scope 
was weighted with a heavy steel collar and 
about three-quarters of the firing was done 
with rifle suspended to permit free move- 
ment; that is, with no human shoulder to 
absorb the jar and velocity of recoil. 

“After 1,200 rounds no effect could be 
seen in the ’scope or mount. Evidently the 
‘scope would have withstood firing in- 
definitely, as point of impact was checked 
before and after each run and no change 
could be detected.” 

From this ‘twould appear that the 
Weaver 330 in its new rigid type-S hunt- 
ing mount is just the berries for the 
hombre who is trying to save a bit of 
money, yet who wants a good, substan- 
tially-mounted hunting ’scope on his big- 
game rifle. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
LOW-MOUNTED ’SCOPE BEST 


In your Questions and Answers in Fietp & 
Stream for September 1935, page 59, you pub- 
lish a letter under the title, “Rifle "Scope Un- 
sporting, He Feels.” The writer of this letter 
refers to your story, “Elk of the Thorofare.” 
Will you please advise me in what month of 
your publication this article appeared? 

Also, please advise me as to a ’scope you would 
recommend for big-game hunting for a rifle like 
the .30-06, especially where the iron sights could 
be used without taking off the ’scope. 


Ross D. SEvvars. 


Ans.—That story of mine on the “Elk of the 
Thorofare” appeared in Fietp & StrREAM in two 
installments in May and June, 193 5. 

In reference to a high-grade ‘scope for big- 
game hunting, I recommend either the Hensoldt 
2%4-power or the Zeiss 2%4-power, both in the 
Zielklein size. If you went to use your iron 
sights at the same time, optionally, while the 
*scope is on the rifle, there is only one high- 
grade mount for you to buy, the double-lever side 
mount developed by Griffin & Howe. 

I suppose I could stop here and save myself 
the bother of going into greater detail. However, 
this business of using both iron sights and tele- 
scope optionally at the same time is mostly apple- 
sauce. Advise you to get the new Griffin & Howe 
micrometer mount and have the ’scope mounted so 
low that it will just barely clear the receiver. To 
fit this ’scope on, you'll have to take out the blade 
of the Lyman 48 sight. This is a matter of only a 
few seconds’ work. I always carry the Lyman 48 
sight-blade in my pocket. In this way, if anything 
should happen to the ‘scope, it is a very simple 
matter to switch to iron sights inside of ten 
seconds, or less. 

Having the ’scope mounted high, so that the 
iron sights can be used at the same time, makes a 
compromise proposition that, however, has a 
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definite advantage in the face of dangerous game 
at close range. But you will do more accurate 
shooting with the low-mounted ’scope and I prefer 
it for big-game shooting on this continent. 
SHootinG Epitor. 


RING-BULGE IN BARREL 






Recently I acquired a .30-30 Savage Model 
99E. After taking possession I discovered a 
bulge about am inch back of the front sight. I 
have tried the rifle on a target bull at 50 yards 
and found it to be very accurate. The question 
that arises in my mind, however, is: What effect 
will this bulge have on accuracy at longer range? 
Also, what are the chances of the barrel burst- 
ing at this point? 

Ricuarp E, Evans. 


Ans.—You have already given the rifle the 
acid test. she shoots to center don’t worry 
about the imperfection in the barrel, I have seen 
a rifle barrel with two ring-bulges in it and, in 
addition, some nasty- looking pitting. You would- 
n't have given a dime for the old lead-slinger 
after a glance through the bore. Yet in spite of 
its defects that particular barrel shot quite 
accurately. 

You need have no fear about the rifle bursting 
at the ring-bulge—so long as you don't repeat 
the former owner’s mistake. Very probably he 
made the error of poking the muzzle in water on 
a cold morning, with resultant formation of a 
thin ice-coat in the bore—just enough stoppage 
to raise the pressure to a point slightly in excess 
of the strength of the barrel metal upon firing. 

SuHootinGc Eprror. 


BOOKLETS ON SKEET 


I notice with a great deal of interest your 
bibliography of little books on shooting, published 
in Frerp & Stream for April. I would greatly 
appreciate it if you would give me such a bibli- 
ography of little books on skeet. 

Oscar O. EFirp. 


Ans.—Booklets on skeet can be secured from 


the Western Cartridge Company, East Alton, 
Ill., Remington Arms Company, Bridgeport, 
Conn., Winchester Repeating Arms Company, 


New Haven, Conn., Hercules Powder Company 
of Wilmington, Delaware—and an excellent lit: 
tle opus composed by Colonel MacNab may still 
be secured, I believe, from the DuPont Company, 
Wilmington. All are free. 





SuHootinc Eptror. 


WHAT YOU MIGHT EXPECT 














I recently purchased a Mannlicher-Schoenauer i 
‘al. 7.62x63”"" from a fellow whose brother 
sent it direct from Austria. He claims it is a , 
regular .30-06 and showed me the catalog. It i. . 
listed at $150. and is the sporter-type with 2 : 
inch barrel. 
However the regular 180-grain soft-point .30- 
06 and the 150-grain metal-case Western bullet 
do not slide into the barrel easily, but seem to 
catch on the beveled portion of the chamber. I 
haven’t had any gunsmith look at it yet, nor N 
have I attempted to shoot it. The rifle is ab- f 
solutely new and has never been fired. Wil! you 
kindly give me your opinion as to what should r 
be done about it? t 
Denis J. Doyte. | 
Ans.—This is the Austrian version of the 
-30-06. The 7.62 refers to calibre and the 63 to tr 
the length of the case, both in millimeters. As ol 
sometimes happens with continental gunmakers al 
who chamber their rifles for American cartridges, fe 
they possibly get hold of an old or _ obsolete f1 
cartridge and ream their chambers to fit. Or it 
may be just a case of poor chambering. I am op 
posed to buying foreign rifles chambered for 
distinctly American cartridges. Rifles are gen 
erally more accurate and more satisfactory 
when they are bored and chambered in the coum ft 
try where the cartridge is standard. ar 
The only thing to do is to send the rifle to to 
first-class gunsmith and have him mike_ the 
chamber and if possible correct the fault, Under ov 
no circumstances do any firing until this 3 sis 
attended to. O. 
have always liked the Mannlicher- Schoen- 
auer weapons, particularly the 6.5 mm., with 
the exception of the usual double set-trigger and 
the infernal flat bolt-handle—which latter may at 
impart nice lines to the rifle as far as appearance an 
goes, but which most certainly is a nuisance ske 
when you want to slap another shell in quickly gr 
on running wounded game. While your rifle 
at the gunsmith’s have him install a decent 
knob-bolt, remove the set trigger, and put on4 
Lyman No. 36 receiver sight. 
SHootine Eprtor. 
: 
WEAK AT A VITAL POINT p< 
s' 
I have a little extra time on my hands through cor 
each week and have decided to try reloading Ing 
some 12-gauge shotgun shells. Is it safe to reload + the 
these shells after ‘they have been fired once! “5 Sig 
If so, how many times can the ordinary pap : I ¢ 
shell be reloaded with safety? as 
Wo. J. Mati. rib 
Ans.—As to how many times a paper shotgu® 
shell can be reloaded, would say that it i | y 
matter of safety at all, because the sides ing 







the paper shell stand the gaff very well. But tou 
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trouble is, the crimp wears out rapidly; and 
without the resistance of a substantial crimp 
smokeless powder doesn’t function particularly 
"7 Certain paper shotgun shells are stronger than 
The average will probably last for two 
or three loadings, although the original loading 
will usually show best ballistic performance. 
Proper crimp length for the 12-gauge shell is 
three-tenths of an inch, measured from the top 
shot wad to mouth of shell before crimping. 
Reloaded shotgun shells are sometimes poor 
performers in repeaters because the weakened 
crimp on the reloaded shell is further weakened 
by pressure and jolts in the magazine. 
. SHOOTING 


others. 


Epitor. 


HAS KILLED LOTS OF DEER 


I am writing to you to find out a little about 
a rifle I just got on a trade, It is a .32-40 Model 
94 Winchester carbine, which has been dragged 
through a lot of brush, but is in very good 
condition inside, the bore being mirror-bright. 

I am going deer hunting next season and will 
need the rifle. I don’t know mvch about the 
.32-40 except that it is a rather old cartridge 
and is under the .30-30 in velocity and energy 
Do you advise keeping the gun, or should I keep 
on trading and get a .30-30 or something bigger? 
Fellows with .30-06's laugh when I say I am 
going to use it on deer. Fellows with .32 Win- 
chester Specials also laugh. Some who use 
.30-30’s say it is a nice little gun, but—! Per- 
sonally I like the gun and I think it is O.K. 
One sure thing—it shoots true to the button. 

Bos GERLACH. 


Ans.—Although I don’t consider the .32-40 
an ideal deer rifle, at least not in this day and 
age, the fact remains that this calibre has taken 
a lot of deer in its time. The .32-40 standard 
cartridge with 165-grain soft-point bullet de- 
velops around 1500 ft. seconds muzzle velocity 
and 835 ft. pounds muzzle energy. But the .32- 


40 so-called high-power cartridge with same 
weight bullet develops close to 2000 ft. seconds 
muzzle velocity and about 1400 ft. pounds 
muzzle energy. 

Going to the ballistics of the .30-30, by way of 


here the 165-grain bullet is driven 
seconds muzzle velocity with 1835 ft. 
pounds muzzle energy. The .32 Winchester Spe- 
cial (practically the same as the .30-30) handles 
the same bullet weight at 2300 ft. seconds and 
1940 ft. pounds muzzle ener$ gy. 

You will kill your deer all right with the .32- 
4) if you shoot within 100-yard range and hold 
right. I personally feel that the .30-30 is about 
as light as one ought to go in deer hunting 
but the .30-30 has plenty to spare at that, criti- 
cism to the contrary notwithstanding. The .30-06 
is more gun than anyone needs for deer hunting 
unless the range stretches out beyond 200 yards. 
SnHootinGc Eptror. 


compar ison, 
at 2250 ft. 


IT IS NO LONGER MADE 
Would it be possible for you to furnish me 
with the address of the Cambridge Arms Com- 
pany, as | have a_.44-40 shotgun manufactured 
by this concern and am in need of a repair part? 
Am unable to find the address of the firm and 
would be very grateful if you can furnish it, 
for the gun is a useful pal to my wife. 

Rosert L. Dunn. 
Ans.—The Cambridge Arms Company was a 
trade-name used by the Stevens Arms Company 
of Chicopee Falls, Mass. The gun you inquire 
about, however, is no longer made and I am in- 
formed that repair parts can be obtained only 
from R. F. Sedgley, of Philadelphia. 
Suootinc Epitor. 
171-STRAIGHT SKEET RUN 


Your Bev-l-Blok sight on my skeet gun is still 
functioning fine. Last week I ran 171- straight 
and I attribute this at least in part to this flat- 
top sight lessening the tendency to over-shoot. 

I am having a lot of comment from shooters all 
over the country who have already installed this 
ya on their guns, and they all pronounce it 


Fieto WuitEe 


Ans.—Thanks for your kind letter. No doubt 
at all that the Bev-l-Blok sight helps. But when 
anyone accomplishes a run of 171-straight at 
skeet—don’t forget the man behind the gun. Con- 
gratulations! 


Suootine Eprtor. 


SECRET OF THE “PEEP” SIGHT 


Here is a problem concerning my “shooting 
eyes” that possibly you can help me with. I have 
astigmatism in both eyes. While my vision is 
corrected with glasses, trouble exists when sight- 
ne. With my 122 rifle, using a rear peep-sight, 
es is little strain. But with the open-notch 
ight in a shooting gallery my eyes water so that 

can’t fire many shots with pleasure. 

On my shotgun I use two ivory beads on the 
rib for fast sighting. & 

R. D. Epmunps. 


Ans.—Of course you have less trouble in sight- 
ng a rifle with the rear peep. 
tough time of it when yo 


Your eye has a 
u use the cpen rear- sight. 





Here’s why: In shooting with the open rear-sight 
your eye is forced to watch three objects, each 
in a different focus; first, the rear-sight notch; 
second, the front bead; third, the target. 

With the peep-sight your eye is forced to watch 
only two things, the front bead and the target— 
because you don’t (or at least you shouldn't) 
look at the peep. You look through the peep— 
with your eye close to the aperture and not seeing 
the ring at all. If your aiming eye is close enough 
to the peep it will center the front bead almost 
automatically. 

you use two ivory beads on your shotgun 
barrel, I believe you are making extra work for 
your eyes. The less you consciously see of a shot- 
gun barrel the better off you are in wingshoot- 
ing. The thing to do is to get a gun that fits. 
Then try to learn the binocular style of shooting 
which seems to me the simplest of all styles of 
wingshooting— consisting merely of pointing the 
gun instead of aiming it with painfully-con- 
scious precision. 

SuootinG Epitor. 


OLD AMMUNITION USABLE 


I have a quantity of old paper shotgun shells. 
All have been kept in my library, in a cupboard, 
and dry. Will you please tell me if they are any 
good; if it is safe to use them, or to give them to 
others to use; and if they have deteriorated, in 
what way? 

ARTHUR SCRIVENOR. 


Ans.—You can shoot the old ammunition with 
perfect safety. I have used paper shot shells 
twenty years old. If they have been subjected 
to continuous heat (like being stored against 
a wall where a chimney heated the surface) this 
would tend to make them shoot a little strong. 
Excessive drying has a tendency to make shells 
shoot strong, while dampness weakens them, But 
any well-made gun will handle them even if they 
should go to maximum strength. 

About the only type of old ammunition that 
should be destroyed and not used is the high- 
power rifle cartridge—and here the trouble lies 
not in the powder charge, but in the tendency of 
the brass case to become “‘fatigued” and to split 
under the pressure of fire. 

SHOOTING 


LUGER PISTOL REPAIRS 


EpitTor. 


I have a 7.65 mm. Luger that I wish to have 
repaired. Will you please advise me who in this 
country takes care of repairs and keeps a stock 
of repair parts for this gun? 

C. H. FietcHer. 


Ans.—The firm of A. F. Stoeger, Inc., 507 
Fifth Avenue, New York, imports the Luger 
pistols, in fact, controls the Luger trademark, 
I believe, and is headquarters for all Luger sales 
and repairs in this country. 

Suootine Eprror. 
IT’S A BIG, BROAD SUBJECT 


Can you recommend one or more books that 
would be useful to a ballistic expert in a police 


department ? 
H. D. Winter. 


Ans.—Probably_the most authoritative work 
on the subject is Major Julian Hatcher's recent 
Textbook of Firearms—lInvestigation, Identifica- 
tion and Evidence; also Pistols and Revolvers 
and Their Use by the same author, both pub- 
lished by the Small Arms Technical Publishing 
Company. Another good*book is Recent Advances 
in Forensic Ballistics by Smith & Glaster, pub- 
lished by P. Blakiston’s Son and Company, Inc. 
Another book which should prove valuable to 
the law-enforcement officer, but which doesn’t 
deal entirely with firearms identification, is Mod- 
ern Criminal Investigation by Dr. Harry Soder- 
man and Deputy Chief Inspector O’Connell, 
published by Funk & Wagnalls. Last but not 
least is The Identification of Firearms and For- 
ensic Ballistics by Major Gerald Burrard, pub- 
lished in London. 

Epitor. 


VITAL SPOTS ON BIG GAME 


SHOOTING 


I am making somewhat of a study of big- 
game shooting and would like to obtain some 
charts or drawings showing the location of brain 
and heart of lion, elephant, buffalo, bear, moose 
and deer. 

Do you know of any publication or book giving 
such illustrations that you can refer me to? 

A. Ho.vanp. 


s.—Sporting Rifles and Rifle Shooting by 


oe “Caswell, published in 1920 by Appleton, 
is exactly what you are looking for. Back in 
1910, just before he left for his first African 


trip, Caswell spent some time in South Kensing- 
ton Museum, London, in company of a surgeon 
friend. Skeletons of various animals were ex- 
amined and sketched and these sketches, together 
with later photographs of big game, including 
deer, moose, bear, lion, eland, hippopotamus, 
rhinoceros, antelope and elephant, are shown 
in full-page plates in the above book published 
ten years later. I think this book is still in print. 
If not, you can surely find it in your local li- 
brary, or in some second-hand bookshop. 
Suootinec Epiror. 


(END OF ARMS AND AMMUNITION) 
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WEBLEY AIR PISTOLS 
The World’s Finest Air Guns 

ia silent, power- 

ful, kel Look. d 

feels like an automatic. 

Made to celebrated 

Webley & Scott fine 
specifications. 



















in NEW CATALOG 
W. & C. SCOTT 
Shotguns, Rifles 
& Revolvers 







WEW SLLLTY>- 
REapy / 


Send 50+ in coin, check, 
M0, or stamps for No. 26, the 
greatest of all Stoeger 
Catalogs. 304 pages, 12,000 
items, 4,000 illustrations LATEST 
REDUCED PRICES of all American 
& Imported Arms & Ammunition. 
Complete Gun Parts Section, 
Targets, Chamber Reamers, Gun 
Barrels, Restocking, Ballistics. 


STORK es D BR, 1c 


AMER 4 REAT GUNH 


New York, N.Y 


“SPEEDUEL”’ 


THE NEW PISTOL & RIFLE GAME FOR 
NERVE-TINGLING COMPETITION 


“If you are a single instant faster than your oppo- 
nent, you not only knock your own target down, but 
actually prevent him from shooting at his target.’’ 
Bos Nicnots, Gun Ed, Field & Stream 
“SPEEDUEL” is made for 
All 22 Cal. Rimfire Pistols & Rifles 
Pistols Incl. 38 Spec. & .45 Auto Service 
Light Model for Air Guns 
ENTERTAINMENT 
YOUR GUESTS WILL REALLY ENJOY 
And Don’t Think the Ladies Won't Enjoy It Too 
Complete Information and Prices 
Speeduel Mfg. Company, Box 343, Glendale, 













507 Fifth Ave. at42 








Calif. 


(| WEAVER RIFLE S E 


















Model 344-4X 
$8.00 


% minute in- 


STEVENS NO. 20 


Micrometer eyepiece focus. 
ternal click adjustments. With new type 
S mount, low or high position. Complete 
line of scopes for all purposes ranging in 
price from $4.75 to $11.70. 

Write Dept. 2 for 
free literature 











. WEAVER CO. 


& FRANKLIN STS.~EL PASO, TEXAS 


CAMPBELL 








TRAP AND SKEET SHOOTERS! 


Send for FREE folder 


describing the Sensational New 
1936 BLACK DIAMOND 
““CHAMPION” SKEET TRAP 


The Answer to the Target Throwing Problem 


Write: BLACK PRODUCTS CO. 
13514 Calumet Ave. Chicago, III. 











Better Scores—Eye Protection 


SKEET-GLAS 


re with Genuine Ground and Polished 
\/ TRU-SITE LENSES 


ForTrap, Skeet, Pistol and Rifle Shooting 
The Perfect Tt. lass 
15 DAYS’ RIAL 
\ 4 Write for booklet F 
W. H. BELZ, INC., Opticians, 2 E. 44 St., N. Y. C. 
Lenses Ground with Corrections If Necessary 
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Skeet Deck 


What a spot-shooter is—and why 


OME of us step out and bust a 25- 
straight once in a while. Others of 
us go out and smash 50-straight, also 
once in a while. Then along comes 

an outstanding but all-too-infrequent day 

when a few of fis pop as many as a hundred 
in a row. But regardless of how hot we 
get at our most torrid moments, Old Man 

Percentage eventually catches up with us 

mercuric skeeters and slaps us back in the 

cellar where we really belong. 

There is a certain compensation left to 
us ordinary skeet shooters, however. Our 
shortcomings as match-skeet shots may 
hold us down to democratic levels ; but be- 
cause of these same shortcomings we have 
a keen appreciation of what it takes to be 
an every-day-in-the-year champion. 

Take Frank Kelly for instance. Kelly is 
captain of the All-America team and with- 
out question the trump-ace in the skeet 
deck. Off the skeet field, Kelly is about as 
normal a citizen as the 
average American is 
supposed to be. Inci- 
dentally, Mr. Average 
American is more or 
less a sociological 
myth. But Kelly the 
skeet-ace is no myth. 
Kelly on the skeet 
field is a hard-boiled 
ballistic fact. 

Kelly has coolness, 
coordination, poise, 
precision — apparently 
everything it takes to 
turn in perfect or near- 
ly-perfect scores ’most 
any day in the year, 
in any kind of weather 
and against any kind 
of competition. 

Kelly’s record from 
the first of the present 
year, taken from seven 
big matches totalling 
800 registered targets, 
speaks for itself: Mid-Atlantic, 99 x 100; 
Eastern States 2-Man Team, 99 x 100; 
N. J. Club Championship, 100 x 100; 
Delaware Open, 96 x 100; N. J. Individual 
Championship, 199 x 200; Metropolitan 
20-gauge, 98 x 100; North-South shoot, 
97 x 100; for a percentage of .985., 

Is Kelly a spot-shooter ? Before answer- 
ing that question, let’s ask another: Just 
what is a spot-shooter anyway? 
Frequently one hears the term 


‘ 


“spot- 





shooter” applied rather deprecatingly to a 
corking good skeet shot. Usually the 
slighting reference is made by some gun- 
ner who isn’t a particularly good competi- 
tive skeet shot himself. The fellow who is 
a good game-shot in the field naturally 
doesn’t like to admit that there is some- 
thing about match-skeet that has him lick- 
ed. But skeet is not game-shooting—not 
by a jugful. Skeet is a shooting-game. 

Personally, I'd say the high-scoring 
competitive shooter who has learned to 
spot-shoot on the skeet field has arrived 
at a definitely right principle in skeet- 
shooting—a combination that clicks with 
him personally. 

f a good match-skeet shot is a spot- 
shooter, it means simply that he has 
geared his whole coordination, from brain 
to trigger-finger, to a certain time interval. 
When this combination functions smooth- 
ly in its groove, such a shooter is bound 





Three snapshots of the country’s leading skeet ace 
) & 


to smash his targets pretty regularly at 
one definite spot. 

My belief is: By all means become a 
spot-shooter if you are steady enough—if 
your mental and muscular reactions and 
general coordination, day in and day out, 
are sufficiently uniform. 

I should, perhaps, qualify this opinion by 
observing, that in all probability there is 
not more than about one man in five hun- 
dred whose coordination is so evenly and 





dependably uniform as to warrant his try- 
ing to become a spot-shooter. 

A careful examination of his stance, 
shown in the accompanying photographs, 
indicates the probability that Kelly is a 
spot-shooter. The rather-widely-spaced 
feet are not placed for long and varying 
gun-swing. Kelly’s feet and legs are set to 
kill his target at a definite point. Kelly 
is all set to shoot at that point in the 
target’s flight where his skill is concen- 
trated at maximum pitch for one fractional 
split-instant. And judging from the scores 
he turns in, Kelly’s mental and muscular 
reactions are so grooved and dove-tailed 
into smooth coordination that the spot he 
is set to kill at varies but little. 

I took a series of snapshots of Kelly in 
action early last spring. I am sorry I 
haven’t sufficient space to publish more of 
these pictures this month. But the three 
reproduced here are enough to show some 

of the visible reasons 


for Kelly’s superbly 
uniform timing. 
Note, for instance, 


the cat-like readiness 
and awareness of Kel- 
ly’s stance. Yet there is 
no evidence of over- 
intensity or frozen 
muscles. Keen eyesight 
and calm nerves also 
add their part. In 
short, it is a rare com- 
bination of a number 
of fortunate qualifica- 
tions that go to make 
up a shooter of Kelly’s 
machine-like skill. 


OPY Kelly’s style 
if you can. But 
unless you have all the 
qualities Kelly has, it 
isn’t likely you will 
copy him successfully. 
Will Kelly ever 
blow up? Ask the weather man—he knows 
as much about that as I do. This skeet 
game is peculiar and I must admit that 
I have seen a few good men come and 
go. But as far as I can recall I have never 
seen one quite as steady as Kelly. | 
Of course the pressure under which 
Kelly shoots is considerable. To shoot un- 
der the tension of being the top skeet-shot 
in the country is enough in itself to mut- 
der the average man’s nerves. But barring 
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any unlooked-for misfortune in health, I 
have a hunch that Kelly will go on. 
This prediction would indeed be a long- 
shot bet on any other skeet-ace of my 
personal acquaintance. But there is some- 
thing about this calm, cool trump-ace in 
the skeet deck that makes one almost will- 
ing to back him against all comers in any 
big-time competition. _—Bos NicHOLs 


THE YOUNG IDEA 


HERE used to be an old saying, 

something about “teaching the young 
idea to shoot.” What I saw several week- 
ends back, however, at the Delaware State 
shoot over the fields of the Wilmington 
Trapshooting Association, leads me to 
believe that the young idea will shortly be 
qualified to teach a lot of us oldsters how 
to shoot. 

It was at the tail-end of this competi- 
tion, right up ferninst evening’s darkness, 
that five 98’s shot off a tie for the open 
championship—and one of the 98's, a 12- 
year-old, knee-pants Washington school- 
boy went straight and ran away with the 
field. Said schoolboy was Larry Williams, 
Jr., whose dad has considerable to-do with 
the National Capital Skeet Club down in 
Washington. 

The four hardened veterans young Wil- 
liams shot against in that tie shoot-off are 
just as easy to beat as a three-card-monte 
shark at a country fair. They were: All- 
America Frank Traeger of the Roseland 
Club, W. P. Conway of the .Loantaka 
Club, All-America Dr. C. W. Scranton of 
Roseland, and Walter Penrose, star of 
the Wilmington Trapshooting Associa- 
tion. The kid took ’em straight in the 
shoot-off while the others dropped one or 
more and finished in the order named. 

Young Williams (so his dad tells me) 
was regarded big-enough only for the light 
20-gauge up until two months ago. At that 
time he expressed a desire for a 12-gauge 
auto-loader, compensator-equipped. 

P. S.: He got the gun—and straight- 
way went out and busted himself a nifty 
149 x 150. 

I don’t pretend to know the exact tem- 
perature of a dewy cucumber, but this 
youngster is about ten degrees cooler. He’s 
as calm and unruffled as a spinster’s bou- 
doir. After cutting down a 49 in the first 
half of the match, he put in his time play- 
ing ball and sitting with his mother. Then 
he stepped out and cracked another 49 
and proceeded to mop up four of the coun- 
try’s best in the shoot-off. 

Williams, Junior ought to be an inter- 
esting number to watch during the next 
five years, \ 


—=—"E). iNo 


LORDSHIP JUNE 27-28 


[ looks like a fair-weather break again 
this year for the big Lordship Shoot, 
scheduled for June 27th and 28th. At any 
rate, the abundant rains of early spring 
would seem to forecast that the sky-faucets 
will be turned off this year and that again; 
as last year, this oldest big-time competi- 
tive event in the history of skeet will be 
shot under blue skies. Let’s hope so—be- 
cause when she rains at Lordship, brother, 
she rains buckets ! 

From early reports the 8th Annual 
Lordship Shoot will parallel last year’s 
program. The .410-gauge 14-ounce load 
match will be shot on June 27th as will 
also the 28-gauge match, the latter includ- 
of the 410-gauge with the ¥%-ounce load. 
Jn the same day will be shot the junior 
match, open to youngsters of both sexes 
up to sixteen years of age; also the ladies’ 
match, 
; On the 28th will be shot the 5-man team 
and individual all-bore match—shot con- 
currently of course—and at the same time 


the telegraphic team match competed for 
in various parts of the country will be 
run off. The telegraphic entries will in- 
clude 5-man teams only and not individual 
scores, All individual scores must be shot 
shoulder-to-shoulder on the Lordship 
fields. The Fre_p & Stream Cup, however, 
may be competed for only by skeet clubs 
represented by 5-man teams at Lordship. 

The Frecp & Stream Cup—won first in 


1933 by the Waltham Gun Club of Walt- | 
ham, Mass.—won again in 1934 by the | 


Red Lion team of Los Angeles—and won | 


for the third time last year by the famed 
Roseland, N. J. Skeet Club team—will 
again be ‘up for competitive 5-man team 
shooting. 

The Remington Gun Club, host at the 
Lordship Shoot, advises that in the tele- 
graphic competition 5-man teams must be 
registered in advance. The names of mem- 
bers of each team must be forwarded to 
the Club at Bridgeport, Conn. accom- 
panied by a check for $5 covering team 
registry. 

The Remington Gun Club is planning 
a fine selection of prizes this year, as has 





If you think a 12-gauge auto-loader is too 

heavy for a light-weight shooter to handle, 

ask Larry Williams, Jr—or ask those who 
saw him win the Delaware Open 


always been the rule in the past. It seems 
probable at this time that the long-run 
prize may be eliminated. In its place a 
high over-all prize for the best total shot 
in three matches—the .410-gauge 4-ounce, 
the 28-gauge (or .410-gauge 34-ounce) 
and the all-bore—will be substituted. 

If you have never shot this skeet classic 
—the oldest in the annals of skeet—drop 


your knitting long enough to be among | 


those present at Lordship on June 27-28. 


ANGLE SKEET HERE! 


F you haven't already changed over your 
skeet field for angle targets, our advice 
is to lose no time. It can be regarded as 


a foregone conclusion that old skeet is | 


swiftly on its way out—and it’s a safe bet 
that angle skeet will be released under 
final approval of the N.S.S.A. by July Ist, 
or certainly not later than August Ist. 
Angle skeet will be shot at the National 
championship matches in St. Louis in Sep- 
tember. I’d even be willing to wager a 
farthing (but not more) that angle skeet 
will be shot at Lordship June 27-28. This 
latter is just a guess, however, as the Lord- 
ship committee has not definitely reached a 
decision as this Department goes to press. 
(END OF SKEET DEPARTMENT) 
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Ranger Skeet Loads, 
used regularly by 
many leading skeet 
champions, will give 
you consistent tar- 
get-powdering de- 
pendability at low 
cost. 


Shoot your Best 
Skeet With 


WINCHESTER 


TRADE MARK 


SKEET SHELLS 


WAAAY high-average skeet shooters 
frankly admit that they shoot more 
skeet because of the superior dependability 
at low cost of Winchester Ranger Skeet 
Loads. And there’s just as much incentive for 


| the shooters whose averages are in the lower 


brackets to do the same. For the shells that 
help to keep high averages up are the ones to 
help in getting them up. Whether you shoot 
a lot or a little, this is an important fact to 
always keep in mind. ... And remember, too, 
that even though Rangers are economical, 
they likewise are so dependable that shooters 
using them win major championships with 
98, 99, and even 100 x 100—the latter in 1935, 
*34, ’33. For best results, use them regularly. 
Loaded in 12, 16 and 20 gauges, and sold by 
leading dealers and skeet clubs. 


FOR .410 SHOOTING 


Skeet shooters who have e in for small-bore are 
equally enthusiastic over Winchester Repeater Super 
a Shells—the winning shells in the 1935 First 

ational Small-Bore Championship (3-inch .410 
gauge with 3/4,-ounce shot charge), open to 28-gauge 
and smaller guns. Repeater Super Speed .410s come 


in both long (3-in.) and short (21/2-in.) sizes. 
with these 
ree Folder 


Get in more and better skeet shootin 
popular Winchester Skeet Shells. For 
giving shot shell information write to 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 
Dept. 5-C, New Haven, Conn., U.S.A. 









Repeater Super 
Speed Shells are the 
National Small-Bore 
Championshi 

shells. Popular in all 
important small- 
bore skeet matches. 
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RISMANS DOG 









Edited by FREEMAN LLOYD 
and HORACE LYTLE 


Teaching Bird Dogs to Point 
A few valuable tips that will help greatly in their hunting education 


even more interesting in that they show the 
same dog in different stages of development. 
These two pictures are printed through the 
courtesy of the good Alabama trainer, C. G. 
Shanks, and were taken in Canada during the 
summer training season of 1935. Most of the 
handlers feel that the summer training season 
on young prairie chickens offers the best oppor- 
tunity possible for finishing a bird dog on game. 
The reason for this is that the chickens are so 
plentiful where most of the handlers train, and 
the young birds lie well. 

The trainer to whom we are indebted for these 
pictures is a firm believer in yard training be- 
fore taking the young pupil to the field. In fact, 
there are many advocates of this system, and 
properly so. It means that before introducing 
a dog to game, you have taught him or her 
the meaning of the word, “whoa.” You take the 
















An early lesson in stanchness. The lead is held 
slack, but ready 


HE exceptional amount of interest in my 
comment on this same subject, as pub- 
lished on page 108 of our March issue, 
stimulates this further comment, espe- 
cially in view of the rather interesting and 
instructive pictures just received, which give 
such splendid visual exemplification of the idea. 
The picture of the young pointer bitch rather 
speaks for itself. Here she is cocked up on 
scent of game, and by the lead which 
holds her to position, she is thus 
“taught” stanchness—she learns to 
know that thus to stand steady at 
scent of game is what constitutes 
proper performance. This is 
manifest by the encourage- 
ment she receives when per- 
forming thus—the lesson 
being driven home by a 
slight tightening, and per- 


Same dog three weeks later still wears training 
collar but needs no lead 








haps even a light jerk of 
the lead, should she show 
tendency to step up. This 
promising young pointer bitch 
is already a field trial winner. 
She won the Puppy Stake at 
Point Pleasant, West Virginia, 







March 28 of this year. She is 

owned by E. H. Morford, Chief The lead 

Game Protector of West Virginia. holds young 
The two setter pictures are perhaps pointer steady 


dog to some room or locality where there is no 
interference from outside sights, sounds or it 
terests. You have a training collar and lead. A 
training collar is helpful but not necessary. The 
dog’s regular collar will do. 

Have a little of the most tempting food in @ 
pan. Let the dog notice the food, but not touch 
it. Then place it some little distance ahead ¢ 
him. He will strain to go toward it. Check him 
with the lead, at the same time speaking quietly 
but firmly the word, “Whoa.” Keep this up untt 
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without 
POSTS 


A solid, sturdy enclosure for dogs or other 
small animals. Perfect protection for flower 
beds and little tots. Strong enough for all 
practical purposes, yet sections are erected 
without setting posts or using any tools. 
Made of heavy copper-bearing steel wire and 
frame thoroly galvanized with welded joints. 
“Buffalo” Portable Fencing is portable, not 
only in ease of erection and —_ but in 
the fact that additional sections may be added 


at any time and the enclosure changed in size 
or shape to suit your needs. 


Assortment 1-A provides an enclosure 7’x14’ 
x5’ high complete with gate and all fittings 
for $27.50 f.o.b. Buffalo, —y “y on receipt 

or descriptive 


of check. Send 6¢ postage 
booklet 85-G. 


BUFFALO WIRE 
WORKS CO., Inc. 


(Formerly Scheeler’s Sons) 
574 TERRACE (Est. 1869) 
BUFFALO, NEW YORK 








English Setters 
of Debonair 


LLEWELLIN- 
LAVERACK 
" AND 
eP MALLWYD 
* STRAINS 





Beautiful young- 
WN 3 , \ sters and pup- 
ie \ NI y oe ‘y ee ges by fe 

° + fs ‘ | Fy) § rea n s 

0 tLWCD +. ta lE oy, an Amertoas 

Show Champion and Field Trial Winner Pennine Pa- 

tron, and Champion Heplers F. of Debonair, out 

of select Brood Matrons sired by Champions. Perfect 
development, condition and delivery guaranteed. Prices 
$40 and $50. Service to Patron $40, to J. F. $35 


E. B. McINTYRE, Silver Spring, Maryland 
(6 miles north of D. C. line at Glenmont) 
Telephone Kensington 245 W 


FOR SALE 
English, Irish and 
Gordon Setter Puppies 


Pedigreed, 3 to 6 months old. Schooled to work in 
yard and field. Not shy of noise or man. A few finished 
shooting bitches and dogs. Sold to make good if well 
handled, Blood will tell. Express C. 0. D. Inspection. 


Hobby Kennels, Route No. 2, Box 290, Norfolk, Va. 


IRISH SETTERS 


From three to eighteen months, carrying 
the greatest field blood 
of this and the old coun- 
try. Sires: Smada Irish 
Rex, Red Jacket’s Back- 
lash, Imp. Red Buccaneer 
Training All Breeds 
Force retrieving, field work 
on birds 


DR. R. J. SMITH, Route 2, Mt. Gilead, Ohio 


ENGLISH SETTER 
ARISTOCRATS 


Such dogs as Champions Nugym, Candy Kid. Eugene 
M.. Ct. Gladstone IV, Ct. Whitestone, Pennine Patron 
will be found in the pedigree of these pups. Sire and 
Dam both fast wide gun dogs, Litter registered F.D.S. 
B. and ready for delivery June 15. Copy of six genera- 
tion pedigree with each dog, Price $50. and $35. 


F.D. VALLENTINE R.D.2 PEEKSKILL. N. Y. 


English Setter Puppies 
By CH. RICHARDSON’S BYNG 


(Best English setter in 1934 Madison Square 
Garden Show) from 


SHADOW LAWN LAURIE 


Write for photos and full particulars 



































H. J. HENDERSON 
Aqueduct Bidg. Rochester, N. Y. 








Russell Mead’s setter puppy showing a 
lot of style at three months of age 


he understands he must stand to this com- 
mand even though his desire is to go for- 
ward. Shortly move up a few paces and 
repeat the procedure. Keep this up until 
the dog understands and obeys you. 
Never make any one lesson too long. 
When the dog has properly performed, re- 
ward him in the end by giving him the 
food. If he hasn't performed properly, 
withhold the food. It is remarkable how 
quickly and easily they will get onto it. 
You will have to use your own judgment 
as to length of lessons. It is well to call 
off each lesson at a suitable time after the 
dog has performed properly. If he has per- 
formed improperly, you must keep on until 
you get correct performance. Never let 
him get the idea that an incorrect per- 
formance will be an excuse for quitting. 


ATER, when the dog is introduced to 
game in the field, proceed just the 
same as you have in the case of the yard 
training. In this setter picture No. 1 the 
dog is on point of a prairie chicken. He has 
previously been taught to “whoa” at com- 
mand. He is obeying properly here. But 
note the training collar attached and note, 
too, the lead trailing therefrom. While this 
lead is not taut, the handler is holding it— 
ready. At any evidence of this young dog 
trying to break forward, the lead would 
be tightened quickly and the command to 
“whoa” spoken simultaneously therewith. 
Another picture shows the same dog 
three weeks later. Your real dog man will 
recognize that there is more stanchness 
indicated in this second picture. You just 
feel that intuitively. In this second pic- 
ture the training collar is still attached but 
the lead is just dangling loose, and you 
will note that the handler is standing con- 
fidently well off to one side. Here we are 
privileged to see a young setter practically 
finished on game. The pictures aid my 
description in pointing out the process of 
the accomplishment. This is the proper 
way to teach dogs to point stanchly with 
style and character, and without “taking 

anything out of them.” 

Horace Lyte 


DOG PSYCHOLOGY 


HOSE who credit dogs with ability 
to act only from instinct, incapable of 
any degree of reason, always miss oppor- 
tunity that others grasp to teach by asso- 
ciation. Yet any trainer worth his salt 
knows how much can be conveyed to dogs 
merely by taking to heart, so to speak, 
things they see. I’ve heard many a handler 
tell of certain dogs, particularly during 
the time of summer training on the Cana- 
dian prairies on chickens, into which they 
have been able to instill certain concep- 
tions by the plan of observation. 
Suppose a dog isn’t keen as he should 
be to get out and hunt. They’ll often carry 








U.S. Gov't 
says it’s 


COSS ACK—winning German 
short-haired pointer. 


@ Ask yourself this important ques- 
tion before you feed canned ot 
food. Is it government inspected 
Not all canned dog foods give you 
this protection. 

Government inspection GUARAN- 
TEES that the product does not 
contain diseased meat or other im- 
pure ingredients. 

The name CHAPPEL on every can 
of Ken-L-Ration is your guarantee 
of the finest quality in dog food. And 
as an added assurance of quality, 
Ken-L-Ration is government in- 
spected. 

Ken-L-Ration is worthy of a place 
in your ice box along with food for 
your family. It is as pure and nour- 
ishing as the finest foods for humans 
—and you know it just as soon as you 
open the can. You can feed Ken-L- 
Ration to your dog with confidence. 


FREE BOOK! Val- 
uable book on care 
and feeding of dogs 
sent free. Write to— 


CHAPPEL Bros. INc. 
113 Peoples Avenue 
Rockford, Illinois 








SETTER PUPPIES FOR SALE 


By Paliacho Jr.’s Pal out of Shirdana Babe. 
Both field trial winners. Both shooting dogs 
supreme. Puppies healthy and guaranteed. Bar- 
gains—quality considered. Don’t miss getting 
one of these—such chances come rarely. Sire 
easily one of the greatest setters of America. 
Write or wire for details, references and prices. 


Rowan A. Greer, Jr., Refiners Bidg., Dayton, 0. 











OORANG AIREDALES 


Oorang Airedales, the all-round dogs, are excellent re- 
trievers on upland game and waterfow!; natural pheas- 
ant and grouse hunters; swift, silent-trailing tree-bark- 
ers on squirrel, raccoon and big game, At home they 
are perfect guards and companions for adults and 
children. Registered trained dogs and choice pedigreed 
puppies shipped on trial. Also Cocker Spaniels, Spring- 
er Spaniels, Irish Setters, English Setters, Pointers, 
Coonhounds and Beagles. Send dime for lists. 


SPORTSMEN’S CLUB SERVICE LA RUE, OHIO 

















Dust In Just One Spot 


and it will KILL every 
flea on your dog or cat. 
Non-poisonous and safe. 
ONE-SPOT does not repel 
fleas, it KILLS them. Also 
kills lice, bedbugs, etc. 
25¢ and 50c everywhere or 
postpaid fresh from factory. 
KENNEL GARDENS, Ine. 
Elkridge, Md. 


One Spot 


Flea Killer 


ao 





























































































PROVEN 
RESULTS 


This healthy henate 
owned by Mr. J. 
Stippling of Don- 
ora, Penna. was 
raised on— 


A tested, balanced diet 


for dogs and 
pups. Contains every 
nutritious food value 


and comes ready to 
eat—just add milk or 
water. Costs less be- 
cause you buy direct. 


25 LBS. . . $1.00 

All prices F.O.B.( freight 

eztra) Derwood, Md. 
Cash With Order. 


THE DERWOOD MILL 
Tata FS-7 Mla late me 























Oak Grove KENNELS, Ina, Il. 


Offers for sale: 
and setters. 


Thoroughly trained pointers 
Young dogs and puppies. High- 
class coon, skunk, and opossum hounds, 
fox hounds. Crackerjack rabbit hounds, 
Beagle hounds. Youngsters nicely started 
on game. Prices very reasonable; all dogs 
shipped for trial; satisfaction guaranteed. 
Catalogue, Ten cents. 








DOG TRAINER 


We are ready to train your Setter. Pointer, Retriever 
or Spaniel. Send now, don't procrastinate. 30 years’ ex- 
perience handling and shooting in the brush and afield. 
3 trainers. Ideal conditions. Recommendations. 11 years 
trainer and guide to Thos. A. Yawkey, Red Sox owner. 


Address E. N. Atherton, Upper Gloucester, Me. Ship 
te Danville Junction, Me. Tel. New Gloucester 19-21 














GREATEST DOG BOOK 


Ever Written/ 






Second Edition—Third Printing—Just Out 


How to Train Your Bird Dog 


BY HORACE LYTLE 


Ten pages of wonderful illustrations. 224 pages of practical 
Brand new PROLOGUE (re- 
printed from The Saturday Evening Post by special per- 
mission); important new and longer Foreword; an entire 
new chapter—valuable as information and as fascinating a 


information. Bound in cloth. 


story of actual training as you've ever read. 


The author is well known as Gun Dog Editor of Firip 
“Breaking a Bird 
This new 
and this second edition is bigger and 


& STreaM. His other book on training, 
Dog." has sold thousands of copies on merit. 
book is better still 

better than the first. 


Mr. Lytle’s method of teaching different types of dogs 
to point game is entirely original. He outlines a plan for 


each type of dog character. 


Get this GREAT NEW BOOK and you can accomplish won- 
you have 
this book will help you to get more 


ders training your own gun dogs. Or, even if 
them trained for you, 


out of them in the hunting field. 


1 year subscription for Field & Stream and a copy of 


this book (value $4.50), for only $3.25. 


2 year subscription and a copy of book (value $6.00), 


for only $4.50 
Book alone: $2.00. 


Send your order now, to 


Field & Stream 
578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 





such a dog day after day on the seat of the 
training wagon and let him see his kennel 
mates at it, while he merely looks on. 
When driven up to a point the canine 
spectator sees the results of their efforts— 
their search rewarded. On many an oc- 
casion, this has been kept up until the 
riding dog gets all steamed up to join in. 
Then later, when such a one is given his 
chance, it would surprise some to note 
how he goes to it. 

Several years ago I saw a close-working 
but beautifully broken setter turned into a 
first-flight field-trial dog. “How'd you do 
it?” I asked. 

“Easy,” was the answer. “Took him to 
the field on lead every day with another 
dog. Then we'd cut the other dog loose— 
but not ‘Beau’. We'd lead him back to the 
kennel and put him up. Next day the same 
—until he got simply frantic for a hunt. 
Then one day we let him go; and from 
then on it was easy. But we'd often fool 
him—so he was never sure if he was going 
to get to hunt, or not. Result: Whenever 
we did cut him loose, he got so he’d take 
no chances of recall and really ‘went 
places.’” 

Almost any good dog’s work is an ac- 


| curate reflection of his human association. 


His character develops to his environment. 
And hounds—why, that’s half of training, 
or more—just to let youngsters run with 
the pack. A beagle puppy isn’t just nat- 
urally a finished rabbit dog. But he watches 
and soon learns. Watch your chances to 


| advance your dogs by their observation 








of good work by others. There really is 
something in it. H. L. 


THE FIELD TRIAL 
ATTITUDE 


HERE seems to be no stopping it— 

the rapidly increasing interest in, and 
the rapidly increasing number of, field 
competitions for dogs of various breeds. 
Some sections and some clubs lean strong- 
ly to beagle trials, others to retriever trials, 
others to spaniel trials, others to fox hound 
trials, and still others to competitions for 
pointers and setters. This is a very healthy 
condition indeed. The good from these 
competitions is manifold and far reaching. 
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The benefits lie not merely in improving 
the various breeds—the benefits carry over 
into game conservation in various aspects, 
and, perhaps even more important still, 
into the angle of sportsmanship. 

A great many persons have written of 
the lure of field trials and of the keener 
appreciation of sportsmanship that they en- 
gender, but we doubt if any finer expres- 
sions on the subject have ever been written 
than we are able to quote from a personal 
letter the Editor has just received from 
M. D. Hart of the Virginia Commission 
of Game and Inland Fisheries, fondly 
known to his intimates as “Mack.” We 
consider it a rare privilege to be able to 
pass along his remarks. He says: 


“Ti takes the ‘pure in heart’ to stay in the 
field trial game ; it’s no game for a poor 
loser. If anticipation isn’t sufficient thrill 
for a fellow, he never enters the inner 
doors of the temple. Take me, for instance. 
I have two junior puppies and one All-Age 
to enter at our trials at Camp Lee. In my 
dreams I have seen these dogs running 
grand heats, reflecting credit on them- 
selves and their master—the judges in a 
huddle off to one side with the crowd 
awaiting their decision. Soon the judges 
beckon to the secretary, who is given a 
slip of paper. He takes it, comes back and 
faces the crowd to announce the winners 
which the judges have picked. None of my 
entries are on that winning list! For a 
moment I feel depressed, but a minute or 
two later this feeling is gone and I’m 
squeezing the hands of the owners of the 
winners, congratulating them from the bot- 
tom of my heart on their success—hoping, 
though, that the joy reflected in their faces 
may some day be mine and that their con- 
gratulations then will be as sincere as mine 
to them today. 

“To me it is ‘not the gold but the finding 
of the gold’ which allures, thrills and grips 
me in this grand pastime of ours. And it 
is worth every dollar it costs, for it keeps 
me young in spirit and affords me the ex- 
quisite pleasure of an intimate association 
with congenial spirits—brothers in a Mys- 
tic Order of Fellows—spirits which have 
come down through the ages endowed with 
all the qualities which make life worth 
living to real men.” H. I 





The dog on point is 14 years old; the pup, backing, only 11 months 


AGE AND YOUTH 


HE interesting thing about this pic- 

ture is the fact that it represents two 
extremes—age and youth. In front, with 
the point, we see a pointer dog fourteen 
years of age! The dog is a son of that fa- 
mous old Champion, John Proctor, and 
the picture was taken Decembe 1935. 
How many dogs of his years w eri ‘be out 
there still doing their stuff—and doing it 


ahead of a young and virile brace- mate? 

The pointer backing so nicely is a 
daughter of Double Champion Village 
30y out of Spunky Creek Amazon. 
Against her brace-mate’s age of fourteen 
years, she was less than eleven months old 
when this picture was taken down in Clark 
County, Missouri. It does indeed seem 
to be a scene worth showing. I 
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ACTUALLY KILLS 


FLEAS 
Stupsfying them 


DIFFERENT ... in a class by 
itself, because Pulvex also pre- 
vents reinfestation for days! 
Non-irritating. Harmless to 
pets. Ideal for cats. Backed by 
93 years’ experience. Sold on 
money-back guarantee. At 
drug and pet stores, 50 cents. 


ULVEX 


FLEA POWDER 


EVERY DOG OWNER NEEDS THIS 


“Stripslik” $| $15 0 


Does not cut the dead hair, leaving a stubble coat but removes it entirely, 
leaving coat soft and lustrous. Made of steel; strong; rigid; guaranteed 
to stand the work. One side coarse for stripping; the other fine for vermin 
and finishing. Adjustable for thick or thin coats, and cats; also goc 

¥ ” razor-edge trimming blade, with each order. 
DOG Comb-Brush ($1 value)... 
Anti-Bark Bridie stops wanton barking -$1 ppd. 
WARNER'S DOG SUPPLIES, Dept. F, Norwich, Conn. 


aoe 
Tham Off 

















33'4% Reduction 


on Setters, Pointers, Fox, Coon and 
Rabbit hounds. Shipped for trial. 
Catalog 10 cents. 


BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS 


BERRY KENTUCKY 





High Class Shooting Dogs 


We offer for sale the finest lot of setters and pointers 
we have ever owned. These dogs are carefully trained 
and thoroughly experienced in the field, have dogs 
trained to hunt both close and wide, with and without 
papers. Price very reasonable, shipped for trial, see 
one, try it before you buy. Also sold on time payment. 
a delay, send for our prices and other information 
ay. 


FRYE’S KENNELS, FINGER, TENN. 











SAM ILLSLEY 
Glorious white and 
orange English Set- 
ter at Stud. Fee 
only $25. Write for 
information. 
Horace Lytle 
Lytle Bidg. 
Dayton Ohio 





TREVALLEN SETTERS and SPRINGERS 
SHOW AND SHOOTING DOGS 


Trained on Prairie Chickens, Hungarian Partridges, 
Ruffed Grouse, etc. Dogs combining the best of Be 
and Old Country blood-lines. Also Labrador and Spring- 
er spaniels, Sealyham terriers of great merit. Best 
breeding; shooting and show stock. Shooting dogs may 
be seen on game. Safe delivery guaranteed. 





S. Merwyn Lloyd, Greenlawn, Alberta, Canada 


Beagle Hounds 


“Greatest little sporting dog in 
existence”’ 








Finest Perfected Strain In Amer- 
ica. May, June whelped healthy 
A.K.C. puppies, only $15 up 
Also youngsters, broken stock 
Dime brings literature. 





"eet Born BS 
oneten.v BEAGLES REG. 






- A. Kopp. Owner Johnson Creek, Wis. 


QUICK - SURE 





dog's shoulders; 
into fur. Fleas 
24 hours. 
too. 25 and 50 cents. 
Money-Back Guarantee 
EXTERMINATOR 
MFG. CORP 
802 E. Joppa Road 
Towson, Md. 


rub well 
gone in 








Dust ONE-RUB between | 


Best for cats, | . 
ts. | many dog lovers who will be grateful to 


| him for it. Judy is a combination of author, 





/_NEW DOG ENCYCLOPEDIA 





| 





ree ai Eleova McTybee, the first Irish | 
ase to win a field trial championship | 
under A.K.C, rules 


EF IELD & STREAM SPRINGER 
| SPAN IEL CHALLENGE CUP 


YEAR ago when Fietp & StrREAM 

conceived the idea of presenting a 
challenge cup for the outstanding field trial 
springer spaniel of the year it was offered 
to the English Springer Spaniel Field 
Trial Association of America, the parent 
organization and associated with the 
American Kennel Club, to decide on the 
rules that would govern the awarding of 
this trophy. 

The Association reports it would be 
practically impossible to record the work- 
ings of all dogs at spaniel field trials held 
throughout the country, where tests are 
made under various conditions. 

The E.S.S.F.T.A.A. is of an opinion 
that only trials approved by the Associa- 
tion and held in the Atlantic States can | 
be considered for competition for the FreLp 
& StreEAM Cup. 

Following are the rules just received 





95 





THIS HABIT 


is a WARNING 


Raiding garbage cans or picking up refuse 
often indicates deficiency in the dog’s diet. 
Feed TI-O-GA and you are positive that your 
dog’s ration contains every nutritional re- 
quirement. Its vitamins and digestive en- 
zymes are protected by low-temperature dehy- 
dration. TI-O-GA differs from all other dog 
foods. Feed it one month and your dog’s 
improved condition will convince you that 
it’s the best way to nourish him. Send cou- 
pon for free booklet full of biological facts. 








from the Association as we are going to | 
press: 

Only trials approved by the English 
Springer Spaniel Field Trial Association 
and held in the Atlantic States are to be 
considered for the Fretp & StrEAM Cup 
for 1936. 

To qualify a dog must run in at least 
three trials. 

The basis of points shall be: 


5 points for Ist place 
3 points for 2nd place 
2 points for 3rd place 
1 point for 4th place 


In case of a tie, the President of the 
English Springer Spaniel Field Trial As- 
sociation shall appoint a committee to de- 
cide the award. 

The springer spaniel scoring the most 
points at these trials shall be declared the 
winner. 


REVISED and enlarged addition of 
Capt. Will Judy’s “Dog Encyclo- 
pedia” has just been published by the Judy 
Publishing Co. It would be difficult for | 
you to find a more complete answer to 
almost every question that is likely to 
occur to a dog owner. In its 459 pages are 
to be found the histories and official stand- 
ards of all breeds, information about 
breeding, training, kenneling, care and 
handling, diseases and their treatment, to- | 
gether with a great deal of miscellaneous 
and general information hard to locate, 
when needed, in any other place. 
The editor of “Dog World” has done an 
excellent bit of work in preparing this 
compact volume and there are a great 





publisher, dog fancier and naturalist. His | 
enterprise is enormous, So he has achieved 


| 
| 
'a deserved success. \ 





TI-O-GA 


Complele DOG FOOD 
FORMERLY BALORATION 





Balorations, Inc., Division of Tioga Mills, Inc. 

Dept. H-49, Waverly, N. Y. 

DO Enclosed is $1. ($1.25 west of Mississippi.) 
Send 10 Ib. bag A reat Do Food. 
(This offer good in U. S. only. 

OD Send free copy of “ Tests & Testimonials.” 








WINGAN KENNELS 


JAY F. CARLISLE, Owner 
Labrador Retrievers at Stud 


Imp. Ch. Drinkstone Pons of Wingan 
Imp. Ch. Banchory Trump of Wingan 
Imp. Ch. Drinkstone Mars of Wingan 
Imp. Liddly Bulfinch of Wingan 

Imp. Banchory Night Light of Wingan 
Bancstone Ben of Wingan 


PUPPIES FOR SALE 


DAVID D. ELLIOT, Manager 
Box 4 East Islip New York 








S==¥| Latest Edition of this stand- 
ard and authentic work. 
Profusely illustrated ont 
sumptuously bound. | $5. 00 
Send for eniiien list 
of dog books 
A. F. HOCHWALT CO. 
540-542 Forest Ave. Dayton, O. 











German Shorthaired Pointers 


The all-around gun dog for FIELD, WOOD or 
WATER. Points, trails, trees, retrieves. Beautiful, af- 
fectionate, intelligent, watchful companions. Imported, 
prize-winning stud dogs and matrons from the best 
working strains in Europe. Backed for your protection 
by a lifetime experience as breeder and handler. The 
world’s largest, exclusive breeder. 


DR. CHARLES THORNTON 


Missoula Montana 














Chesapeake Bay Retrievers 
With the SHORTENED SEA- 
SON, you cannot afford to lose 
a single duck. 
A Chesapeake will bring you 
every cripple, or dead bird. 
LAKE COMO KENNELS 
Communicate with 
CHARLES W. BERG 
1829 N. Sth St. 
Philadelphia Pa. 



























(TETRACHLORETHYLENE C. T.) 


WORM CAPSULES 


effectively remove 

Large Roundworms 

and Hookworms 
Dependable, safe, easy-to- 
give worm treatment. 
Keep your dog worm free 

and thrifty. 


WRITE FOR 
BOOKLET NO. 652 





PARKE, DAVIS & CO., Detroit, Mich. 
Drug Stores Sell Parke - Davis Products 





1 
the saction! coms? al 
pr par oe in Dogs of all 
breeds and ages-_ ADDRESS DESK N-16-G 
Animal Industry Dept., 





ATTENTION, HUNTERS! 


Coon, opossum, mink, skunk, fox. rabbit and com- 
bination hunting hounds, thoroughly trained, ship- 
ped for free trial; also young started hounds and 
pups. Write for full description and free literature 
showing pictures State dog in which 
most interested 


KENTUCKY COONHOUND KENNEL 
Box 654 Padueah, Kentucky 


and breeding. 











WINNERS 


of the Recent 
Field & Stream 
Photo-Enlargement 


Contests 





Ist Contest 





Ending January 14, 1936. 
lst Prize, $25.00: Milton Dennehy, Willimantic, 
Conn.; 2nd Prize, $15.00: E. Palmer, Ridley 


Park, Pa.; twelve prizes of $5.00 each: H. L. 


McCloud, Wichita Falls, Tex.; G. J. Godfrey, 
Baltimore, Md.; Osborne O’Rear, Big Spring, 


Chas. W. Haynes, Dayton, 0.; W. G. Yer- 
gen, Gaston, Ore.; R. K. Pinair, Cleveland, 0. ; 

C. P. Ogle, Baltimore, as a Paulson, De- 
troit, Mich.; C. R. Sowle, Springfield, Ml. ; 

John Watts, Jr., Mere od NX. Y.; and Harry 
Kacker, Oklahoma City, Okla. (2). 


2nd Contest 


1936. 


Tex. ; 








Ending February 14, 
Ist Prize, $25.00: Stanley V. Hilliard, Troy, 
Idaho; 2nd Prize, $15.00: Joseph Ferrance, 
Lowville, N. Y¥.; twelve prizes of $5.00 each: 
Cecil Rudeen, Moscow, Idaho; H. E. Atkinson, 
Jr., Windber, Pa.; John Roberts, Dardanelle, 
Ark. ; Donald Smith, Delmar, N. Y.; Mary Eisa- 
man, Flemington, Pa.; J. H. Heavener, Alex- 
andria, Va.; Hugh W. eg Greeley, Iowa ; 
George F. Dixon, Cleveland, ; E. G. McIver, 
Jr., Durham, N. C.; R. S. NHidy Chulavista, 
Calif.; Leonard Koenig, San Diego, Calif.; and 
J. T. Suggs, Jr., Denison, Tex. 


3rd Contest 


Ending March 14, 1936. 
Ist Prize, $25.00: Pearl Hall, Acworth, Ga.; 
2nd Prize, $15.00: Chas. Kenyhertz, Linden, N. 
J.; twelve prizes of $5.00 each: Bard Priddy, 








Chicago, Ill.; Samuel Koontz, Albany, Ore. ; 
J. Bolton, Gilroy, Calif.; A. J. oom Nor- 
way, Me.; T. L. Scudder, Santa Ana, Calif. ; 


me es, Wilmington, N. C.; H. H. Ruland, 
Mayville, N. ¥.; Stanley Hunt, Vernon, B. C. 
Can.; P. C. Fi airbank, Saybrook, Conn.; W. G. 
Zoellner, East ee N. J.; E. D. Webster, 
Greensboro, N. C.; and Robert B. Borton, South 
Orange, N. J 


GRAND PRIZE 


Round-trip from New York to Bermuda 
Willimantic, 








Milton Dennehy, Conn. 








| KENNEL TRAINING FOR 


RETRIEVING DOGS 


CONSIDERABLE portion of the 
training of dogs of the retriever and 


| spaniel breeds may be performed in the 


kennel yards. In fact, with the exception 
of individual dogs which happen to be of 
a nervous temperament, the greater por- 
tion of the training might be accomplished 
before the dog is actually introduced to 
game. 

Naturally the first step is to teach the 
dog to lead. This is such a simple matter 
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in the early stages of training is an impor- 
tant factor in attaining such confidence— 
a commendable reflection upon the train- 


er’s ability. 


Further obedience training may be given 
by providing a suitable corner or low 
bench to which the pupil may be sent on 
command and to remain there until re- 
called. Here again the line must be used. 
At first the dog must be led or pushed onto 
“Get in’— 
or what the trainer wishes—being repeat- 
ed clearly several times. There should be a 
clearly defined limit to the space for bench 
on which he is to stay. When he is placed 


the bench, with the command 





J. L. Meyers’ springer spaniel pup retrieves nicely at 10 weeks of age 


| that it is considered needless to give any 








instructions. If the dog persists unduly in 
a lot of tugging on the lead a few lessons 
with a training collar will make him more 
amenable to the handler’s wishes. 

When this is accomplished and the 
youngster will lead in a composed manner 
he may be taught to follow at heel. While 
he is still being led a switch may be used 
to guide him to the proper position. In 
conjunction with the switch the command 
“Heel” should be given. Upon indication 
that the lesson is progressing, the dog 
showing signs that he is beginning to 
understand what is expected of him, the 
lead may be changed for a light rope of 
about 20 feet in length. This should be 
allowed to trail behind, the handler retain- 
ing a light grip on it about as he would 
with the lead. Gradually the dog may be 
given more slack between the handler’s 
grip and the dog’s collar until the rope is 
being gripped at the loose end, the length 
of the line then being trailed in a loop. 
The dog will then be actually following 
at heel without being held there; but he 
is always under control if he should at- 
tempt to break away. 

As the lesson is learned the line may be 
allowed to trail quite free, but it should 
remain attached to the dog for some time 
to be used as a “handle” in cases of emer- 
gency. 

Provided the lesson is carefully given 
from the commencement, it is really a very 
simple matter to perform, but if negligence 
results in the dog escaping from the con- 
trol of the handler in the early stages, the 
problem is rendered much more difficult. 
As in all other lessons in dog-training the 
handler should be kind and considerate 
and yet be firm in his authority, retaining 
the pupil’s confidence in the full. A well- 
trained dog should obey commands, not 
because he is forced to, but for the reason 
he is happy to do so. Judicious handling 





the trainer backs away from him shaking 
his switch to prevent the dog from moving 
After he 
has been kept stationary for a few moments 
he should be called by name. If he should 
not be inclined to respond, a pull on the 
check line will bring him to the handler 
acknowledge 


beyond the edge of the bench. 


who should immediately 
obedience by petting the pupil. 


Continuation of this lesson will soon 
result in the dog going to the appointed 
place on command and staying there until 
he is called away. Such lessons should not 
be of longer duration than twenty min- 
utes, but they should be given regularly 
As they proceed the line may be 


every day. 
dispensed with, but the lessons should still 
be continued until absolute obedience is as- 
sured. It is then very desirable that this 


lesson be extended, using an automobile 


in place of the bench. The dog may be 
taught to enter a car upon command and 
to stay in the part of it appointed to him 
until he is called to alight front it. This 
is a most desirable discipline in the modern 
gun dog, and it should not be left until 
the shooting season arrives before he is 
well practiced in this schooling. 


TH the dog responding readily and 
merrily to his tuition his education 
may be further advanced; but it must be 
clearly understood that the lesson in hand 
must be thoroughly absorbed before new 
lessons are commenced. He must under- 
stand exactly what is expected of him, and 
obey with alacrity. The lesson is not com- 
plete so long as there is any force needed 
to induce performance over a vast number 
of repetitions. 

The more firmly the first lessons are 
instilled into the dog’s mind, the easier it 
is for the handler to teach him succeeding 
lessons. It is a fact that many dogs display 
increasing interest as they advance im 
their yard training. 
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KILL HIS 





@ Either Sergeant’s By op Soap” or 
“Skip-Flea Powder” will kill every flea on 
your dog. Satisfaction or money-back 
guarantee. Sold by druggists and pet shops 
everywhere. Ask our veterinarian for FREE 
ADVICE. Write fully. 


POLK MILLER PRODUCTS CORP. 
2150 W. Broad Street Richmond, Virginia 


Sergeants 


SKIP-FLEA SOAP™ AND POWDER 


WRITE FOR FREE DOG BOOK 








SPANIELS 


The merry, sporty little 
cor, Cocker is not only a man’s 
a dog, but readily adapts him- 
self to the entire family. For sales list and full infor- 
mation write: Mr. & Mrs. W. W. Weiman. 

Great Oak Kennels, P. 0. Box 644, Wilmington, Delaware 


Yankee or Bull Terriers 


also bull pups cheap. Grown dogs reasonable; 
ship anywhere and live delivery guaranteed. 
Largest shippers in Dixie. Guaranteed healing 
agent for skin troubles $1. Dog collars and har- 
ness made to order. 

BULLDOG HATCHERY 
501 Rockwood Dallas, Texas 

















WHITE COLLIE 
PUPS 


the most beautiful specimens 
the Dog World can _ offer. 
Home guards, loyal compan- 
ions; useful and intelligent. 
Low prices. Send stamp for 
catalog. 


COMRADE FARM KENNELS 
Box A, Galion, Ohio 





Two great books! 


“ALL SPANIELS AND THEIR TRAINING” 
Second Edition, Fifth Printing, 72 Pages 


“‘ALL SETTERS AND THEIR TRAINING” 
Second Edition, 126 Pages 
By FREEMAN LLOYD 


These books constitute complete, instructive treatises 
on the day-to-day methods of training your spaniel or 
setter puppy or older dog as a hunting and shooting 
triend and of training dogs of all breeds to retrieve. 
The training chapters in the setter book are by 
Merwyn Lioyd, experienced trainer of shooting dogs. 

“Received your book on ‘All Setters and Their 
Training’ and will say it is a great book, and have 
my dog working fine; will finish her up along about 


August_when we can get into the fields again. 
A. E. DICKSON.” ‘ 


ALL SPANIELS AND THEIR TRAINING— 
$2.00—post prepaid 





Or: 
| year’s sub. to FIELD & STREAM $2,50 
ALL. SPANIELS AND THEIR ® Both 
TRAINING 2.00 $5.55 
$4.50 ‘ 


Or: 
ALL SETTERS AND THEIR TRAINING— 
$2.00—post prepaid 


ALL AND TH 


1 year’s wet FIELD & STREAM $2.50 
tkiniteg ns, AMO TH oF oof 


FIELD & STREAM 
578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 








| William Sinclair, of Fishers Island, N. Y., 
was conspicuously successful as trainer 
in 1935 








All dogs must be taught to drop on 
command and to remain prone until sig- 
naled to get up. This is a very simple 
lesson—particularly to those which have 
already completed the aforementioned 
stages. The handler may of course use 
what command he wishes. The modern 
exclamation of “Hup” has much to com- 
mend it. But whatever it be, allow it to be 
that alone. Nothing is more confusing to 
a dog than to be expected to respond in 
the same manner to commands which vary. 
The dog should receive the command and 
be forced to drop by exerting pressure on 
the withers. Light tapping with the switch 
will induce him to remain down until he is 
signaled to arise. The check line should 
be attached to his collar to prevent any 
attempt to make a break-away. After a 
few repetitions he will drop when tapped 
with the switch on the withers and, within 
a few days, he should do so at the com- 
mand alone, without any switching. 


RADUALLY the period during which 

he is kept down may be lengthened 
and the handler may back away from him 
and move around him, the while holding 
the switch above him to tap him gently upon 
any signs of disobedience. It will be under- 
stood that the switch is used as a guiding 
wand rather than a weapon for administer- 
ing punishment. Soon the dog may be left | 
at a considerable distance away. If at times | 
he does move before being authorized, he 
should be brought back to his original 
position and cautioned for disobedience. 
Should he proceed to defy the instructions 
after it is well known that he is aware of 
what is expected of him, then he should 
receive a somewhat more severe adminis- 
tration of the switch. When his steadiness 
to command warrants it, he may be prac- 
ticed to remain dropped while the handler 
disappears from the dog’s view behind a 
convenient obstruction. Under favorable 
circumstances a half hour is none too long 
to allow a dog to remain dropped when he 
is advanced in training. 
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MILK-BONE IS GOOD 


for your dog 


Every package of Milk-Bone is uniformly 
good, clean and wholesome. What’s more, 
Milk-Bone is uniformly good for dogs. 
Made of the ingredients a dog needs in his 
diet, in proportions that have proved right 
for dogs for more than thirty years. It 
contains food elements prepared under as 
scrupulously clean conditions as your own 
ear Get Milk-Bone from your dealer to- 
day, or send a post-card for a free sample to: 
Dept. D-736, Milk-Bone Bakery, National 
Biscuit Company, 449 West 14th Street, 
New York City. 


MADE IN THE 
NATIONAL 
BISCUIT 


COMPANY’S 
MILK-BONE BAKERY 


purer BSC 





poc & 











With these few lessons a spaniel or re- 
triever is very well fitted to commence 
training in the field. Of course the retriev- 
ing lessons are rather more than can be 
alluded to in the space allotted to the 
present article. Retrieving is a very neces- 
sary part of the training. I have confined 
this contribution to lessons other than re- 
trieving, but obedience and manners are 
equally important as the finding and car- 
rying the birds to the bag. 

FREEMAN Ltoyp. 


















































FINE SPRINGERS FOR SALE 


Kesterson’s Kennels are the largest breeders of qual- 
ity Springer spaniels in the Northwest. Our dogs make 
wonderful hunters, retrievers and show dogs. Have 
won at least eleven shows. All farm raised, strong and 
healthy. All ages and colors. Some trained and in 
training. A few choice bitches in whelp to our winning 
sires. Three outstanding litters to breeders. Please 
state requirements fully in first letter. Pictures 
furnished. 


KESTERSON’S KENNELS, SKAMOKAWA, WASH. 











Pedigreed Springer Spaniels 
ABOUT HALF PRICE 
Ch. Springbok of Ware and Dual Ch. Flint of Aven- 
dale bloodlines. My breeding stock is raised in a big 
area where they run and play, thereby building muscle 
and heart, and consequently produce rugged, beautiful 
puppies. Springers are best all-purpose dog—fine re- 
trievers on land or water. Wonderful watch dogs for the 
home, as they have a nose almost equal to a bloodhound. 
Shipped on approval 


FRANK J. COX, 207 West Spruce, Dodge City, Kans. 











Irish Water Spaniels 


A tried and proven retriever, land or water. A dog 
that has served American Sportsmen for over half a 
century, wonderful intelligence and affection. Easy to 
train and handle. Size, strength and a coat for the 
“toughest going’. All the ‘‘wonderful stunts’’ the 
others do is Past History for PAT. Puppies, young- 
sters, trained dogs always on hand. Safe Delivery and 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


Percy K. Swan, Chico, Calif. 
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OUR DOGS 
THE LEADING KENNEL NEWSPAPER 
The enormous circulation of “OUR DOGS” 
both at home and abroad, places it head 
and shoulders above its contemporaries as 
a medium for advertising, and consequently 
more dogs are advertised in its columns 

than in any other journal. 


Correspondents in all the principal centers. 
Offices: Oxford Road Station Approach 
MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 











Don’t SPAY and Spoil Your Female Puppy 


USE CUPID CHASER 


to Keep Dogs Away While Females Are 
in Season 


Harmless. Simple. Successful. Wash off before mating. 
Satisfaction or money refunded. Helps breeders sell 
females. Ask your dealer, or send $1 for bottle, postpaid. 


PIERPONT PRODUCTS COMPANY, Dept. F 
ox 291 Back Bay Post Office 
Boston, Massachusetts 














NEW! The Bird-Dog Training Collar NEW! 
“TRAINO” A Word to the Wise 
Grady W. Smith, Holly Springs, Miss., the noted shooting 
dog expert, writes: 
Since using these collars last reason I would not be without them for 
any amount as I consider them the most humane training collar pos- 
sible to make. I get better results with less work with 





Worn reversed, it acts as guard against bites, 
leader and check collar in one. BY MAIL PosTparp, $2.00. 
Specially recommended by Ozark Ripley and other Sportsmen. 


FREEMAN LLOYD 578 Madison Ave., New York City 

















Pheasants, Quail, Ducks, Geese 
Bantams, Guinea Fowl, Wild Turkey 


Ringnecks, Golden, Silver, Am- 

hersts, Reeves, Melanistic Mutants 

—Pure Mongolians & Chinese— 
Pure Japanese Versicolor 


BOB WHITE QUAIL 


WILD CANADA GEESE, Hand Reared 
Wild Mallard and English Call Ducks 
White Guineas—Pure Wild Turkeys 
White Japanese Silkie Bantams 
Eggs for May and June 
All captivity-reared game to be had 
FRANK W. FULLER, Box 707, Salisbury, N.C. 


Member North American Game Breeders Assn 











Portage. 


= GAME FARMS Jn P Wisconsin, 
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PHEASANT EGG PRICES SLASHED! 
For delivery after June 15th 
Ringneck eggs 15 for $1.00; 100 for $5.00 


Fourteen state game departments among our customefs. 


* FROGS 


reeder ag by ri. by ry aan 

iy. sigue methods hatch up to 90%, 
Start In Your Backyard! Bic 
market waiting everywhere. We pay 
up to $5.00 per dozen u-fond 
climate suitable. Write 

ree Frog Book and 

complete literature. 


AMERICAN FROG CANNING CO. 
(Dept. 106-M) New Orleans, La. 








10,000 Pheasant Eggs 


From the very best Mongolian Ringneck 
breed at a bargain you cannot afford to 
pass up. Write for prices. 

Also birds for sale. 


SPRINGBROOK GAME FARM, Inc. 
Sylvania, Ohio 

















BOB-WHITE QUAIL 
Pure Wild Turkey, Pheasants 
Young Birds and Eggs 


For immediate and future delivery place 
orders early to avoid disappointment. 


OKLAWAHA GAME FARM 
P. 














Crescent City, Florida H. Cash 
E Northern Variety Bob-White Quail—Pure Mon- 
golian, Ringneck, Reeves, Golden, Silver, Am- 


als¢ for sale a few 1935 hatched 
Golden, Silver and Melanistics, at very reason- 
All of our other surplus 


gS able prices. : 1e , stock has 
been sold for this season. Write to 


HENLOPEN GAME FARMS, INC. 
Wm. M. Foord, Pres. Milton, Del. 


G herst, Melanistic Mutant. Prices cheerfully fur- 
G nished. We also have 


ATTRACT WILD DUCKS & FISH 








Eagle Ridge Game Farm 


Hardiest ringnecks, Chinese-Mongolian cross, 
Goldens, from stock raised under severest Wis- 
consin conditions. 5000 birds, field-reared. Place 
orders early. Satisfaction guaranteed. Par- 
tridge Cochin Bantams—-eggs. 
R.R.2—B. 179—Fountain City, Wis. 
“‘An Eagle Eye to Satisfy’”’ 


DUCKS are calling YOU 


The donation of a good duck preserve has been secured 
and now the birds are asking for sponsors-to aid in 
feeding and protecting their refuge. Sponsor member- 
ship one dollar a year and up. Come join the band! 


DUTTON’S DUCK HARBOR 
Board—Lodging—Protection 
for all waterfowl! 


GREEN ISLAND VALLEJO, CALIF, 











E PHEASANTS ¢ QUAIL 
BLACK DUCKS 


DAY-OLD CHICKS 
Liberate Pheasant Breeders now for 
stocking at a favorable price. 
BRUFFS ISLAND GAME FARM 
John G. Alley Easton, Maryland 








Plant Now! Plant Natural Foods that will 
bring and hold large numbers 
at your favorite hunting or 
fishing grounds. Wild Rice, 
Wild Celery, Duck Potato and 
30 others Gescribed in free illus- 
trated book. ribe 7% and 
receive free "planting deus > aa bal 
WISCONSIN AQUATIC WURSERIES 
Box 331-A, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 









OUTDOOR ENTERPRISE CO., 120 Main St., Holmes Park, Mo, 


RAISE RABBITS FOR US 


We pate You Up To $5.00 Each. 
Also Put You in Touch with MARKETS 
EVERYWHERE. Large illustrated 

k and catalog, also copy of the 
AMERICAN RABBIT FARMER 
rket bulletin showing 

is parts 

- America who continuously buy all 
its offered them. All for 10 cents. 








Tarnedge Foxes 
Oldest ranch in U. S. 









One-Third of all First Prizes. 


Finest grade of Breeding Stock. produced entirely from National Show 
Prize Winners. 
tified foundation stock that will produce consecutive generati 














8000 Pheasants 


Eggs $10.00 per hundred 
Day-old chicks $37.50 per hundred 
8 to 10 wks. old pheasants $1.30 each in lots 
of 25 or more. Range hardened before shipment 
Nickerson GAME FARM 


Redding Conn. 








Foods Planted Now 
Attract Fall Ducks! 
SUCKS" mex A Bick pS AL, —_ Woy 


ide 
p youre success Write, 
bese pene Place Planting Advice— 


TERRELL’S osiit302"%is. 


Estanv.issep 1910 
Have Won Grand 
Show Championship 
(Best Fox in 
National Show) 
consecutive years and « 





Make veveral times the net profit by buying offe aly 
s of me 





Winners and High Priced Pelts with initial cost and maintenance the same 
as low or average grade of foxes. Catalogue. Sabattis, N.Y. 














COLEMAN’S QUAIL MASH 
AND GRAIN-SEED MIXTURES 


Most simple feeding method. No egg, clabber or moist 
feed. W. B. Coleman raised 33,474 quail in three sea- 
sons using this feed exclusively. Equally as satisfactory 
for Chukars. Experienced pheasant breeders report ex 
cellent results with it. Pamphlet covering latest Cole- 
man feeding method free. Write F. H. Boehling Com- 
pany, Feed M turers, Rich Va. 














LOW PRICES 
Send for Catolog 
Complete line of materials for 




















Insure Better Shooting 






tions 
st tfoods-lowest et prices! 
of GAMEBIRDS ALSO. 


WILD LIFE NURSERIES 
P. O. Box 7187 











Join the 
SQUARE 
CIRCLE! 


Six cents in stamps 

bring you the SQUARE CIRCLE 
insignia and membership certifi- 
cate. Sign the coupon pledge at- 
tached herewith. Address: 


~ 


SQUARE CIRCLE, FIELD & STREAM 

578 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 

I pledge myself to the Ten Commandments of 
SQUARE CIRCLE. 


(Print name) 


(Street) 


(City) ant cecthdnmtininaieanceicaittinitl ‘ 
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What 
would 
you like 
to have? 


OOK at all the advertisements in this 
| issue and make a note of all the articles 
of hunting, fishing and camping equipment 
you would like to have—guns, rods, reels, 


waders, tents, clothing, ’n’ everything. 
Well why don’t you get them, or some of 








”, 
- 


Now is the time to protect 
your dog against 


Rabies 


Effective prevention is assured ... 
yearly vaccination with 


CANINE RABIES VACCINE 


Lederle 


(One-injection Method) 

Consult your veterinarian 
LEDERLE LABORATORIES, Inc. 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA NEW YORK, N.Y. 


, 


—_ 














them anyhow? There isn’t anything made or 
sold by any concern that advertises in Field 





Che Sportsmans 
Pray 



























































U RAISE! & Stream that you cannot obtain for your- 
eggs year self without spending a penny of your own 
Wn Bie money—just by getting the necessary num- 
e. We pay ber of subscriptions. It isn’t hard to do. 
bin "Wane Hundreds of Field & Stream readers have 
earned thousands of dollars worth of equip- 
ment: you can too. Start now and outfit your- 
ae self with everything you want for Fall hunt- 
ing. 
U JUST BOS EAA S et me shoot clean, 
; A good carry of a pheasant being made kill ] di 
—s by Duke, an Irish setter owned by Joseph Mii clean;andg 1 
ember- Joyce I ° kill ] 
- band! cant kill clean, 
~ DOG WON'T MIND | | please Lord let me 
Pepa ae: Qves.—I have an English setter twenty-on . | sad 
; , gee ae ES. 2 4 english setter twenty-one 
CALIF. - “ months old, a very intelligent dog with aa gg miss c ealr 
ommmnenes hunting abilities. He minds perfectly in the 
PRACTICAL SLEEPING BAG house but, when outside, he is very headstrong . BOB NICHOLS 
Kapok filling; 100% woolen blanket lining; and will not come when called. I have been very 
ih US outer covering of heavy waterproof cloth, patient with him and have tried to make him | 
forest green; extension canopy for head understand that I am his master, but he still | 
Each. protection when sleeping ingthe open. Size refuses to obey me and wishes to be his own | {VERY man who hunts will feel that The 
ARKETS 36”x78”. Yours for 19 annual subscriptions. boss. He does not wander off very far but keeps | ia cay ee rd cle nf cao & = sane ines 
llustrated within a radius of five hundred feet from home. | pence oS al  daatenern team iin © © "2 
y of te -_ When he becomes tired of staying out he will | size on heavy vellum stock) for sportsmen who 
en ita finally come to me. I have tried to yard-break | would like to have it framed and hung on the 
whe a ae. —- — but he = - oa walls of their gun-rooms. 
all spond to these. ow can cure my dog of this ° 
sri 0cents, fault? 15c — while they last 
Park te, ane Se. FIELD & STREAM 
—_——_- . Ans.—I see nothing to do, except one of two 578 Madison Avenue New York, N. Y. 
, Above: Standard soft rubber recoil pad for things. Either send him to a competent and re- 
shotguns. Yours free for 2 yearly subscrip- liable professional, or give him more time your- 
tions. self and see if . doesn’t learn to be more obedi- 
ent as you and he become better friends. With- 
out knowing what method of yard-breaking you y 
have ~~ —< — you have proceeded in the | A Real Crow Call 
practice of the plan you have followed, I am | 
unable to say more. I am, however, inclined to | Yours for only 50c extra 
believe that the dog will at ¢east improve naturally | 
ational Show : if you and he become good companions. H. L. 
of Prue ~ 
ance the same Above: Hunting Knife with 4%” blade. P 
battis, N.Y. Solid leather sheath with every knife. Yours OLICE DOG AND SETTER 
free for 2 subscriptions. Qves.—Would the association of my _police 





| dog be detrimental to an English setter I have 
recently purchased? The police dog chases cats 
and the setter runs along the yard with him 
and sometimes goes after cats himself. Also, the year you can have wonderful sport, if you 
— Se thes So ea aeons |] have one of these crow calls. Made especially 
they are fiying low and near him, Would these for FIELD & STREAM by Tom Turpin, nation- 
hirds fave amy tad Sibel on tian? . ally known as a maker of duck, turkey and 
’ peta crow calls. It isn’t the ordinary crow call. It 
— sounds like a crow! You can fool the wisest and 
Ans.—I do not believe association with your wariest old crow that ever lived. Here’s your 
Bi sn ae Pe a aa | German shepherd dog will be any detriment to | chance to use your scatter gun the year around 
acid - fhe setter around home" I would not permit he || 0% fet ive birds “and vid your neghbortood 
‘ . | Germz y i 4 st ene sy r Bi 
Above: Shell Vest of regimental duck with || German, shepherd to accompany the setter in || oT Mea lis have 


reinforced front edges and collar. Adjust- other birds about the kennel will have any es- | 


IGHT near your home every week in the 
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able back belt. Made for 12, 16 or 20 gauge i we ; : ‘ , ss ipti 
ea shells, Sizes 36 to 44. Yours for 2 yearly ae a =, y Ry BB aney Crow call and a years subscription $3 
i Scriptions. e H. L. Send us $3.00, and we'll enter of extend your sub 
cial ; ‘3 a | scription for one year and send you one of these calls. 
78 Madison Ave., New York | : FIELD & STREAM 
Send me complete information about obtain- | A Service to Our Readers 578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
f ; ing merchandise free, and also send sub- IELD & STREAM read 
ee: 7 | 8*ription order forms and sample copies. | FR eet ha ana po ba A For the enclosed $3.00 { at my subscription 
a | Name | necessarily possess good shooting dogs and ||| for one year and send me one of the Turpin-Field 
bi | | hounds. This department is conducted for ||} & Stream crow calls, right away. 
: | Address the purpose of exchanging information on || 
| | dogs and dog breeding. Questions for advice | | 
? " City | or information will be answered when || ee eT 
Stat | stamped, addressed envelope is enclosed. | 
ate 
: F.&8. 7-36 i P.&S. 7-36 
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wherever you are, Beer in Cap Sealed Cans 


r hd it's 


OPENS LIKE A BOTTLE; POURS LIKE A BOTTLE CLEAN ... BRINGS BREWERY FLAVOR 


BEER 


OOD BEER goes with good times 
like crackers go with cheese. 


This can brings you the true de- EXCLUSIVE FEATURES 


licious flavor of draught beer, and is A Opens like a bottle . . . easy to pour from 
so wonderfully convenient as well. . +. lined after the can is made .. . cap 
No special opener required; drink q 3 E *) E TTE! R keeps pouring and drinking surface clean. 
right from the clean protected top; us ;B And, of course—tastes better . . . pro- 
a whole carton (full case) is light and n the cam ooh tected from light... no deposits... no 

takes up little space; no deposits, no Remy Lhe a bow empties to return... cools quicker... 
bother about returning empties. Re- takes up less space... no danger of 
member, for full enjoy ment of beer breakage . . . sanitary—used once, thrown 


ee away... holds 12 fluid ounces, same as 
outdoors—or anywhere—insist on 
: ’ a bottle. 
beer in Cap Sealed Cans. io 


CHICAGO ° SAN FRANCISCO 7 re 
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He's coming!! Watch for him!— 
and DON'T MISS HIMI!! 





“TIGER! 


TIGER!” 


by EDISON MARSHALL 


Will begin in the August (next) Issue 
of Field & Stream, published July 15th 


WE BELIEVE this to be the finest true story of tiger hunt- 
ing ever written. We believe that seldom, if ever, have 

you reada story of any kind that gripped you as this one will. 
You won't be conscious of reading a story, so vividly is it 
ee you will feel that og are actually in the Indian jungle 
cing the hunting yourself. It is exciting, thrilling, dramatic; 
and it is absorbing y interesting as a picture of a first-class 
unt as conducted for an American sportsman—how the 
ao the elephants and the preserve are obtained and used. 

our-part story, beginning in our next issue. 


FDISON MARSHALL is one of the outstanding American 
writers of the day. His work is eagerly sought by the lead- 
ing magazines, a appears frequently in The Saturday 
Evening Post and other publications whose editors scour the 
world for the best writing obtainable. He is an enthusiastic 
big-game hunter of wide experience. This account of a recent 
expedition to India and his killing of tiger, gaur and other 
dangerous game is in the brilliant style that has won him his 
exalted rank among authors. It is a truly magnificent story; 
and you will enjoy it enormously. DON'T MISS IT! 


Either send us your subscription NOW, or tell your dealer to save a copy for you 
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PORTSMAN —Sportwin— Fisherman . . . one of these 

three Evinrudes “belongs” on the boat of every man 
who takes his fishing seriously! Here’s power for fast runs 
to far-away fishing grounds . . . hair-trigger starting ease 
. .. flexibility that lets you glide along at slowest trolling 
speed ... the pleasant quiet of water-sealed silencing ... 
plus the overshadowing advantages of Evinrude Hooded 
Power construction. 


Fishing hours are priceless hours! For more fun—and more fish 


—see your Evinrude dealer now! Or write today for catalog. Ad- 
dress: Outboard Motors Corporation, 4608 N. 27th St. Milwaukee. 


SES SEEING LENE A AEN NCTE a ER 





SPORTSMAN — Costs no more than a good tackle outfit — 
weighs only 241, pounds— runs three hours on one gz 

fuel — enclosed, Hooded Power design; starter sp 
propeller are the only moving parts exposed. Price... 
Evinrude deferred payment plan, down payment, $16.50. 


SPORTWIN — Develops 2.5 N. O. A. certified brake H. P. 


F | S Hi j Mm ) 4 at 3500 R. P. M. with weight of only 32 a oxen. Has 
Sportsman and Sucbeoman). 


On deferred payments, down payment, $23, 

FISHERMAN — The powerful, tremendously sturdy f Write today for com- 
motor favored for good speed on husky boats. plete catalog of eight 
ed motor, propeller and steering handle. Price . Evinrude Hooded Pow- 
On deferred payments, down payment, $33. er Motors. Free. 


Prices F. O. B. Milwaukee 


oe EVINRUDE 


THE. GREATEST NAME IN OUTBOARD MOTORING 








